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I 

FROM    CRAFT   TO    INDUSTRY 

Philip  Danforth  Armour,  greatest  swine-slayer  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  both  label  and  folklore.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  his  spirit  and  methods  sway  the  great  corporate 
institution  which  he  founded,  Armour  is  yet  present  in  the 
kitchens  and  pantries  of  a  majority  of  American  families. 
He  is  an  intangible  guest  of  millions  of  families  overseas. 

In  Chicago's  Packingtown,  the  great  city  of  slaughter 
within  the  greater  city  which  a  poet  of  the  prairies  called 
"hog  butcher  for  the  world,"  Armour  yet  is  "P.D." — a 
sandy-haired,  red-whiskered  demigod  of  stock-yards  myth- 
ology. 

In  our  budding  national  legend  Armour  bids  fair  to 
become  the  premier  "pork  baron"  who  taught  mankind 
how  to  use  "all  the  pig  but  the  squeal." 

The  flesh  and  blood  Armour  was  more  merchant  than 
butcher.  He  did  kill  more  pigs  than  any  other  man  in  all 
history  before  him,  but  he  slew  his  swine  by  proxy.  There 
is  no  tradition,  much  less  authentic  record,  that  Armour 
ever  stuck  a  pig,  slit  the  throat  of  a  sheep,  or  stunned  a 
struggling  steer  with  a  hammer  blow  that  piled  its  lifeless 
carcass  upon  the  blood-soaked  killing  floor. 

Armour  became  a  packer  of  pork  at  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
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consin,  because  the  trade  in  salted,  smoked,  and  pickled 
pork  had  prospects  of  fat  profit  when  he  came  to  that  port 
on  Lake  Michigan. 

A  farmer  boy  from  upstate  New  York,  who  had  ac- 
quired a  stake  by  shrewd  trading  with  the  gold-diggers  of 
California,  young  Armour  knew,  of  course,  how  hogs  were 
slaughtered,  dressed,  and  preserved  on  his  father's  farm. 
If  he  ever  killed  a  hog,  it  was  on  that  Madison  County 
farm  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  which  drained  away  the 
porker's  blood,  as  the  carcass  was  scalded  in  a  great  kettle, 
and  later  hung  from  a  tree  so  that  the  bristles  might  be 
scraped  off  the  hide. 

Knowing  that  much,  Armour  knew  enough  to  be  a 
packer  in  Milwaukee  when  he  went  into  the  provision 
business  in  partnership  with  Frederick  B.  Miles  on 
March  i,  1859. 

The  bulk  of  the  Miles  and  Armour  business  was  the 
sale  of  salt  and  pickled  meat  to  emigrants  on  their  way 
to  the  West  who  came  by  boat  to  Milwaukee  and  outfitted 
their  wagon  trains  there. 

The  partners  became  packers  to  assure  ready  stock  for 
this  variable  demand.  Armour  always  felt  that  the  words 
"packer"  and  "packing"  were  properly  applied  to  the 
processing  of  hog  products  only.  That  was  an  old  craft 
when  he  went  into  it. 

We  have  a  description  of  it,  as  it  then  was  practised  in 
the  Middle  West,  in  Armour's  own  words: 

In  the  early  days  of  Western  pork-packing,  the  slaugh- 
tering business  was,  to  a  large  extent,  a  distinctive  business 
from  the  curing  operations.  The  packer  confined  himself 
largely  to  the  cutting  and  curing  of  dressed  hogs.  The 
farmer  in  those  early  days  slaughtered  his  own  hogs  on 
the  farm,  in  the  months  of  December  and  January,  the 
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neighbors  usually  assisting  and  he  sold  whatever  he  could 
spare  over  and  above  the  needs  of  his  own  family  to  the 
small  packer,  who,  located  at  some  convenient  point,  cut 
up  the  dressed  hogs,  cured  the  product  and  shipped  it 
south. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  packing  house  took  the  form 
of  a  flat-boat  on  the  river,  the  curing,  such  as  it  was, 
being  done  on  board.  When  the  spring  "break-up"  came, 
the  flat-boat  was  floated  down  the  river  and  the  product 
exchanged  in  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans  for  sugar,  molasses,  rice  and  other  merchandise. 

Such  were  the  first  operations  that  were  later,  largely 
under  Armour's  leadership,  to  create  an  elaborate  indus- 
trial and  traffic  structure  linking  the  beasts  of  the  field  to 
the  dinner  tables  of  a  congested  urban  civilization. 

The  work  of  Armour  and  the  other  packing  pioneers 
was  essentially  fitting  the  primitive  farm  smoke-house  and 
the  village  slaughter-house  of  pre-industrial  America  into 
the  new  and  fast  growing  order  of  cities,  steam-powered 
factories,  and  railroads. 

In  that  process  the  growing  of  meat  animals,  the 
methods  of  slaughter  and  preserving  the  flesh  were  all 
revolutionized,  but  the  key  job  was  more  commercial  than 
industrial.  It  was  in  assembly  and  distribution  rather  than 
in  manufacture  that  the  packing  industry,  to  which  Armour 
contributed  so  much,  made  itself  an  indispensable  part  of 
our  civilization. 

Despite  its  imposing  array  of  huge  buildings  filled  with 
intricate  machinery,  turning  out  hundreds  of  specialized 
products,  the  packing  business  is  fundamentally  trading 
and  transportation  made  necessary  by  widening  gaps  be- 
tween the  centers  of  human  and  animal  population. 

Primitive  packers  were  already,  in  1776,  bringing  the 
meat  of  the  west  to  the  mouths  of  the  east.  It  was  a  bridge 
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business — a  toll-bridge  business.  At  Milwaukee  Armour 
began  to  build  his  toll-bridge,  destined  eventually  to  carry 
meat  to  most  of  the  world. 

Conversion  of  the  living  animal  into  portable  preserved 
food  was  a  vital  span  in  the  bridge.  It  was  a  crude  and 
rustic  span  at  first. 

The  art  of  the  butcher  can  be  traced  back  before  man 
was  either  farmer  or  herdsman.  But  in  Armour's  America 
it  was  more  primitive  and  in  lower  esteem  than  it  had 
been  in  the  priestly  phases  of  antiquity  or  under  the  medi- 
eval guild  system,  even  though  John  Harvard's  father, 
Robert  Harvard,  was  an  English  butcher. 

The  cleanest  butchery  and  the  most  sanitary  preserva- 
tion of  meat  was  on  the  almost  self-sufficient  farm  of  colo- 
nial and  early  national  America.  Three  of  the  modes  of 
preservation,  smoking,  salting,  and  freezing  were  gen- 
erally practiced  in  rural  America.  Drying  was  mostly  an 
Indian  and  trapper's  art.  Farm  slaughter  was  of  course  a 
brutal  business  for  lack  of  special  skill. 

The  bellowing  steer  that  could  not  be  roped  and  held 
down  for  despatch,  had  to  be  chased  by  angry  men  with 
the  huge  woodsman's  axes  or  the  ponderous  broad  axes 
of  the  rail  splitter,  until  he  was  cornered  or  exhausted,  so 
that  his  skull  could  be  cleft  or  smashed.  The  fate  of  the 
animal  skilfully  and  almost  painlessly  knocked  out  in  the 
modern  packing-plant  is  more  kind. 

The  country  smoke-house,  which  the  modern  packing- 
plant  has  magnified  and  glorified  with  many  contributions 
from  chemistry  and  combustion  engineering,  was  a  clean 
place  with  pleasant  acrid  odors  of  hickory  smoke,  wood 
ashes,  salt,  and  sodium  nitrate.  No  modern  packing-plant 
produces  the  equal  of  the  properly  aged  hams  of  the  farm. 
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Interest  on  the  money  tied  up  militates  against  large-scale 
aging  of  meat  and  liquor  alike.  But  men  will  pay  more 
for  age  in  liquor. 

But  in  virtually  ridding  America  of  the  old-time 
slaughter-house  which  supplied  villages,  small  towns  and 
cities,  Armour  and  his  sort  did  unqualified  service  to 
quality,  cleanliness,  and  health.  Few  Americans  of  this 
day  have  ever  seen  the  old-style  abbatoirs.  Most  of  them 
were  located  on  the  outskirts  of  communities.  Some  were 
placed  in  spots  that  seemed  chosen  for  concealment,  like 
the  site  of  the  ancient  "pest-house"  where  futile  efforts 
were  made  at  the  beginning  of  epidemics  to  isolate  vic- 
tims of  smallpox,  cholera  and  yellow  jack.  But  the  prac- 
ticed eye  could  spot  the  slaughter-house  by  the  carrion 
birds  sailing  overhead  or  by  the  polluted  stream  below  it. 
Around  some  of  the  worst  were  bleaching  ribs  and  piles 
of  leg  bones,  with  here  and  there  a  horned  skull.  Where 
the  trees  hid  the  thing,  the  nose  could  find  it.  The  building 
was  usually  on  the  order  of  a  low-class  cow  barn.  The 
floors  were  covered  with  caked  blood  and  offal.  Flies  and 
rats  of  fearful  predacity  abounded. 

Other  abbatoirs  were  more  centrally  located,  especially 
after  cities  grew  around  them.  Henry  Astor's  old  estab- 
lishment in  downtown  New  York,  was  one  of  these.  But 
these  plants  attracted  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
which  added  to  the  litter  of  the  streets.  In  old  New  York, 
Fifth  Avenue  was  sometimes  blocked  by  cattle  brought  in 
by  drovers  for  the  butchers. 

From  those  ancient  arenas  of  pain,  blood,  and  filth 
arose  gruesome  folk-tales  about  the  slaughtering  trade, 
which  long  survived  to  plague  the  packing  industry.  The 
lag  of  tradition  behind  technology  is  nowhere  better  illus- 
trated than  in  the  persistence  of  such  habits  of  thought. 
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From  the  first  the  packers  were  whipped  into  sanitation 
and  ever  more  sanitation  by  self-interest. 

The  magnitude  and  growth  of  their  killings  made  clean- 
liness ever  more  imperative,  and  the  danger  of  loss  from 
taint  and  spoilage  greater.  Soap,  sal  soda,  and  disinfec- 
tants were  an  increasing  item  of  expense  for  Armour 
every  year  of  forty  years,  and  scrubbing  and  scraping 
called  for  more  and  more  labor.  When  packing  entered  its 
power  age  live  steam  came  to  the  help  of  health. 

Nevertheless,  the  increasing  size  of  the  slaughtering- 
plants  served  only  to  make  the  tall  tales  taller.  The 
humble  cattle  pen  and  dirty  killing  floor  of  the  village 
slaughter-house  seemed  bucolic,  homey,  and  democratic. 
The  gigantic  packing-houses  were  castles  of  barons  or 
giants  in  which  all  sorts  of  gruesome  goings  on  were 
plausible. 

From  these  origins  one  may  trace  much  of  the  public 
distrust  and  fear  of  the  packers  and  their  products  which 
later  was  to  blossom  into  the  "embalmed  beef"  scandal, 
the  embargo  of  American  meats  by  European  nations  and 
muckraking  crusades  of  which  Upton  Sinclair's  Jungle 
was  the  supreme  effort.  A  sincere  zealot,  Sinclair  was  a 
preordained  victim  for  the  "raw  head  and  bloody  bones" 
tales  which  came  from  the  origins  of  packing.  By  com- 
pressing into  one  volume  all  the  tales  and  actual  instances 
of  mistake,  mishap,  and  horror  which  accumulated  about 
Chicago's  Packingtown  for  a  generation,  Sinclair  was  able 
to  pen  a  lurid  masterpiece  of  the  sordid  and  dirty.  Yet  in 
the  end,  the  effect  of  his  attacks  was  undoubtedly  good — 
both  for  the  public  and  the  packers,  because  it  accelerated 
sanitation  and  by  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
inspection  gave  to  the  packers'  products  the  prestige  of 
the  National  Government  itself. 
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Philip  D.  Armour  and  the  packers  of  his  time  took 
the  farm  smoke-house  and  fitted  it  into  national  and  inter- 
national trade  by  organizing  continuous  processing  of 
meats  that  were  proof  against  spoilage,  and  fit  for  trans- 
portation over  great  distances.  They  later  abolished  the 
bulk  of  local  slaughtering  and  substituted  central  slaugh- 
ter and  far  flung  shipment  of  both  fresh  and  preserved 
beef,  mutton,  and  pork.  But  they  had  to  begin  with  the 
tools  at  hand,  and  could  improve  them  only  so  fast  as  trial 
and  error,  later  supplemented  by  scientific  research  and 
discovery,  made  betterment  possible. 

The  very  first  packing-houses  were  not  greatly  different 
from  Plankinton  and  Armour's  original  plant  at  Mil- 
waukee. Any  old  building  would  do  for  the  cutting,  cur- 
ing, and  barreling  of  hog  carcasses.  Much  work  was  done 
out  in  the  open,  when  there  was  a  rush.  Open  sheds  were 
sometimes  used.  Old  warehouses  and  roofed  docks  were 
pressed  into  service. 

The  work  was  done  by  hand.  When  slaughter  was 
added  to  cutting  and  curing,  the  equipment  differed  only 
in  size  from  the  farmer's  crude  tools  of  knife,  cleaver, 
cauldron,  and  rope  for  the  hanging  of  the  carcass. 

It  is  surprising  how  efficient  these  primitive  processes 
could  be,  and  how  simple  the  principal  processes  of  pack- 
ing are  to-day,  once  their  essentials  are  grasped  and  the 
relative  significance  of  the  subsidiary  and  auxiliary  parts 
of  the  packing  industry  are  understood. 

There  is  a  paradox  in  the  packing  industry  which  the 
lay  observer  is  apt  to  overlook.  Unlike  most  modern 
large-scale  industrial  operations,  packing  is  not  the  as- 
sembly of  raw  materials  to  be  fabricated  into  one  or  more 
finished  products.  It  is  the  tearing  apart  of  elaborate 
organisms   fashioned  by  biological  forces  and  breaking 
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them  up  into  a  large  number  of  products.  Many  of  the 
parts  of  the  animals  pass  directly  into  consumption.  A 
much  smaller  part  pass  into  by-products  which  are  then 
manufactured  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  products 
of  other  industries. 

Nevertheless  it  was  in  packing  that  the  basic  device  of 
modern  straight  line  production  seems  to  have  originated. 
The  "assembly  line"  and  "belt"  of  the  modern  motor  car, 
chemical,  or  electrical  equipment  plant  are  merely  an 
adaptation  of  the  "chain"  which  came  into  packing-plants 
in  1865  or  thereabouts.  Before  its  introduction  the  carcass 
of  the  animal  was  cleaned  and  cut  up  much  as  one  pre- 
pares and  carves  a  chicken  at  dinner — only  there  were 
more  carvers,  more  knives,  more  tables,  more  garbage 
cans  and  those  were  of  far  greater  sizes. 

When  Armour  opened  his  first  hog-house,  the  carcass 
of  the  pig  was  hoisted  by  man  power  upon  dressing  rails 
so  that  the  bristles  could  be  scraped  off.  Then  the  market- 
able parts  were  cut  off  and  carried  to  cooling  shelves  or 
placed  in  chilled  brine  or  other  pickle. 

The  idea  of  hanging  the  carcass  on  a  moving  chain  and 
passing  it  before  cutters,  each  of  whom  would  remove 
a  part  or  parts,  made  meat  cutting  a  straight  line  con- 
tinuous process,  and  changed  the  layout  of  the  whole 
plant.  The  primitive  chain  and  line  have  been  lengthened 
and  elaborated.  The  number  of  cutters  has  been  increased 
as  the  development  of  by-products  has  multiplied  the  num- 
ber of  separate  parts  taken  from  the  animal.  Auxiliary 
conveyors  have  been  installed  to  move  all  sorts  of  ma- 
terials to  all  sorts  of  destinations.  But  the  chain  is  still 
the  core  of  packing  mechanics. 

Before  it  could  become  really  efficient  for  pigs,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  that  a  hog  scraping  machine  be 
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invented,  because  scraping  the  porker's  hide  was  the 
"bottle  neck"  of  his  dismemberment.  As  cattle  hides  and 
sheep  pelts  are  always  removed,  that  problem  did  not 
present  itself  when  the  time  came  to  apply  mass  produc- 
tion methods  to  beef  steaks  and  lamb  chops. 

It  was  not  until  1876  that  William  W.  Kincaid  of  Chi- 
cago received  a  patent  for  a  hog-scraping  machine.  Great 
improvements  were  made  by  John  Bouchard,  co-worker 
of  Kincaid  in  1880.  But  the  real  triumph  in  pig  depila- 
tories was  the  machine  of  Cunning  and  Lowrie  of  Indian- 
apolis devised  in  1888,  which  could  shave  a  porker  as  no 
razor  has  ever  shaved  the  face  of  proud  man. 

Like  Stephenson's  first  practical  locomotive,  the 
"Rocket,"  which  is  reproduced  in  every  steam  locomotive 
on  the  rails  to-day,  with  auxiliary  gadgets  only,  the  pack- 
ing-house of  1865  is  essentially  the  packing-house  of 
to-day  on  the  side  of  killing  and  cutting. 

Here,  in  Armour's  words,  is  how  they  killed  and  cut  in 
his  day,  and  in  the  main  they  kill  and  cut  that  way  to-day: 

The  killing  is  done  by  hand,  no  mechanical  means  of 
wholesale  slaughter  having  been  evolved;  but  in  the  ma- 
nipulation of  the  carcass  many  ingenious  contrivances  are 
utilized.  The  scalding  and  the  scraping  of  the  hog  used  to 
be  a  slow  and  tedious  job;  but  to-day  as  soon  as  life  has 
left  the  animal  he  is  hooked  by  the  nose  to  an  endless 
chain,  passed  through  the  scalding-vats,  and  through  an 
automatically  adjustable  scraper,  where  he  is  deprived  of 
his  hair  and  bristles  in  a  few  seconds;  he  is  then  hoisted, 
head  down,  upon  an  inclined  rail;  and  is  disemboweled, 
beheaded,  washed,  trimmed,  and  whirled  off  to  the  chill- 
rooms  at  the  rate  of  twenty  hogs  a  minute.  The  cutting 
and  curing  of  the  hog,  too,  is  different  from  the  custom 
of  early  days.  Hams,  shoulders,  sides,  or  barreled  pork, 
comprised  the  selling  list  of  thirty  years  ago.  To-day  the 
variety  of  cuts  is  bewildering  to  an  outsider.  The  world 
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is  to-day  the  packer's  market,  and  he  has  to  study  the 
peculiarities  and  preferences  of  each  country,  and  even 
each  county.  The  influence  of  English  county  idiosyncrasies 
in  the  cutting  and  curing  of  home-killed  bacon  is  reflected 
to-day  in  our  cuts.  Wiltshires,  Cumberlands,  Stafford- 
shires,  etc.,  are  only  a  few  of  such  distinguishing  styles. 

But  even  before  the  mechanical  operations  had  been 
radically  improved  and  speeded  by  the  conveyor  system, 
there  had  come  a  radical  change  in  the  preservation  of 
the  flesh.  Until  about  1857,  two  years  before  Armour 
became  an  embryo  "pork  baron,"  packing,  like  farm 
slaughter,  had  to  wait  on  the  weather.  Pigs  could  be  killed 
only  after  frost,  without  great  risk  of  spoilage.  Weather 
made  packing  a  highly  seasonal  industry. 

Summer  killing  was  practiced  at  Chicago  in  1857.  I* 
spread  rapidly  to  all  packing  centers  including  Milwaukee. 
Natural  ice  was  the  paving  upon  which  the  packers  skated 
to  freedom  from  servitude  to  the  seasons.  The  many  lakes 
and  frequently  frozen  streams  of  the  Middle  West  pro- 
vided an  ample  supply.  In  a  few  years  huge  ice-houses 
were  a  feature  of  every  town  that  packed  pork,  and  the 
ice-pit,  roofed  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  became 
a  farm  fixture. 

The  use  of  ice  for  summer  killing  was  to  lead  later  to 
the  refrigerator  car,  most  important  of  all  the  inventions 
which  made  the  animal  industries  what  they  are  to-day. 
But  from  1857  to  1 875  ice  was  mainly  an  agency  for 
insuring  continuous  operations.  By  1870,  all  the  larger 
packing-plants  had  been  rebuilt  to  use  ice.  They  had 
cooling  rooms  chilled  by  natural  ice  for  both  fresh  and 
cured  meats.  Chambers  with  communicating  air  spaces 
were  built  over  the  rooms  to  be  chilled  and  cakes  of  ice 
were  placed  in  these.  The  packing-house  was  a  huge  ice- 
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box,  similar  in  principle  to  the  old  family  refrigerator, 
by  the  end  of  Armour's  first  decade  in  the  meat  trade. 

The  period  of  natural-ice  refrigeration  was  only  a  tem- 
porary phase  of  the  industry,  however.  Mechanical  re- 
frigeration was  a  successful  laboratory  experiment  long 
before  the  packers  used  natural  ice  for  summer  slaughter, 
and  patents  for  a  commercial  ice-machine  were  issued  the 
year  after  Armour  began  killing  shotes  at  Milwaukee. 
Spurred  by  the  immense  success  of  lager-beer,  after  arti- 
ficial refrigeration  made  large-scale  brewing  possible,  the 
packers  began  installing  artificial  ice-making  and  cooling 
machines  in  the  early  eighties. 

Dry  refrigeration  was  preferable  to  the  wet  soggy 
effects  of  natural  ice.  At  the  beginning  of  the  "gay  nine- 
ties" packing  had  entered  its  third  phase  of  preservation, 
that  of  power-produced  cold.  Plants  had  been  redesigned 
and  the  packing-house  had  become  a  refrigerating  plant 
enclosing  the  cutting  and  curing  factory. 

In  its  power-plant,  its  refrigerating  machinery  and  in 
its  conveyor  system,  the  packing-house  of  Armour's  last 
ten  years  was  an  industry  of  the  ultra  modern  type  em- 
ploying the  automatic  and  continuous  characteristic  of  the 
power  age. 

But  otherwise,  the  industry  remained  largely  a  handi- 
craft, still  relying  upon  a  core  of  highly  skilled  workers 
served  by  a  greater  host  of  unskilled  men.  However,  a 
great  many  auxiliary  and  by-product  industries  had 
stemmed  from  the  parent  packing  processes  which  Armour 
had  done  so  much  to  organize  and  improve. 

War,  foster  mother  of  invention,  had  come  to  quicken 
the  conversion  of  simple  slaughter  and  preservation  into 
complex  industry  and  trade  two  years  after  Armour  went 
into  the  produce  business  with  Frederick  B.  Miles.  The 
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Civil  War  was  the  critical  period  for  similar  transforma- 
tion of  many  American  industries,  but  upon  none  was  its 
effect  more  immediate  and  decisive  than  upon  the  animal 
industries.  The  railroad  was  waiting  to  carry  meat  to 
marching  men.  The  packers  had  to  provide  it.  Their 
mobilization  of  animals  and  their  preparation  of  animal 
food  in  forms  fit  for  fighting  men  on  the  move  was,  in  its 
way,  as  impressive  as  the  work  of  the  military  men  who 
adapted  war  to  steam  and  steel  in  the  conflict  which  re- 
cast America  into  an  integrated  industrial  nation. 


My  father  and  mother  are  entitled  to   the  credit  of  my  success. 

P.   D.    A. 


II 

MILWAUKEE    MILLION 

The  coming  of  Civil  War  to  America  found  Armour 
ready  to  profit  by  it.  He  had  a  standing  rendezvous  with 
destiny.  He  made  money  when  Manifest  Destiny  reached 
the  Pacific.  He  made  more  money  backing  battle  lines 
with  bacon  and  barreled  beef. 

It  is  hardly  history,  however,  to  classify  Armour  as  a 
war  profiteer.  His  fortune  was  less  a  result  of  war  profits 
than  most  of  the  great  American  holdings  that  trace  to 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  made  money  out  of  the  war, 
as  he  had  made  money  before  the  war,  and  as  he  made 
money  after  the  war. 

In  all  probability  he  would  have  made  millions  had  there 
never  been  a  Civil  War.  He  made  his  greatest  stake  in  the 
war  by  anticipating  peace  and  betting  on  it  while  most  of 
his  contemporaries  still  were  trying  to  reap  war  profits. 

Philip  D.  Armour  came  of  stock  that  had  sought  better 
opportunity  through  several  centuries.  On  his  mother's 
side,  he  was  linked  to  men  who  had  served  in  the  Connect- 
icut forces  under  Israel  Putnam  in  the  Revolution.  On  his 
father's  side  he  also  came  of  revolutionary  stock. 

With  the  curb  on  opportunity  affecting  those  New  Eng- 
enders who  did  not  take  to  the  factory  or  to  the  sea, 

13 
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Danforth  Armour  and  Juliana  Brooks  Armour,  his  wife, 
left  Connecticut  and  went  to  New  York,  at  Stockbridge, 
now  a  suburb  of  Oneida,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
River.  They  bought  a  farm,  where  their  children  were 
born  and  reared. 

It  seems  probable  that  Danforth  was  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  men  who  had  rallied  to  the  call  of  opportunity 
in  the  spending  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year,  during 
the  eight  years  of  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal.  No 
doubt  Danforth  Armour,  father  of  "P.D.,"  shared  in  the 
delight  of  his  fellow  Americans  when  in  1825  the  Erie 
Canal  was  opened  and  although  his  son  Philip  D.  Armour 
left  the  banks  of  the  canal  in  his  youth  it  was  a  decisive 
influence  on  his  whole  life.  It  was  the  canal  that  began 
the  diversion  of  Mississippi  Valley  traffic  to  the  eastern 
seaboard  from  New  Orleans  and  the  down-river  route. 
The  railroads  merely  completed  what  the  Erie  Canal 
began.  That  change  of  commercial  highway  made  Mil- 
waukee and  then  Chicago  cities  of  assured  destiny  in  meat 
packing. 

The  children  of  Danforth  and  Juliana  Armour  were: 
Simeon  Brooks  Armour,  February  1,  1828;  Andrew  Wat- 
son Armour,  January  27,  1829;  Maria  Lucia  Armour, 
September  19,  1830;  Philip  Danforth  Armour,  May  16, 
1832;  Marietta  Armour,  November  27,  1833;  Charles 
Eugene  Armour,  September  10,  1835  (He  was  killed  in 
the  Civil  War  while  serving  in  a  Kansas  regiment  in  Mis- 
souri.) ;  Herman  Ossian  Armour,  March  8,  1837;  Joseph 
Francis  Armour,  August  29,  1842. 

Their  routine  of  living  was  rigorous.  The  parents  were 
kindly  people,  but  Cleanliness  in  the  New  England  code 
was  next  to  Godliness,  even  if  they  had  moved  to  New 
York  State.  They  had  a  self-sustaining  farm.  It  produced 
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food  for  the  family.  They  never  had  heard  of  vitamins, 
but  they  came  of  sturdy  stock,  whose  behavior  had  been 
controlled  by  strong  taboos.  They  were  healthy  children. 
The  farm  slaughtered  cattle,  provided  fats,  which  com- 
bined with  lye  made  strong,  highly  cleansing  soap,  which 
Juliana  knew  well  how  to  make.  There  was  a  brook 
near-by  and  there  the  children  were  scrubbed  until  each 
was  old  enough  to  scrub  himself  or  herself. 

Long  after,  when  he  was  a  leader  in  the  business  life  of 
Kansas  City,  Simeon  Armour  remarked,  "I  had  all  my 
children  before  I  was  married,  doing  my  share  in  helping 
to  bring  up  my  brothers  and  sisters."  Like  all  families 
of  that  era,  that  of  Danforth  Armour  helped  on  the  farm. 
As  the  children  grew  they  shared  increasingly  in  work. 
They  became  hard  muscled  and  rugged.  Philip  Armour 
spoke  thus  of  the  family  life  many  years  later: 

I  think  the  old  Armours  were  born  as  tough  as  mules : 
they  simply  inherited  from  healthy  parents  a  healthy  body 
and  a  healthy  mind. 

I  distinctly  remember  when  I  was  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  of  going  from  the  house  we  lived  in,  to  another  little 
house  we  owned,  something  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, when  the  snow  was  two  feet  deep.  I  time  and  time 
again  ran  over  to  the  brick  house  barefooted  with  my 
brothers,  when  the  snow  was  always  to  my  ankles  and 
sometimes  to  my  knees. 

The  one  that  got  there  first  was  the  best  fellow.  But 
time  and  time  again  I  ran  over  there  barefooted,  and 
when  I  got  to  a  brick  barn,  my  feet  were  as  red  as 
lobsters;  then  I  would  stick  them  into  the  mow  of  hay 
for  ten  minutes,  and  then  we  would  start  back.  No  dog 
on  earth  could  catch  us,  as  we  ran  so  fast  and  were  so 
healthy  that  nothing  on  earth  seemed  to  phase  us. 

It  was  simply  nature  handed  down  to  us  as  clean  and 
pure  as  nature  made  the  Indian.  And  all  the  health  and 
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wealth  I  have  obtained  since  is  more  due  to  the  healthy- 
outdoor  plant  that  I  was  when  I  was  young,  than  anything 
else. 

Such  was  the  sort  of  young  life  with  which  rural  New 
York  and  the  East  generally  was  filled  in  those  days. 
Families  were  large.  While  the  farms  could  feed  them  as 
they  grew  up,  the  parental  lands  seldom  were  large 
enough  to  be  divided  to  sustain  the  families  of  those 
children  who,  maturing,  married  and  in  turn  had  families. 
So  they  were  ready  to  share  in  the  westward  push. 

At  the  home  of  the  Danforth  Armours,  every  one  tak- 
ing a  hand,  everybody  with  something  to  do,  chores  on 
week-days,  chapel  on  Sunday,  for  the  family  was  Meth- 
odist, all  members  made  their  farm  prosper.  There  was 
nothing  of  wealth,  but  enough  to  clothe  the  children  and 
their  parents,  enough  to  send  the  children  to  school  and 
to  leave  father  Danforth  something  with  which  to  help 
his  boys  later  on. 

Stockbridge  lacked  a  school,  so  the  children  went  to 
Valley  Mills,  a  town  near-by.  At  Cazenovia  was  an 
academy.  The  state  was  being  dotted  with  such  schools  as 
New  England  had  been.  The  children  went  there. 

Philip  D.  Armour  left  no  tradition  of  zeal  for  scholar- 
ship at  the  Academy.  While  he  did  not  dislike  books  he 
had  a  more  appreciative  eye  for  attractive  girls,  one  in 
particular.  He  liked  a  good  horse  and  he  never  got  over 
that.  He  liked  a  buggy  and  what  was  a  buggy  at  that  age 
without  a  girl  in  the  seat?  He  was  one  of  those  genera- 
tions sung  by  Franklin  P.  Adams  in  "Thank  God,  we 
took  our  Janes  out  buggy  riding." 

Young  Phil  Armour  liked  the  moonlight,  like  every 
other  farm  boy  and  city  boy.  What  girl  didn't  like  moon- 
light? It  wasn't  invented  at  Hollywood.  But  the  faculty 
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of  Cazenovia  Academy  did  not  like  the  combination  of 
a  boy  student,  a  girl,  a  buggy,  and  moonlight.  Young 
Phil,  always  factual,  saw  no  harm,  where  there  was  none. 
But  the  faculty,  considering  that  the  buggy  ride  ended  at 
10  P.M.,  called  on  their  imaginations.  Well,  faculties  are 
that  way. 

So  an  angry  young  man,  a  reddish-headed,  powerfully 
built  man,  wTho  had  not  yet  learned  to  send  his  blood  to 
his  brain,  and  to  fight  with  that,  probably  was  very  near 
trying  to  change  the  appearance  of  some  faculty  noses, 
that  seemed  over  long.  But  even  in  youth,  the  blood 
paused  in  the  brain  long  enough  to  consider  the  girl.  The 
hard  Yankee  strain,  that  was  to  help  him  through  so 
many  tight  spots,  and  to  help  him  make  so  many  mil- 
lions, led  Phil  Armour  to  make  his  first  deal.  He  would 
leave  the  school,  but  the  girl  must  be  retained.  That  was 
his  price.  The  members  of  the  faculty  did  not  realize  it, 
but  they  were  setting  the  precedent  for  many  a  better 
man,  they  were  settling  at  the  price  set  by  Phil  Armour. 

In  the  later  years  P.  D.  Armour  sat  in  his  office  in  the 
Home  Insurance  Building  on  Chicago's  LaSalle  Street. 
He  was  a  power  in  Packingtown,  in  railroads  and  banks. 
He  looked  out  of  his  private  office  into  the  main  office, 
where  his  department  chiefs  sat  in  a  row.  In  one  corner 
was  a  vault.  When  the  House  of  Armour  wanted  more 
money,  securities  were  taken  from  that  vault  to  a  bank, 
and  the  money  was  at  hand.  Grain  from  the  farms  of  the 
West,  Midwest,  Northwest,  was  loaded  into  his  elevators, 
soon  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

"The  old  man,"  the  boss  of  all  that,  looked  into  his 
main  office.  There  stood  a  familiar,  if  older  figure.  That 
other  man  had  sat,  when  the  angry  red-headed  young 
man  had  stood  and  taken  insults,  made  his  deal,  set  his 
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price.  The  millionaire  had  the  door  of  his  private  office 
opened.  He  sat.  The  other  man  stood. 

"Mr.  Armour,"  said  the  other  man,  "perhaps  you  re- 
member me?" 

Phil  Armour,  the  bad  boy  of  the  Cazenovia  Academy, 
sat  silent,  as  silent  as  he  had  sat  after  he  had  made  his 
offer,  and  had  waited  outside,  while  the  faculty  had  con- 
sidered in  private. 

"I  was,"  said  the  man  still  standing  in  front  of  the 
student,  "the  only  member  of  the  faculty  to  vote  against 
your  expulsion." 

Said  the  bad  boy,  thinking  of  the  girl,  who  had  married 
the  other  fellow,  while  he  was  out  west  getting  a  start: 

"It  took  you  a  damn  long  time  to  tell  me  that." 

Then  the  master  of  millions  turned  to  matters  on  his 
desk. 

According  to  Oliver  Newcomb  of  Stockbridge: 

The  children  got  studious  habits  from  their  mother. 
She  knew  how  to  get  and  Danford  knew  how  to  keep. 
Arid  in  the  church,  she  was  a  regular  politician.  She  could 
swing  the  female  side  of  that  Methodist  meeting  house 
any  way  she  wanted  to,  but  she  was  not  as  "sot  in  her 
ways"  as  Danford.  One  time  Danford  took  to  lawin'  one 
of  the  neighbors  over  a  fence.  It  took  a  long  time  to  settle 
that,  but  it  was  settled  Danford's  way. 

When  the  California  gold  rush  of  1849  came,  the  ven- 
turesome from  all  the  states  of  the  Union  poured  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  1852  Philip  Armour  was 
"bound  by  articles"  to  a  neighboring  farmer,  from  whose 
land  he  could  see  the  stage-coach  pass  bound  for  the 
West.  He  approached  his  boss.  Yes,  the  farmer  would 
release  him.  Might  give  him  some  help  in  provisions  for 
the  western  trip,  would  go  himself,  if  he  were  younger, 
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liked  to  see  young  men  with  get  up  and  go  about  them. 
Philip  walked  into  his  home  and  told  his  parents,  "I  have 
decided  to  go  West."  There  was  a  family  conference.  Out 
of  it  came  a  team  of  horses  and  a  wagon. 

Philip  Armour  went  West  overland  to  Independence, 
Missouri,  which  in  an  earlier  day,  1830-31,  Joseph  Smith, 
Mormon  prophet,  had  called  "the  land  of  promise  and  the 
place  of  the  city  of  Zion,"  but  Armour  found  it  a  horse- 
traders'  town;  harness  shops,  wagon  shops,  wheelwrights, 
provisioners,  grog  shops.  Here  the  Kaw  (later  the  Kan- 
sas) and  the  Missouri  rivers  met,  and  at  Westport  there* 
was  a  ford  into  Kansas. 

When  Philip  Armour  reached  the  town  of  Independ- 
ence with  its  adjacent  town  of  Westport  Landing,  those 
places  already  had  a  past  to  fire  the  imagination.  Here 
was  the  real  gateway  to  the  West.  Not  far  out  of  Inde- 
pendence, two  great  trails  forked.  A  sign  showed  that 
to  the  west  and  south  lay  the  Old  Santa  Fe  trail,  which 
ran  into  Mexico,  and  to  the  north,  the  Oregon  trail. 

Phil  Armour  and  his  co-travelers  found  a  town  in 
which  mingled  men  with  coon-skin  caps  and  leather 
clothes,  trappers  from  the  north  and  west,  shrewd 
Yankee  storekeepers,  gamblers,  drunks,  harlots.  Over  all 
was  a  smell  of  leather  and  sweat,  harness  and  foodstuffs, 
through  all  a  feeling  of  push  and  ambition,  noses  for 
bargains.  Men  who  decided  to  settle  near-by  would  sell 
trail  equipment  no  longer  needed.  Dealers  in  oxen  or 
mules  would  swap  for  horses,  people  who  had  decided 
to  settle  in  towns  were  getting  rid  of  surplus  stuff.  East- 
ern goods  were  being  exchanged  for  things  useful  in  the 
more  arid  lands. 

Phil  Armour  joined  a  caravan  and  helped  to  drive 
oxen.  Those  animals  were  hitched  from  two  to  twelve 
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to  a  wagon,  depending  on  load  and  resources.  The  cara- 
van made  an  average  of  twenty  miles  a  day.  At  night 
the  oxen  grazed  and  slept,  while  the  people,  the  men 
armed  with  rifles  and  revolvers,  took  turns  sleeping  and 
standing  guard.  The  wagons  were  tied  in  a  circle,  the 
oxen  tied  close  enough  to  them,  so  that  they  could  not 
escape. 

On  the  way  west  from  time  to  time  there  was  wild 
game.  Then  many,  freed  from  the  salted  provisions,  over- 
ate of  the  fresh  meat  and  got  dysentery.  Further  west 
buffalo  were  shot.  Young  Phil  had  a  chance  to  see  those 
herds  from  which  the  robes  had  been  taken  that  had 
been  of  so  much  use  when  the  weather  was  right  for 
sleighing  around  Stockbridge. 

Passing  over  the  plains,  rocks  were  landmarks.  Near 
Court  House  Rock  in  Nebraska  there  was  a  place  which 
got  the  name  of  Postoffice  Rock  because  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  passers-by  to  leave  notes  written  on  bleached 
bones  found  along  the  trails.  At  night,  when  the  day 
had  not  been  too  hard,  there  was  singing  around  the 
camp-fires,  hymns,  old  New  York  or  New  England  songs, 
precursors  of  the  songs  of  the  cow  camps. 

By  the  time  Phil  Armour  hit  the  mountains,  where 
he  was  to  find  gold,  what  fat  had  been  on  him  when 
he  left  the  farm  was  gone.  He  was  lean  as  a  longhorn, 
having  lost  something  of  his  Hereford  bullock  build. 
Going  through  the  mountains,  his  shoes  burst,  his  feet 
tender,  with  $160  and  a  little  more  in  his  pockets,  he 
met  a  man  with  a  sleek  mule.  His  farmer's  eye  lighted, 
for  here  was  a  mule,  a  prime  mule,  too,  with  hoofs  much 
sounder  than  were  his  feet. 

"Tired,  stranger?"  asked  the  man  with  the  mule,  look- 
ing at  young  Phil's  burst  shoes. 
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"I  could  feel  fresher,"  said  the  Yankee. 

"The  mule  might  help,"  suggested  the  other,  ua  good 
mule  helps  a  lot  in  the  mountains,  and  it's  a  good  ways 
on  to  the  next  camp,  mule  knows  how  to  get  there,  too." 

Phil  Armour's  feet  had  increased  their  aches  as  his 
practiced  farmer's  eyes  had  looked  over  that  mule.  The 
mule  probably  would  come  high,  but  that  was  the  way 
things  were,  when  you  wanted  things  that  were  scarce. 
No  chance  to  get  that  mule,  most  likely,  at  the  price 
it  would  have  fetched  at  Westport. 

"What  do  you  want  for  it?"  the  young  farmer  asked. 

"Might  take  a  couple  of  hundred,"  said  the  mule  man, 
"cheap  at  that,  considering  what  the  mountains  do  to  a 
man's  feet,  and  seeing  I  will  have  to  walk  to  camp,  instead 
of  riding." 

"Might  give  you  $100,"  remarked  the  young  man 
from  the  East,  standing  firmly  on  both  his  feet,  as  if  they 
did  not  hurt. 

"Guess  I  better  move  along,"  remarked  the  mule  man, 
shifting  a  chew  of  tobacco  and  neatly  tinting  a  stone. 

"Might  give  you  $125,"  said  Phil  Armour,  still  trying 
to  stand  firmly  on  his  aching  feet. 

"Sorry  stranger,  we  always  like  to  be  friendly  in  these 
parts,  but  we  can't  indulge  in  charity,  not  yet,  we  ain't 
rich  enough.  Got  to  be  going." 

"Give  you  $150,"  replied  Phil  Armour,  easing  his 
weight,  a  little,  from  one  sore  foot  to  the  other. 

"Well,  seeing  you  are  a  stranger,  and  how  I  always 
aim  to  be  big  hearted,  if  I  don't  suffer  too  much  from 
it,"  the  mule  man  replied,  smiling,  "I  will  take  $160  for 
this  fine  mule." 

Young  Armour  dug  up  $160  and  the  mule  became 
his.  Probably  never  in  a  life  that  was  to  know  many 
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a  private  car,  did  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  Phil  Armour 
feel  a  sense  of  delight  equal  to  that  moment  at  which 
his  weight  was  transferred  from  his  feet  to  the  hooves 
of  that  mule.  And  the  mule  was  as  good  as  his  former 
owner's  word.  He  ambled  off  toward  town,  and  soon, 
with  the  feeling  of  one  of  Luxury's  darlings  in  a  world 
of  scenic  beauty,  Phil  Armour  rode  into  that  place.  Into 
a  dusty,  rocky  path  between  wooden  shacks,  he  rode. 
Suddenly  a  man  rushed  out  and  grabbed  the  bridle. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  mule?"  this  man  roared. 

"Bought  him,"  said  Phil  Armour,  "bought  him  back 
in  the  mountains  a  little  way,  paid  $160  for  him.  He  is 
my  mule." 

"What  did  that  man  look  like  who  sold  you  that 
mule?"  shouted  the  stranger. 

Young  Phil  described  the  man. 

"Sold  the  mule?"  the  stranger  asked.  "Why  he  swin- 
dled you,  that's  what  he  did.  He  stole  the  mule  in  this 
very  town,  took  it  out  and  sold  it.  He's  hiding  out  in 
the  hills  from  the  vigilantes  now,  I  bet.  Say,  stranger, 
I  am  an  old-timer  here  and  a  new-comer  that  takes  ad- 
vice is  the  one  that  gets  along  out  here  in  Californy.  I 
believe  you  are  all  right,  but  there's  tough  characters 
here  that  would  not.  See  that  saloon  over  there.  There's 
lots  of  fellows  like  that  in  there.  Fact  is,  I'd  bet  that 
Dennis  Hanks  is  in  there  himself." 

"Who's  Dennis  Hanks?"  Phil  Armour  asked,  being 
off  the  mule  by  this  time,  back  on  his  sore  feet,  but  craving 
facts. 

"Who's  Dennis  Hanks?"  retorted  the  stranger,  seem- 
ing to  lose  his  anger  in  the  very  wonder  over  the  ques- 
tion. "Say  you  better  let  me  have  that  mule  and  get  out 
quick  as  you  can.  You  are  new  here.  Get  out  quick  before 
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the  vigilantes  get  you.  We  just  opened  a  new  graveyard 
a  while  back  and  horse  stealing  is  a  capital  crime." 

The  weary  feet  propelled  Phil  Armour  out  of  that 
town  and  into  the  trail  again,  bound  for  the  next  dig- 
gings. When  he  arrived  he  could  get  no  farther.  He 
might  get  a  hold  on  things,  anyway  he  would  be  off  his 
feet  for  a  while. 

Phil  Armour  later  recited  the  story  of  the  mule  and 
was  told  by  wiser  westerners: 

''The  man  you  met  and  the  man  who  took  the  mule 
away,  are  partners.  That  mule  will  make  those  two  men 
rich,  if  they  ain't  hanged  first." 

As  he  went  about,  he  met  Edward  Croarkin.  Shortly 
thereafter  it  became  "Ed"  and  "Phil." 

So  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  Phil  Armour  learned 
about  panning  gold,  and  then  he  struck  his  stride.  He 
met  a  Vermont  Yankee.  They  put  their  heads  together. 
If  you  washed  gold,  well  maybe  you  got  something,  and 
maybe  you  did  not.  But  every  one  who  washed  gold 
wanted  water.  If  this  man  moved  out  to-day,  some  one 
came  in  to-morrow — or  the  day  after.  Gambling  was  all 
right  for  the  other  fellow,  if  he*  wanted  to  toss  away 
hard-earned  money  over  dice  or  women;  that  was  his 
business.  But  that  was  not  the  way  of  Phil  Armour,  who 
was  out  there  for  a  fortune.  So  he  and  the  Vermonter 
ditched  water  from  the  Sacramento  and  its  tributaries  to 
the  places  where  the  miners  wanted  it. 

"Work  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  ever  was  handed 
down  to  a  man  or  boy.  If  a  fellow  is  only  busy,  he  never 
will  be  in  mischief,"  Armour  afterward  explained.  "Hard 
work  never  killed  anybody  but,  of  course,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  working  too  hard,  and  getting  into  an  uncom- 
fortable  nervous   strain   and  frame  of  mind.   There   is 
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nothing  that  really  ever  bothers  me  very  much.  I  am 
that  sort  of  make  up,  that  I  throw  off  cares  easily.  Give 
me  plenty  of  work  and  that  is  about  all  the  tonic  I  want." 

Phil  Armour  and  the  Vermonter  made  money.  They 
made  it  slowly  and  steadily.  They  spent  some  of  it  for 
night  and  day  guards,  so  that  the  ditches  would  not  be 
tapped  without  pay.  They  were  water  contractors  now 
and  ditch-digging  contractors.  Pay  in  California  was  high, 
expenses  were  high,  but  they  made  money.  How  did  Phil 
Armour  divert  himself? 

There  were  plenty  of  means  in  those  days.  There  was 
gambling,  there  were  women.  When  men  work  hard, 
their  play  times  are  usually  violent.  All  who  know  miners, 
sailors,  soldiers,  and  men  of  basic  industry  everywhere 
are  aware  of  that. 

Phil  Armour  regarded  himself  as  a  healthy  "outdoor 
plant,"  and  man  of  principles.  In  a  letter  he  gave  these 
ideas  of  retaining  his  physical  strength : 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  personally  I  have  never  abused 
it  but  very,  very  little,  although  it  takes  very  little  to 
bruise  and  break  the  most  stalwart  constitution.  But  I 
had  inborn  in  me  an  element  of  thrift  and  saving,  which 
kept  me  from  any  byways  and  wrong  pathways  that  others 
followed.  The  economies  which  mother  taught  me  kept 
me  pretty  well  in  the  straight  path,  and  I  always  felt 
like  husbanding  something  for  a  rainy  day,  that  I  never 
turned  to  the  right  or  left,  but  very  little  in  the  way  of 
dissipation.*****  All  the  preaching  and  prayers  that  a 
father  and  mother  can  give  probably  don't  help  us  much 
as  little  ones,  unless  there  is  instilled  into  us  at  the  proper 
time  the  necessity  of  always  saving  something  for  a  rainy 
day. 

Phil  Armour  went  back  to  Stockbridge,  then  west  to 
Milwaukee.  He  found  the  girl  of  the  academy  days.  She 
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had  married  and  Stockbridge  looked  small  and  slow  after 
the  West. 

While  he  was  out  west  his  brother  Herman  had  moved 
to  Milwaukee  and  taken  up  the  grain  and  provision  busi- 
ness there  that  became  Armour  Brothers.  On  his  second 
trip  west  Philip  had  his  first  glimpse  of  the  packing  in- 
dustry at  Cincinnati,  "Porkopolis"  since  1840. 

Perhaps  it  was  there  that  he  got  the  ambition  that 

led  to  the  mobilization  of  the  House  of  Armour,  Philip 

and  his  brothers  Herman,  Watson,  Simeon,  and  Joseph, 

who  were  to  build  that  house.  Phil  Armour's   $6,000 

made  in  California  would  not  have  made  much  of  a  dent 

in  Cincinnati  and  word  from  brother  Herman  indicated 

that  Milwaukee  was  a  better  place,  that  the  money  would 

go  further  there,  and  that  the  chances  were  wider  open. 

So  Phil  Armour  went  to  Milwaukee  and  first  put  much 

of  his  money  into  a  soap  business.  He  bought  fats  from 

the  pork  packers  there  and  made  crude  soap.  The  market 

appeared  to  be  good,  but  the  soap  factory  ignited  one 

day  and  burned  down.  He  was  on  the  move  again.  This 

time  he  went  to  St.  Paul.  That  city,  on  the  upper  waters 

of  the  Mississippi,  was  his  home  for  nearly  two  years. 

That  was  the  place  in  which  he  met  James  J.  Hill, 

manager  for  a  steamboat  line.  Their  friendship  grew  and 

before  long  they  often  slept  on  the  same  river  steamer 

when  it  was  tied  up  at  the  dock. 

"Jim"  Hill  arrived  in  St.  Paul  in  1856.  He  came 
from  Canada  and  was  Scotch-Irish.  His  mother  had  been 
a  Dunbar  from  Scotland.  His  father's  family  hailed  from 
County  Armagh,  Ireland.  It  was  a  tradition  in  the 
Armour  family  that  an  ancestor  had  been  in  the  Crom- 
wellian  forces  at  the  Battle  of  Dunbar  in  Scotland.  More 
recently  the  Dunbars  were  from  Tipperary.  So  there  was 
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THE  SIGNED  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 

FOR  THEIR  BUSINESS 

The  original  is  in  the  offices  which  P.  D.  Armour  III  and  his 

in  the  tower  of  the  Marshall  Field  Building.  This  agreement 
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FREDERICK  B.   MILES    AND    P.   D.    ARMOUR, 
IN  MILWAUKEE. 

brother,  Lester,  share  with  their  mother,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Valentine, 
has  the  clause  that  neither  shall  draw  more  than  $100  a  month. 
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something  in  common  between  Phil  Armour  and  the  man 
who  was  to  become  famous  among  the  later  Scandinavian 
settlers,  most  wheat  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  as  "Yim" 
Hill,  and  a  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan  in  railroad  enter- 
prises. They  bunked  on  the  boat  tied  up  at  "Diamond 
Joe"  Reynolds'  dock  and  they  talked  about  the  future. 

After  two  years  of  hide  sales  in  and  around  St.  Paul, 
Phil  Armour  went  back  to  Milwaukee  with  a  new  stake. 
There  he  went  into  the  provision  business  with  Miles. 
Their  articles  of  partnership  provided  that  neither  was 
to  draw  more  than  $100  a  month.  In  that  agreement 
mention  is  made  of  Armour  Brothers,  already  substan- 
tial grain  dealers. 

In  1862,  Philip  Armour  made  a  second  trip  to  Cin- 
cinnati which  he  had  visited  on  his  return  from  Cali- 
fornia. There  in  the  sixties  the  packing  business  was 
booming  with  war  orders,  largely  for  salt  pork.  The 
armies  butchered  cattle  where  it  was  convenient  and  ate 
the  fresh  meat.  But  salt  pork  and  hardtack  with  whatever 
the  "country  afforded"  formed  the  main  diet  of  the  armies 
on  the  march,  with  fresh  beef,  when  it  could  be  had.  So 
Philip  Armour,  as  a  well-to-do  grocer  and  a  prosperous 
dealer  in  provisions,  was  somebody  of  consequence  when 
he  went  to  Cincinnati  the  second  time. 

Business  was  not  entirely  the  object  of  his  trip.  For 
on  that  visit  he  married.  In  his  early  days  he  had  been 
wont  to  consult  his  sister,  Marietta,  "even  over  swap- 
ping a  knife,"  he  later  said,  and  the  counsels  of  his 
mother  always  were  with  him.  So  solvency  suggested  a 
family  to  him.  He  was  middle  height  and  thickly  built. 
Malvina  Belle  Ogden  of  Cincinnati  was  tall,  slender,  and 
of  striking  good  looks. 

Her  father,  Jonathan  Ogden,  was  descended  from  one 
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of  the  two  Ogden  brothers,  architects,  who  had  come 
from  England  in  1642  and  in  the  course  of  their  pro- 
fession had  built  the  first  stone  church  of  their  faith 
on  Manhattan  Island,  after  coming  there  from  New 
England.  John  Ogden,  father  of  Jonathan,  was  a  New 
Yorker.  Jonathan  was  born  on  June  12,  1807,  in  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey,  and  came  to  Cincinnati  in  1828.  There 
he  was  in  the  clothing  business,  in  real  estate  and  in 
lumber.  The  Ogdens  had  four  children. 

Philip  Armour  returned  to  Milwaukee  with  his  bride. 
That  was  his  first  step  toward  his  own  dynasty. 

The  real  start  toward  the  House  of  Armour  began  in 
1862  when  Frederick  Layton  wanted  to  retire  from  his 
association  with  John  Plankinton  and  Plankinton  said  to 
Armour : 

"I  would  like  to  have  you  go  into  partnership  with  me." 
"But   I   have   not  got   enough   money,"   Armour   an- 
swered. 

"I  don't  care,"  replied  Plankinton,  "I  don't  care  if  you 
haven't  got  a  cent.  I  would  rather  have  your  experience 
and  ability  in  my  business  than  all  the  money  you  could 
put  in." 

John  Plankinton  of  Pennsylvania  was  born  in  1820, 
twelve  years  before  Armour.  By  the  year  1832  he  was 
in  Pittsburgh  and  soon  thereafter  he  was  a  butcher's 
helper.  In  1844  he  had  $420  saved,  beyond  the  money 
needed  to  go  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  was  to  meet  an- 
other eastern  butcher  and  go  into  partnership.  But  travel 
schedules  were  uncertain.  When  Plankinton  reached  Mil- 
waukee, his  prospective  partner  said  that  while  he  was 
waiting,  he  received  a  better  offer.  John  Plankinton,  lean, 
tall,  twenty-four  years  old,  with  a  wife  and  determina- 
tion, began  business  with  his  $420  capital. 
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He  was  familiar  with  slaughtering  and  cutting  up  of 
cattle.  On  the  day  he  arrived  and  was  told  of  the  change 
in  business  prospects,  he  bought  a  cow  for  $9.00,  and 
then  rented  pasturage  on  Spring  Street  hill  for  his  cow. 
He  would  lead  her  to  water,  but  otherwise  she  should 
sustain  herself,  until  she  began  to  sustain  him.  For  eight 
dollars  a  month  he  rented  living  quarters. 

Then  for  $64  a  year  he  rented  a  lot  on  Spring  Street 
from  E.  D.  Holton,  as  a  site  for  his  butcher  shop.  For 
carpenter  hire,  and  materials  he  paid  $108,  and  in  four- 
teen days  after  he  arrived  in  Milwaukee,  he  was  ready 
for  business.  There  was  his  store,  the  cow  was  off  the 
pasture  lot  and  on  his  counters.  His  gross  business  was 
$12,000  the  first  year.  In  the  course  of  this  business 
he  met  many  people.  Among  them  was  perhaps  the  best- 
dressed  businessman  of  the  city,  Frederick  Layton,  son 
of  John,  both  pork  packers.  They  became  partners. 

Armour  went  into  Plankinton  and  Armour  with  a  half 
interest.  Herman  O.  Armour,  a  brother  who  preceded 
him  to  Milwaukee,  also  was  prospering,  as  was  his 
brother  Joseph,  a  Chicago  grain  dealer.  By  1864  busi- 
ness was  booming.  War  orders  and  shrewd  deals  in  the 
provision  market  were  doing  well  for  the  house  of 
Plankinton  and  Armour.  As  leading  packers  they  en- 
larged their  facilities.  The  telegraph  was  a  factor  in  the 
movements  of  armies.  It  was  noted  by  this  time  that 
while  the  South  was  winning  battles,  it  was  losing  cam- 
paigns. Gettysburg,  the  three-day  battle  in  1863,  was 
more  than  a  Union  victory. 

This  was  as  clear  to  P.  D.  Armour  of  Milwaukee  as 
to  any  of  the  high  command  at  Washington,  perhaps 
clearer  than  to  most.  And  the  telegraph  kept  him  in  in- 
creasing touch  with  the  general  situation. 


MRS.     PHILIP    DANFORTH    ARMOUR 
{Courtesy   of  Mrs.   P.  A.   Valentine) 
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Hunches  that  the  war  soon  would  end  were  becom- 
ing stronger  and  stronger  to  Armour.  And  then  prices 
would  fall.  Part  of  his  avowed  belief  in  the  divine  man- 
agement of  the  world,  that  things  were  to  grow  bigger 
and  better,  was  that  market  bulls  were  on  the  side  of 
the  expanding  will  of  God  and  bears  were  on  the  side 
of  the  cosmos  favored  by  the  Devil,  the  side  of  loss  and 
destruction.  But  this  time,  his  judgment  and  information 
pointed  the  Devil's  way.  He  accepted  that  as  a  revelation. 

Early  one  morning  after  a  hurried  breakfast,  he  hastily 
drove  to  the  home  of  John  Plankinton.  He  arrived  there 
as  a  confirmed  optimist  ready  to  back  the  Union,  and 
bear  the  pork  market.  Plankinton,  another  early  riser 
had  not  left  for  their  place  of  business. 

"John,"  Armour  argued,  "Grant  and  the  Union  are 
going  to  win  before  long,  then  the  market  is  sure  to 
go  down.  We  ought  to  sell  short.  I'm  not  for  that  as 
a  general  thing,  you  know,  but  there  are  times,  and  this 
is  one  of  them.  I  am  a  bull  on  the  Union  and  Grant  and 
a  bear  on  pork.  It's  $40  a  barrel  now,  but  with  peace, 
it's  going  to  break." 

They  figured  together.  Armour  caught  the  first  train 
for  New  York.  He  would  oversee  the  deal  in  person. 
He  decided  to  sell  all  the  mess  pork  that  Plankinton 
and  Armour  had,  at  $40  a  barrel,  and,  also,  to  sell  short. 
Reaching  New  York,  he  was  met  with  bullish  enthusiasm. 
The  firm  of  Wallace  and  Wicks,  with  whom  the  eastern 
business  of  Plankinton  and  Armour  was  done,  listened  to 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Armour. 

It  was  a  terrible  thing,  they  told  him.  It  meant  ruin. 
In  the  second  place  it  was  immoral.  In  fact,  that  was 
not  their  way  of  doing  business,  it  wasn't  respectable, 
somehow.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  against  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  best  men  in  New  York.  In  fact,  a  pool  was 
being  formed  to  bull  the  market  in  pork,  to  hold  for 
better  prices  than  $40  a  barrel.  Wouldn't  Mr.  Armour 
like  to  join  that?  He  would  not?  Well  wouldn't  he  like 
to  meet  some  of  the  men  who  were  in  it? 

It  never  had  been  the  policy  of  Philip  Armour  to  refuse 
to  listen.  Of  that  Wallace  and  Wicks  should  be  informed 
by  that  time.  As,  indeed,  they  were  and  so  Mr.  Armour 
met  members  of  the  pool  and  was  invited  to  join.  He 
listened  to  them.  "No,"  he  said,  and  proceeded  to  sell 
the  firm's  mess  pork  at  $40  a  barrel,  much  to  the  moral 
indignation  of  Wallace  and  Wicks.  And  he  sold  short. 
Partly  to  teach  this  brash  small-town  trader  a  lesson, 
a  bull  leader  of  the  pork  pool  remarked  in  the  hearing 
of  Mr.  Armour,  "I  think  I'd  like  to  take  another  lot 
of  that  mess  pork." 

"I'll  sell  you  1,000  barrels,  if  you  want  it,"  Armour 
told  him. 

uWhen  pork  is  $60  a  barrel,  you  will  want  to  get 
1,000  back,"  said  the  bull  leader. 

"I  will  deliver  you  that  pork  when  I  can  get  it  at 
$18  a  barrel,"  was  Armour's  retort,  and  when  he  saw 
the  market  go  down  $5.00  a  barrel,  he  took  train  for 
Milwaukee.  From  Milwaukee,  he  and  Plankinton  filled 
that  and  similar  sales  contracts  with  pork  obtained  at  $18 
a  barrel. 

Several  results  came  from  this  deal.  First  and  most 
important  for  the  future,  were  profits  estimated  from 
$500,000  to  $1,500,000,  giving  the  firm  of  Plankinton 
and  Armour  additional  cash  capital,  and  those  two  men 
a  further  lift  up  the  ladder  of  fortune.  Second,  many 
of  the  losers  in  the  market  game  that  had  spun  with 
the  turns  of  a  porcine  wheel  of  fortune  were  the  Cin- 
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cinnati  packers,  who  had  been  built  up  when  the  down- 
river traffic  was  the  governing  factor  in  the  movement 
of  commodities. 

The  Armour-Plankinton  deal  was  pivotal  as  the  turn- 
ing point  toward  the  era  when  business  would  follow 
the  newer  means  of  communication,  the  railway,  the 
transit  that  was  to  build  the  house  of  Armour,  as  it  was 
to  change  the  destiny  of  cities,  and  to  lift  Chicago  from 
civic  mud  hen  to  metropolis. 

The  foresight  of  Philip  Armour,  and  his  subsequent 
policy  of  always  having  a  large  amount  of  what  he  called 
"loose  money,"  and  selling  before  the  bottom  fell  out  of 
the  market,  or  before  the  values  of  inventories  shrunk, 
was  the  basis  of  the  deal  that  largely  founded  his  fortune. 

What  sort  of  product  the  firm  of  Plankinton  and 
Armour  was  putting  on  the  market  was  described  thus 
by  H.  Harcourt  Horn,  an  Englishman,  who  passed 
through  Milwaukee  on  his  way  to  join  fellow  Britons 
in  Iowa  in  1868 : 

Speaking  of  Milwaukee,  that  city  of  good-natured  Ger- 
mans and  far-famed  beer,  a  man  who  has  not  feasted 
on  ham  and  eggs  at  the  Plankinton  House  certainly  has 
missed  one  of  the  Epicurean  joys  of  life.  Plankinton  was 
a  pork  packer  there,  and  the  very  choicest  hams,  cured 
by  a  secret  process,  were  set  apart  for  his  hotel  alone. 
Then  only  the  very  best  cuts  of  ham  ever  were  sent  to 
the  table,  and  with  eggs  fresh  from  the  farm,  formed  a 
dish  at  which  the  mouth  of  Lucullus  would  have  watered.* 

As  the  packing  business  in  Milwaukee  grew,  the  num- 
ber of  the  plants  engaged  in  the  business  decreased.  That 
was  true  elsewhere,  and  was  to  continue.  Economies  of 
the  larger  scale  of  operation,  more  aggressive  business 

♦From  An  English  Colony  in  Iowa,  by  H.  Harcourt  Horn  (Christopher 
Publishing  House,  Boston,  1931). 
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policies,  more  money,  better  rail  facilities,  wider  buying 
opportunities  of  the  large  concerns,  all  were  factors. 
While  the  early  operations  of  the  Laytons  and  Plankinton 
started  with  dressing  hogs  killed  by  farmers,  by  1857 
railroads  were  changing  conditions.  By  the  year  1867-68, 
receipts  of  live  hogs  at  Milwaukee  were  85,285  and  of 
carcasses  74,168;  by  the  year  1880-81,  conditions  had  so 
changed  that  live  hogs  numbered  299,760  and  hog  car- 
casses 26,000. 

In  1880,  five  years  after  Armour's  going  to  Chicago, 
the  number  of  Milwaukee  packing-houses  had  decreased, 
though  their  business  had  trebled.  The  chief  firms  of 
1880  were  led  by  Plankinton  and  Armour,  making  a  mil- 
lion pounds  of  sausage  a  year.  The  Milwaukee  "Big 
Four"  of  those  days  were  Plankinton  and  Armour,  Peter 
McGeoch,  Layton  and  Co.  and  D.  C.  Abbey.  McGeoch, 
a  Scotsman,  was  to  play  a  large  role  in  Chicago  grain 
and  provision  trading,  lose  a  fortune  there,  regain  it  in 
Milwaukee  in  the  early  boom  of  public  utilities,  and  the 
sale  of  their  securities. 

New  business  never  was  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
Armour-Plankinton  combination.  After  Armour  went  to 
Chicago  to  live  he  and  Plankinton  took  a  trip  to  Europe 
in  1879.  While  there,  they  decided  that  American  pork 
was  selling  too  low  in  the  foreign  markets.  Buying  150,- 
000  barrels  of  pork  at  $8.00  a  barrel,  they  later  sold 
at  $14  and  were  reputed  to  have  made  between  one  and 
two  million  dollars.  Another  flyer  on  the  bull  side  of 
pork  was  said  to  have  cost  them  about  a  million  dollars, 
whereupon  they  broke  the  market,  bought  at  the  low, 
unloaded  as  the  market  rose.  Their  take  at  that  time 
was  estimated  as  high  as  seven  million  dollars. 

This  tabulation  of  the  physical  growth  of  the  Plankin- 
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ton  plant,  before  and  after  Armour  became  a  member 
of  the  firm,  indicates  something  of  the  drive  put  into  the 
business  by  the  red-whiskered  partner: 

1862 — The  first  building  of  the  Plankinton  plant  was 
built  after  the  removal  of  the  business  to  the  marsh 
along  the  Menominee  River,  where  land  was  filled  for 
it.  At  first  the  building  100  by  150  was  one,  then  three 
stories  high.  Armour  joined,  it  will  be  recalled,  in  1862. 

1870 — An  addition  72  by  150  feet  built. 

1873 — Capacity  of  plant,  including  boiler-house  dou- 
bled. 

1875 — Ice-house  built,  90  by  148  feet  and  60  feet  high. 

1876 — Ham-house  built,  100  by  180  feet. 

1877 — Cooperage  and  curing-house  built. 

Shortly  before  Armour  went  to  Chicago  from  Mil- 
waukee, the  total  tax  levy  of  Milwaukee  was  $132,346. 
That  was  $30,000  less  than  he  and  his  associates  put 
into  the  House  of  Armour  in  Chicago,  as  their  share  of 
profits,  made  mostly  in  Milwaukee. 

The  seed  pot  of  the  capital  accumulated  at  Milwaukee 
was  being  sown  over  the  West  shortly  after  the  war  and 
the  big  bear  deal  in  pork.  At  Milwaukee,  Armour  had 
one  eye  trained  on  Chicago,  rising  center  of  the  meat 
trades.  His  other  eye  roved  westward  from  where  the 
cows  were  coming  to  Chicago  that  were  destined  to  make 
of  pork  packing  only  one  of  many  branches  of  inter- 
locked industries.  The  cows  were  beginning  to  cross  the 
Missouri  River. 

A  great  empire  once  sprouted  at  a  sheep  ford  on  the 
Tiber.  An  outpost  of  the  nascent  Armour  empire  was 
planted  early  at  Kansas  City,  most  important  of  the 
Missouri  river  crossings  and  also  head  of  pioneer  trails 
soon  to  become  cattle  trails. 


When  the  other  fellow  loses  his  temper  you  practically  have  him 
beaten. 


P.    D.    A. 


Ill 
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Years  before  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  Armour  had  large 
interests  in  Kansas  City,  the  metropolis  that  was  growing 
from  the  frontier  towns  of  Independence  and  French's 
Landing.  Into  it  flowed  cattle  from  the  growing  ranches, 
hogs  from  the  increasing  farms,  all  stimulated  by  Civil 
War  orders. 

John  Plankinton's  business,  expanding  with  the  drive 
which  his  younger  partner  had  given  it,  was  extended  to 
Kansas  City.  The  discontent  of  the  partners  with  the  firm 
of  Wallace  and  Wicks,  who  tried  to  halt  the  Armour- 
Plankinton  bear  deal  in  pork  in  1864,  was  followed  in 
the  next  year  by  H.  O.  Armour's  leaving  Milwaukee  for 
New  York  to  open  Armour,  Plankinton  and  Co.,  which 
was  to  be  the  eastern  contact  for  Armour's  western  in- 
terests. The  name  later  was  changed  to  H.  O.  Armour 
and  Co. 

In  1869,  there  came  to  Kansas  City  from  the  East, 
Simeon  Brooks  Armour  to  found  the  Armour  Packing 
Co.,  which  was  to  be  the  chief  rival  of  the  Chicago  house 
of  Armour  and  Co.,  in  volume  of  business  until  their 
merger  into  a  single  corporation  in  the  late  1890's. 

36 
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In  the  year  1870,  the  mobilization  of  the  brothers  was 
completed.  The  last  to  leave  the  farm  was  Andrew  Wat- 
son Armour.  When  he  left,  the  others  had  done  all  the 
family  pioneering.  He  left  the  farm  at  Stockbridge  to 
head  Armour  Brothers'  Bank  at  Kansas  City.  Now  the 
staff  was  complete.  Now  the  House  of  Armour  could 
start  toward  that  goal  which  later  was  to  amount  to  a 
business  turnover  of  about  two  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year  before  the  death  of  P.  D.  Armour  in  1901,  and 
which  in  the  time  of  his  son  Jonathan  Ogden  Armour, 
in  a  World-war  year,  was  to  gross  between  five  hundred 
million  and  a  billion  dollars. 

Eastern  financial  contacts  were  in  the  hands  of  sea- 
soned and  disciplined  Herman  Armour,  strong  willed, 
quick  acting.  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  were  in  the  hands 
of  John  Plankinton,  Philip  Armour  and  Joseph  Armour, 
the  Kansas  City  outpost  was  in  the  hands  of  Simeon 
Brooks  and  Andrew  Watson  Armour.  These  brothers  un- 
derstood each  other,  from  the  days  when  they  had  played 
together.  They  knew  the  value  of  team  work,  one  for 
all  and  all  for  each. 

The  Kansas  City  brothers  knew  the  farm.  They  knew 
farmers.  When  they  lent  money  they  had  back  of  them 
not  only  the  canny  New  England  reinforcement  of  their 
Scotch-Irish  blood,  but  they  were  backed  by  experience 
as  to  land  and  animals.  Typical  of  the  way  business  was 
done  at  the  Armour  Bank  is  the  story  of  an  easterner 
who  had  done  business  by  mail,  but  personally  was  not 
known  at  the  bank.  He  obtained  an  interview  with  its 
president,  A.  W.  Armour.  This  easterner  wanted  to  get 
a  check  cashed  for  railroad  fare  to  a  designated  town. 
The  bank  president  offered  to  cash  a  larger  check,  the 
applicant  said  he  did  not  need  it. 
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Later  the  banker,  telling  the  story  remarked,  "If  he 
had  jumped  at  the  chance  for  the  larger  check,  I  would 
have  doubted  him.  When  he  didn't,  I  believed  he  was 
all  right.  He  was." 

Of  course,  if  he  had  not  been,  the  banker  would  have 
reimbursed  the  bank,  but  one  of  the  ways  to  meet  oppor- 
tunity was  to  train  your  judgment,  as  one  trained  a  horse, 
so  it  was  ready  for  a  task,  and  then  expect  it  to  work. 
The  Armour  brothers  always  were  shrewd  selectors  of 
horses  and  men  and  knew  how  to  drive  both. 

A  sample  of  Armour  plant  discipline  is  shown  in  the 
story  of  S.  B.  Armour  and  a  watchman  at  the  Kansas 
City  plant,  where  the  rule  was  that  no  one  should  smoke. 
It  was  part  of  the  system  of  the  Armour  brothers  to 
wander  about  the  plants,  looking  into  this  and  that,  keep- 
ing posted  on  what  was  going  on.  Simeon  Armour,  a 
lighted  cigar  in  his  mouth,  was  walking  about  the  plant, 
and  met  a  watchman,  who  did  not  know  him. 

"Hey  there, "  said  the  guardian  of  the  plant  rules, 
"don't  you  know  better  than  to  smoke  here?  Throw  that 
cigar  away." 

Simeon  Armour  put  the  cigar  down  carefully  and 
stepped  on  it  until  the  last  spark  was  safely  dead.  He 
looked  about,  then  walked  back  to  his  office.  He  called 
Tourtelot,  who  was  plant  manager. 

"George,"  he  said,  "I  wish  you  would  instruct  the 
men  to  let  me  smoke  in  the  building.  I  have  to  be  here 
a  great  deal.  I  must  smoke,  but  you  can  depend  on  it 
that  I  will  be  careful  and  not  set  fire  to  anything." 

This  seemed  a  criticism  against  the  manager,  so 
Tourtelot  was  all  for  discharging  any  one  who  did  not 
know  who  was  boss  around  the  plant. 

"No,  George,"  said  "S.  B.,"  "we  will  keep  that  man. 
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That's  a  good  man.  He  has  the  interest  of  the  house 
at  heart.  We  keep  men  like  that.  You  just  give  them 
the  instructions." 

There  also  was  the  matter  of  Messrs.  Tim  Burke  and 
Tom  Dolan,  who  had  been  on  the  Armour  farm  near 
Stockbridge,  New  York,  when  S.  B.  Armour  had  been 
boss  there.  They  got  jobs  at  the  Kansas  City  plant.  From 
time  to  time,  their  bosses  fired  them,  for  taking  more 
liquor  than  they  could  carry  and  setting  a  bad  example. 
But  "S.  B.,"  perhaps  because  he  had  been  a  distiller, 
perhaps  because — well,  anyway — would  send  the  Messrs. 
Burke  and  Dolan  to  a  Father  Dalton  to  take  the  pledge. 
After  that  they  got  their  jobs  back.  That  was  bad  for 
discipline,  but  maybe  because  he  had  to  be  in  the  build- 
ing a  great  deal,  Simeon  Armour  liked  to  see  a  Stock- 
bridge  face  from  time  to  time,  or  because,  being  a 
Presbyterian,  he  believed  in  predestination,  Burke  and 
Dolan  stayed  on  the  pay-roll. 

When  Herman  Armour  went  to  New  York  in  1869, 
Joseph,  the  Chicago  grain  broker,  took  over  the  packing 
business  in  Chicago.  When  Joseph's  health  failed  in  1875, 
Philip  came  to  Chicago,  bringing  Michael  Cudahy  from 
the  Plankinton  house  in  Milwaukee.  John  Cudahy  soon 
was  in  Chicago  as  a  grain  broker.  The  three  Cudahy 
brothers,  Michael,  John,  and  Edward,  were  to  have 
their  share  in  the  growth  of  that  city  as  well  as  of 
Milwaukee. 

The  sort  of  packing  that  Philip  Armour  was  to  bring 
to  Chicago  is  shown  by  a  scene  in  which  he  and  John 
Plankinton  were  hiring  a  head  butcher.  A  huge  man, 
roughly  clad,  stood  before  the  partners.  He  was  in  their 
office,  and  he  kept  his  hat  on.  He  showed  a  great  pair 
of  hands.  He  filled  his  chest  and  he  told  of  his  expe- 
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rience,  how  he  could  cut  up  a  carcass,  how  skilful  he 
was  with  the  various  knives  of  his  trade,  how  well  he 
could  control  men,  how  much  work  he  could  get  done. 
He  was  listened  to  in  silence.  His  voice  and  his  opinion 
of  himself  expanded.  He  flexed  his  arms.  He  gestured 
as  if  he  had  a  cleaver  in  his  strong  right  hand.  Suddenly 
Armour  said: 

"Take  off  your  hat  and  let's  see  what's  the  matter 
with  your  head.  We  want  a  head  butcher  who  can  do 
his  butchering  with  a  pencil.,, 

Letters  were  going  back  and  forth  to  the  family  in 
New  York.  Danforth  Armour  and  his  wife  could  feel 
that  their  family  was  well  on  its  way  to  success.  The 
sons  were  something  in  their  own  right.  The  home  teach- 
ings of  thrift,  economy,  industry  were  becoming  the  key 
to  a  growing  business  institution.  The  stored  up  energy 
of  the  generations,  formerly  content  with  small  results 
in  money,  were  producing  larger  rewards,  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  country. 

'  Proud  of  his  physical  strength,  Philip  Armour  also 
was  proud  of  the  control  of  his  temper.  "When  a  man 
loses  his  temper,"  he  often  said,  "he  is  half  beaten." 
Yet  all  his  life,  he  lost  his  temper,  then  put  a  rein  on 
it,  brought  it  under  control  much  as  he  would  a  spirited 
horse.  He  loved  to  feel  his  own  strength,  the  strength 
of  his  financial,  as  well  as  personal  muscles.  In  fact,  in 
later  years,  he  had  something  of  that  Jehovah  complex, 
common  alike  to  the  old  New  England  sea-captains  of  the 
days  of  ships  that  were  overcrowded  with  sail,  and  to  the 
businessmen  who  were  reaping  the  rewards  of  their  en- 
ergies and  of  the  country's  vast  and  rapid  growth. 

Yet  all  his  life,  Armour  mingled  with  his  aggression 
a  great  gentleness  toward  women  and  children.  Growing 
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things,  early  mornings  in  open  country,  things  with  fu- 
tures, young  people  striving  for  careers,  always  held  his 
interest.  The  warm,  moist  days  of  early  summer,  always 
were  to  him  "growing  weather,"  striving  youth  was  some- 
thing to  be  helped,  such  youth  as  had  ambition  and  the 
will  to  self-help.  Chicago's  Armour  Institute  in  the  later 
years  obtained  millions  for  the  promotion  of  careers. 
Always,  Armour,  full  as  he  was  of  each  day's  affairs 
looked  back  at  the  past  and  toward  the  future. 

In  his  family,  when  he  had  sons  and  grandsons,  he 
talked  of  his  father  and  mother,  what  they  had  meant 
to  him,  what  he  had  meant  to  them.  He  once  said: 

I  distinctly  remember  going  east  with  my  mother  when 
she  was  about  seventy-six  years  old.  I  took  her  as  I  would 
a  little  child.  I  waited  on  her  in  every  conceivable  way 
to  make  her  happy.  And  I  know  there  was  nothing  she 
appreciated  so  much  as  to  have  the  great  strong  arms 
of  her  son  steadying  her,  and  doing  all  the  little  things 
that  some  people  call  awkward  in  a  big  strong  man.  But 
to  her  it  was  not  so  much  my  physical  strength,  as  it  was 
that  she  knew  my  heart  went  out  to  her  to  administer 
every  little  want  and  care  and  comfort  that  was  within 
my  power. 

But  I  always  felt  that  I  did  little  for  her,  compared 
with  what  she  did  for  me,  although  I  know  I  tried  to 
do  my  duty,  and  did  everything  I  could.  It  used  to  bother 
father  very  much  to  feel  that  he  couldn't  help  me.  I 
heard  him  say  often  that  it  was  humiliating  to  him  that 
I  was  beyond  his  reach,  or,  in  other  words,  that  I  seemed 
to  be  gaining  more  of  this  world's  goods  than  he  had  and 
was  always  in  advance  of  him,  instead  of  his  being  able 
to  help  me  in  the  way  of  assistance  similar  to  what  he 
did  for  the  other  brothers,  and  which  he  wanted  to  do 
for  me.  But  I  was  so  far  in  advance  of  him,  that  he  never 
could  catch  up  to  me  and  do  the  little  things  for  me  that 
would  have  made  his  heart  glad. 
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But  in  return  I  gave  him  a  good  record  of  manhood, 
and  kept  the  name  bright,  and  I  know  that  he  always 
was  glad  to  look  in  the  papers,  and  see  his  son  Philip's 
name,  as  the  name  was  always  bright,  and  always  con- 
nected with  things  creditable  to  the  family.  And  in  that 
way  I  think  he  took  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction;  in  fact 
all  there  is  to  life,  in  winding  it  up,  is  to  feel  that  your 
children  are  better  for  being  brought  into  the  world  and 
are  a  credit  to  their  fathers"  and  mothers.  When  children 
don't  turn  out  right  I  can  easily  see  how  parents  feel 
that  perhaps  there  is  some  fault  with  themselves —  That 
they  neglected  something  in  some  way  or  else  the  chil- 
dren would  not  be  as  they  are.  It  is  a  great  study  to  bring 
up  children  and  bring  them  up  right  but  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  if  they  are  right. 

In  such  reflections  as  these,  Armour  satisfied  that  sup- 
pressed desire  which,  according  to  Mark  Twain  in  one  of 
his  famous  stories,  so  many  successful  men  have,  who  are 
deflected  from  early  ambitions.  For  Philip  Armour,  reared 
in  the  days  when  such  men  dominated  the  American  scene, 
had  wanted  to  be  an  orator.  Such  desires  were  echoes  of 
the  voices  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Charles  Sumner.  Such 
desires  had  moved  west,  with  the  debates  of  Stephen 
Arnold  Douglas  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  So  that  while 
Armour  never  was  a  man  to  make  speeches  in  public,  his 
letters  and  his  homilies,  used  in  his  business  and  in  his 
family  life,  are  full  of  phrases  and  the  repetition  of  ideas, 
the  exposition  of  texts,  reflecting  the  pulpit  oratory  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  as  a  child,  and  which  was 
the  most  familiar  form  to  him  during  his  later  life. 

Theology  never  was  of  interest  to  him,  however,  and  in 
fact  he  always  distrusted  theories.  He  had  the  taste  for 
aphorism  that  so  strongly  marked  that  other  businessman, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  took  what  pleased  him  from 
other  sources,  was  proud  of  inventing  his  own.  Though 
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Armour  insisted  that  his  subordinates  write  short  letters 
strictly  to  the  point,  his  own  letters  were  admonitory, 
often  long,  frequently  stating  his  argument  in  one  way,  re- 
turning to  it  and  putting  it  in  another  form.  One  of  his 
phrases  was  "You  can  take  a  fact  to  the  bank  and  get 
money  on  it."  He  regarded  theories  as  something  subject 
to  a  high  rate  of  discount.  Yet  when  he  was  convinced, 
he  backed  an  idea  with  money  enough  to  make  it  go.  As 
one  of  his  kindred  remarked:  "He  always  carried  a  full 
head  of  steam." 

Armour  brought  steam  to  Chicago  and  he  sent  its  en- 
ergy back  in  later  years  to  "The  Kansas  City  house"  then 
run  by  Kirkland  Armour,  his  nephew,  son  of  A.  Watson 
Armour. 

Steam  from  the  same  source  eventually  energized  a 
varied  assortment  of  industries  undreamed  by  any  of  the 
packing  pioneers.  New  arts  and  new  commodities  were 
sired  by  Science  and  dammed  by  Waste. 

Eventually  the  steam  in  the  Armour  head  carried  the 
Armour  trade-mark  into  clinics,  boudoirs,  orchestras,  and 
the  arenas  of  sport.  From  the  evil  smelling  entrails  of 
beasts  came  aids  to  beauty,  health  and  musical  harmony, 
as  Fortune  continued  to  smile  on  her  pet  pig  killer. 


Waste  is  criminal. 

P.    D.    A. 


IV 
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Armour,  who  began  killing  and  cutting  up  pigs  to  sell 
their  pickled,  smoked,  or  salted  meat,  eventually  became 
a  manufacturer  and  seller  of  toilet  soaps,  fiddle-strings, 
medicines,  and  hospital  accessories.  Because  he  was  a 
salesman  with  a  world  outlook,  major  credit  for  the  utili- 
zation of  by-products  in  the  animal  industries  may  be 
justly  ascribed  to  him. 

Trade  and  thrift,  not  scientific  curiosity,  explain  the 
packers'  by-products.  None  of  the  packing  pioneers  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  the  use  of  any  of  the  by-products 
for  which  they  are  now  famed.  Even  now  by-products  are 
far  more  important  for  their  prestige  value  than  for  their 
proportion  of  the  productive  effort  and  sales  of  the  in- 
dustry. Probably  there  never  was  a  happier  cliche  or 
slogan  than  the  boast  that  the  packers  wasted  only  the 
squeal  of  the  pig.  It  lent  to  the  industry  some  of  the 
prestige  of  science  spelled  with  a  capital  "S" — an  invalu- 
able offset  to  the  attacks  of  journalistic  muck-rakers  and 
political  demagogues. 

The  originators  of  by-products  were  not  packers.  So 
far  as  the  packers  were  concerned,  the  function  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  by-products  at  first  was  little  different  from  that 
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of  the  carrion  crows  who  were  wont  to  soar  over  the  old- 
fashioned  slaughter-house.  As  the  packing-plants  increased 
in  size,  their  waste  and  offal  attracted  humble  and  in- 
genious entrepreneurs  who  learned  how  to  turn  them  into 
money.  At  first  they  got  their  material  in  return  for  mov- 
ing it  off  the  packers'  premises.  As  it  became  more  valu- 
able some  removed  it  by  stealth.  Others  bought  it. 

The  early  packers  faced  an  expensive  item  in  the  removal 
of  what  they  considered  waste  as  soon  as  the  pollution  of 
rivers  and  creeks  aroused  resistance  of  near-by  landowners 
and  residents.  Long  years  after  the  Chicago  packers  were 
manufacturing  everything  from  glandular  extracts  to  fab- 
rics woven  of  horsetails,  builders  of  a  new  building  near 
Bubbly  Creek  in  Chicago,  in  seeking  a  foundation,  dug 
into  gelatinous  masses  of  elastic  and  spongy  material 
which  had  formed  from  the  offal  of  hogs  buried  there  a 
generation  before. 

In  Armour's  view  he  was  forced  into  by-products  by 
the  necessities  of  competition,  but  how  he  came  to  like  it ! 
That  is  revealed  by  his  own  account  of  that  side  of  the 
business: 

Even  after  the  packing  business  had  assumed  fairly 
large  proportions,  the  packers  were  not  aware  of,  or  did 
not  appreciate,  the  value  of  the  offal,  and  the  problem  of 
how  to  get  rid  of  it  at  the  least  expense  was  ever  present, 
So  recently  as  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  Chicago,  the  blood 
was  allowed  to  run  into  the  river,  and  men  were  paid  five 
dollars  a  load  to  cart  the  heads,  feet,  tankage,  and  other 
waste  material  out  upon  the  prairie  and  there  bury  it  in 
pits  and  trenches.  Instead  of  being  a  source  of  profit,  the 
offal,  in  this  respect,  was  a  distinct  source  of  expense. 

Gradually  there  grew  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  packing 
centers  subsidiary  enterprises  having  for  their  object  the 
utilization  of  some  or  all  of  this  waste  material.  Such  con- 
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cerns  turned  out  glue,  oil,  tallow,  and  crude  fertilizers.  In 
time,  however,  the  necessities  of  the  business,  and  the  grow- 
ing competition,  forced  the  progressive  packer  to  include 
these  industries  in  his  own  establishment.  It  became  less 
profitable  to  pack  in  a  small  way,  and  to-day  a  large  pack- 
ing plant  depends  largely  for  its  profit  on  the  intelligent 
utilization  of  those  so-called  waste  materials  which,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  packing  business,  were  not  only  thrown 
away,  but  the  removal  of  which  was,  as  I  have  shown,  an 
actual  source  of  expense. 

In  all  this  packing  business,  whether  it  is  in  beef  or 
hogs,  the  waste  which  previously  prevailed  when  the  ani- 
mals were  handled  one  by  one  by  local  butchers,  or  were 
handled  on  even  a  slightly  larger  scale  by  the  numerous 
small  packers  that  were  scattered  over  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  or  in  the  East,  is, 
by  the  present  methods  entirely  obviated.  It  is  the  aim 
that  nothing  shall  be  wasted. 

The  large  packing  establishments  of  to-day  manipulate 
their  own  horns,  hoofs,  bones,  sinews,  hide-trimmings, 
etc.,  in  their  own  glue  works.  The  sweet  fat  of  the  cattle 
forms  the  basis  of  butterines,  made  in  their  own  butterine 
factories;  the  sheep  pelts  are  scoured,  and  the  wool  re- 
moved in  their  own  wool-houses,  cleansed,  and  sold  direct 
to  the  large  Eastern  cloth-mills.  The  intestines  are 
cleansed  and  salted  and  used  for  sausage  casings  in  their 
own  sausage  factories.  The  blood  and  all  animal  refuse 
are  treated  in  their  own  fertilizer  factories,  with  a  view 
to  the  scientific  preparation  of  fertilizers  to  suit  different 
soils;  and  in  one  or  two  packing  houses  there  has  been 
established  a  laboratory  where  the  inner  lining  of  the 
hog's  stomach  is  made  into  pepsin  of  greater  purity  and 
activity  than  was  possible  when  the  sensitive  material  had 
to  be  transported  in  a  raw  state,  and  subjected  to  all  the 
risks  of  decomposition  and  consequent  loss  of  digestive 
power. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  large-scale  satellite  industries 
which  sprang  up  around  the  packing-houses  was  the  re- 
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fining  of  lard  by  manufacturers  who  took  the  uniform, 
steam-rendered  lard  of  the  packers,  bleached  it  and  sold 
it  in  the  open  market.  The  invention  of  oleomargarin  in 
France  and  its  successful  use  as  an  army  ration  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  created  a  demand  for  the  neutral 
lard  and  tallow  of  the  big  packers  by  the  oleomargarin 
manufacturers. 

The  first  chemist  hired  by  any  packer  was  employed 
as  a  witness  in  an  oleomargarin  patent  infringement  case. 
Armour  employed  his  first  chemist,  Dr.  de  la  Fontaine, 
in  1884,  in  connection  with  a  Board  of  Trade  deal,  in 
which  he  proved  that  there  was  cotton-seed  oil  in  a  prod- 
uct tendered  as  lard  under  a  sales  contract. 

But  by  this  time  the  packers  were  beginning  to  note  the 
profits  made  by  the  oleomargarin  men  and  the  soap  makers 
who  bought  various  grades  of  tallow  from  them.  Fer- 
tilizer plants  were  carting  off  the  pressed  tankage  and 
raw  or  pressed  blood.  Glue  makers  were  making  money 
out  of  bones,  sinews,  and  other  waste.  Neat's-foot  oil, 
gelatin,  and  other  valuable  products  were  made  from 
hoofs  and  horns.  Soon  the  packers  began  to  take  over 
these  satellite  industries,  and  one  by  one  the  small  indus- 
tries dependent  upon  them  for  raw  materials  disappeared, 
but  not  until  they  had  shown  the  way  to  profitable  use  of 
by-products  and  also  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  chem- 
ists, biologists,  and  bacteriologists  in  the  utilization  of 
animals. 

Nelson  Morris  hired  the  first  full-time  chemist  in  the 
packing  industry,  Dr.  Herman  B.  Schmidt,  in  1886.  The 
early  chemists  in  the  industry  had  to  buck  age-old  preju- 
dices and  rule-of-thumb  methods  in  the  curing  of  meat. 
Most  of  the  managers  and  practical  men  about  the  plants 
distrusted  them.  Their  equipment  was  of  the  crudest  sort, 
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usually  one  planked-off  room  with  a  few  sinks,  burners, 
and  test-tubes,  and  one  assistant.  The  chemist  was  a  man- 
of-all-work  but  for  many  years  did  little  other  than  routine 
analysis  of  pickling  solutions,  having  no  time  for  research. 

But  as  chemistry  proved  itself  to  be  a  money-maker  atti- 
tudes changed.  Armour  by  the  middle  nineties  was  probably 
oversold  on  the  chemists  and  the  chemical  science  of  that 
time.  In  1884  he  had  taken  over  the  glue  works  of  the 
Wahl  Brothers.  Two  years  before  he  had  begun  to  utilize 
blood,  bone  and  meat  scrap,  an  activity  which  was  to  lead 
to  the  founding  of  the  Armour  Fertilizer  Works  in  1893 
under  the  management  of  C.  H.  McDowell.  The  entry 
of  the  packing  industry  into  the  field  of  medicine  and 
pharmaceuticals  came  with  the  utilization  of  pepsin  from 
the  stomachs  of  pigs  and  Liebig's  invention  of  extract 
of  beef.  Armour  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
packers  to  produce  these  pharmaceuticals  on  a  large  scale, 
and  began  selling  them  in  London  in  1885.  In  1896  he 
established  the  Armour  Soap  Works,  although  many 
packers  at  that  time  held  that  soap  was  no  part  of  their 
industry.  The  following  year  he  started  a  glycerine  plant 
to  take  care  of  a  by-product  of  soap  making. 

About  this  time  Armour  was  looking  forward  to  a  day 
when  the  packers  would  conduct  their  own  tanneries, 
manufacture  boots  and  shoes  from  the  hides  they  tanned, 
weave  cloth  from  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep  they  slaughtered, 
and  manufacture  clothing  in  their  own  tailor  shops.  He 
already  had  begun  to  manufacture  curled  hair  from  cattle 
switches  and  horsetails  that  he  imported  from  South 
America,  thus  making  possible  the  magnificent  pompa- 
dours that  the  Gibson  girls  and  "straight  front"  girls 
were  to  wear  a  few  years  later. 

Eventually  "P.  D.'s"  ambition  for  diversity  knew  no 
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bounds.  Just  a  few  years  before  the  great  merger  mania 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  which  later  led  to  trust-busting 
crusades  in  which  the  packers  were  favorite  targets,  he 
said:  "The  fierceness  of  competition  may  force  the  pack- 
ing-house of  twenty-five  years  hence  to  include  a  tannery, 
a  boot  and  shoe  factory,  a  cloth  mill,  and  a  mammoth 
tailor-shop,  and  the  tendency  to  concentration  may  be 
still  further  intensified. " 

Old  cronies  say  that  he  had  become  convinced  that  any- 
thing labeled  with  the  word  "Armour"  could  be  sold  at 
a  profit.  It  remained  for  J.  Ogden  Armour,  the  son,  to 
carry  this  ambition  to  the  point  where  Armour  &  Com- 
pany was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  universal  food  and 
drug  business.  That  was  halted  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  famous  packers*  consent  de- 
cree, in  the  interest  possibly  of  the  people,  certainly  of 
the  Wholesale  Grocery  Dealers'  Associations,  which  in- 
spired the  anti-trust  litigation  that  the  decree  settled. 

Although  Armour  was  always  too  good  a  trader  to  take 
over  any  line  that  did  not  promise  a  profit,  it  is  an  open 
question  as  to  whether  the  big  packers  did  not  over- 
expand  themselves  in  their  development  of  by-products. 
Years  after  "P.  D.'s"  death  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission investigations  of  the  industry  demonstrated  that 
from  a  purely  financial  standpoint  the  medium-sized  pack- 
ing companies  made  more  money  per  dollar  invested  than 
any  of  the  "Big  Four/'  One  of  the  economies  of  the 
medium-sized  concerns  was  their  smaller  overhead,  and 
that  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  instead  of  attempting 
to  carry  all  of  their  manufacturing  operations  to  the  fin- 
ished product  they  disposed  of  a  large  part  of  their  raw 
materials  to  the  big  packers  for  by-product  manufacture. 

It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  by-products 
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in  considering  the  packing  business.  Lists  of  hundreds  of 
useful  products,  luxuries  and  sporting  goods  which  are 
made  from  parts  of  the  animal,  and  figures  showing  the 
aggregate  values  of  by-products  fail  to  give  a  correct  im- 
pression. For  instance,  the  packers'  income  from  hogs  is 
96.6  per  cent  from  meat,  and  only  3.4  per  cent  from 
by-products.  For  sheep,  81.4  per  cent  is  from  "lamb  and 
mutton,"  14.5  per  cent  from  the  pelt,  and  4.1  per  cent 
from  other  by-products.  From  the  steer  the  packer  re- 
alizes 87.3  per  cent  from  meat,  8.6  per  cent  from  the 
hide,  and  4.1  per  cent  from  the  scores  or  hundreds  of 
other  by-products. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  fascinations  of  the  by-products 
business  for  Armour  was  the  sporting  zest  of  selling  some- 
thing new.  He  evidently  liked  to  tfy  out  the  magic  of  the 
Armour  name  in  selling  a  product  that  neither  he  nor  his 
organization  knew  too  much  about.  Henry  W.  Faurot, 
president  of  the  Western  Felt  Works,  who  took  up  on 
his  own  account  the  manufacture  of  felt  after  Armour 
abandoned  it  when  his  original  felt  factory  burned  down, 
tells  of  a  Pacific  Coast  sales  trip  he  made  for  the  "Old 
Man."  Armour  urged  him  to  sell  all  the  glue  he  could 
while  on  the  coast.  He  did  well  enough  with  his  pro- 
visions, and  when  he  called  on  the  wholesale  drug  houses 
and  other  merchants  who  dealt  in  glues  for  general  pur- 
poses he  found  little  trouble  in  selling  the  glue  as  a  side- 
line. But  when  he  tried  to  sell  to  makers  of  furniture, 
there  was  a  different  story.  Finally  a  Pacific  Coast  furni- 
ture man  asked  him  about  how  his  glue  would  act  with 
hard  woods  when  used  with  soft  woods.  Faurot  had  to 
admit  that  he  was  not  a  glue  specialist. 

"You  don't  know  much  about  the  glue  business?"  said 
the  prospect. 
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However,  he  gave  him  a  small  order,  with  this  admoni- 
tion: "If  Armour  &  Company  is  trying  to  sell  glue,  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  sell  it  through  glue 
experts  who  could  answer  questions  as  to  special  uses?" 

Faurot  said  he  was  right,  but  when  he  told  the  story 
to  "P.  D.",  he  said  it  was  nonsense — that  a  real  salesman 
could  sell  anything!  As  the  glue  business  developed,  how- 
ever, UP.  D."  found  that  it  took  glue  men  to  sell  glue. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  all  the  chemists  who  made 
by-products  edible  and  inedible  contributed  as  much  to  the 
Armour  fortune  as  did  the  scientists  and  tinkers  who  in- 
vented canning.  Like  oleomargarin,  preservation  of  food 
in  sealed  containers  was  a  war  baby,  the  answer  to  a 
Napoleonic  prize  offer  which  was  won  by  Nicholas  Appert 
in  1809.  He  used  glass  containers  and  cooked  the  con- 
tents. From  that  process  came  the  glass  fruit  jar,  once 
inseparable  from  every  American  kitchen  and  pantry. 

Ezra  Daggert  brought  the  Appert  process  to  America 
in  18 19  and  the  packing  of  sea  food  in  tin  cans  began  in 
New  York  in  1825.  Two  other  wars  contributed  greatly 
to  the  popularity  of  the  tin  can  and  to  the  immense  for- 
tunes made  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plates. 

Gail  Borden,  who  published  Sam  Houston's  army 
paper,  the  Texas  Telegraph,  throughout  the  Texas  revo- 
lution, experimented  with  condensed  meat  foods  during 
and  after  those  campaigns.  Condensed  milk  was  the  final 
fruit  of  his  researches  and  its  use  in  the  Civil  War  hos- 
pitals overcame  most  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  the 
tin  food-container. 

The  tin  can  was  the  ideal  destination  of  the  tough  meat 
of  the  Texas  longhorn  which  Gail  Borden  knew  so  well, 
and  it  was  not  long  after  Armour  came  to  Chicago  that 
the  packers  began  to  put  into  tins  the  grass-fed  steers  and 
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emaciated  milk-cows  who  had  completed  their  dairy  days. 
Then  the  northward  trek  of  the  longhorn  became  a  veri- 
table stampede.  William  J.  Wilson  began  the  packing  of 
canned  beef  at  Chicago  on  March  21,  1874.  Libby,  Mc- 
Neil &  Libby,  now  a  big  component  of  the  Swift  concern, 
started  in  January,  1875. 

Armour's  liking  for  the  tin  can  is  evident  from  his 
statement: 

The  canning  of  beef  was  attempted  in  Chicago  in  the 
sixties,  and  enjoyed  some  little  growth;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1879  that  the  beef  canning  business  was 
taken  up  on  a  large  scale  by  the  packers.  Mechanical  in- 
genuity, in  discovering  a  sure  and  practical  method  of 
hermetically  sealing  tins,  rendered  possible  the  preserva- 
tion of  food  in  this  way  on  a  large  scale ;  and  the  facilities 
already  secured  by  the  large  packers  for  disposing  of 
every  part  of  the  animal  placed  the  business  entirely  in 
their  hands.  The  convenience  of  canned  beef,  tongues, 
potted  meats,  and  soups,  and  the  fact  that  they  could  be 
guaranteed  to  keep  sound  in  any  climate  for  years,  com- 
bined to  steadily  increase  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

Next  to  the  refrigerator  car,  the  can  was  the  most  im- 
portant means  by  which  the  packing  industry  graduated 
from  local  slaughtering  and  the  primitive  curing  of  meat 
to  the  world-wide  distribution  of  food  products.  Armour 
was  in  canning  as  soon  as  its  practicality  was  demonstrated 
in  Chicago,  and  the  extent  of  his  interests  may  be  gaged 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  of  all  the  hundreds  of  Armour 
branch  houses  was  the  one  opened  in  New  York  in  1884 
for  the  express  purpose  of  selling  canned  meat. 

At  the  peak  of  the  Armour  diversity,  before  the 
packers'  consent  decree,  there  were  very  few  food  prod- 
ucts which  did  not  carry  the  Armour  label.  In  1897  the 
"Old  Man"  himself  began  the  canning  of  pork  and  beans, 
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thus  rounding  out  the  career  of  the  farmer  boy  who 
planted  beans  back  at  Stockbridge  and  canned  them  in 
Chicago. 

While  chemists  in  their  laboratories  were  forming 
atoms,  molecules,  bases,  acids,  and  salts  into  battalions  for 
the  pecuniary  army  of  Armour,  other  great  marches  were 
on — pilgrimages  on  four  feet  across  the  great  central 
valley  of  North  America.  Swine  plodded  west  with  the 
homesteaders.  Cow-hands  rounded  up  the  half  wild  long- 
horns  of  Texas.  Shorthorns  and  sheep,  with  here  and 
there  a  squad  of  choicer  breeds  of  beef  cattle  invaded  the 
long  grass,  the  short  grass,  the  high  meadows  of  the 
Rockies  and  the  rolling  plains  of  far  western  Nebraska 
and  the  Dakotas.  As  if  he  were  a  continental  herdsman, 
Armour  watched  and  profited. 


Ambition  and  pride  keep  a  man  at  work  when  money  is  merely 
a  by-product, 

P.  D.  A. 


V 
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Luck,  in  which  he  said  he  did  not  believe,  had  been  with 
Armour  when  he  picked  Milwaukee  as  a  place  to  pickle 
pigs.  Had  he  used  modern  efficiency  methods  and  con- 
sulted contemporary  statistics,  he  probably  would  have 
decided  that  a  packer  would  do  better  in  Cincinnati  or 
some  point  east  of  Milwaukee. 

But  hindsight  to-day  shows  that  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago in  1859  were  on  the  north  and  south  line  between 
the  westward  shifting  centers  of  both  animal  and  human 
population  along  which  packing  operations  could  be  con- 
ducted with  the  lowest  costs  of  assembly  of  raw  material 
and  of  distribution  of  the  finished  goods. 

Optimum  sites  for  packing  had  been  moving  west  ever 
since  the  westward  trek  of  the  white  man,  preceded  by 
the  vanguard  of  herdsmen  and  their  flocks,  had  begun.  A 
period  of  stabilization  would  be  inevitable  when  the  last 
frontier  had  been  reached.  The  American  frontier  dis- 
appeared in  1890,  leaving  such  a  distribution  of  human 
and  animal  population  over  the  area  of  continental  United 
States  as  to  make  the  strip  between  Chicago  on  the  east 
and  Omaha  on  the  west  the  ideal  territory  for  large-scale 
packing. 

54 
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Always  a  "toll-bridge"  business,  packing  on  its  march 
west  had  been  like  the  pontoon-bridges  carried  by  an  ad- 
vancing army.  When  the  time  came  to  build  more  per- 
manent structures,  the  institution  founded  by  Philip  D. 
Armour  already  had  been  located  where  the  greatest  and 
most  profitable  "toll-bridges"  could  be  placed.  Of  course, 
nothing  stays  put  in  this  world.  The  human  population 
of  America  still  is  shifting  and  even  milling  about.  The 
center  of  animal  population  never  can  be  a  constant,  be- 
cause animal  husbandry  is  a  progressive  art,  and  must 
follow  the  demand  for  food.  Nevertheless  there  has  been 
no  change  of  sufficient  magnitude  since  Armour  began  to 
pack  pork  at  Milwaukee  to  make  any  of  his  original  en- 
terprises obsolete  because  of  location,  while  the  system 
he  started  easily  has  been  expanded  to  reap  profit  from 
such  shifts  of  meat  supply  and  consumer  demand  as  have 
occurred  and  are  still  in  progress. 

When  Armour  began  packing  in  Milwaukee,  the  center 
of  human  population  in  the  United  States  was  near  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio.  The  star  of  porcine  empire  already  had  ad- 
vanced much  farther  on  its  westward  way  and  the  center 
of  the  pig  population  was  250  miles  farther  west,  at 
Caneyville,  Kentucky.  The  center  of  sheep  population  had 
moved  to  Harrison,  Ohio,  120  miles  west  of  the  human 
center.  The  center  of  beef-cattle  population,  when  Armour 
went  into  the  meat  business,  had  already  moved  west  to 
Henderson,  Kentucky,  almost  due  south  of  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago. 

Things  were  coming  Armour's  way,  and  they  kept 
coming  his  way.  The  center  of  beef-cattle  production 
moved  west  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  a  year  until  the  day 
of  Armour's  death,  at  which  time  it  was  in  Kansas  well  to 
the  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  most  conveniently  ad- 
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jacent  to  Armour's  great  packing-plants  at  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Joseph.  The  center  of  dairy  cattle  population  had 
moved  west  during  the  same  time  to  a  point  near  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  just  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  center  of 
sheep  production  moved  west  to  Pleasanton,  Nebraska, 
20  miles  north  of  Kearney  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad, 
during  Armour's  life  time  as  a  packer — and  was  700 
miles  west  of  the  center  of  human  population  at  Columbus, 
Indiana,  when  his  work  came  to  an  end.  The  more  con- 
servative hog,  most  firmly  rooted  of  all  meat  animals  and 
adapted  to  any  kind  of  food  as  he  is  adapted  to  almost 
any  kind  of  farm,  also  marched  steadily  toward  Armour's 
major  plants,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  cow  and  sheep. 
The  end  of  "P.  D.'s"  pork  packing  found  the  center  of 
hog  population  near  Quincy,  Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  275  miles  west  of  the  center  of  human  population 
at  Columbus,  Indiana. 

No  matter  how  slightingly  Armour  might  refer  to  Lady 
Luck,  she  was  good  to  him  in  the  matter  of  longitude. 
Mars,  too,  was  his  friend  with  respect  to  latitude.  The 
Civil  War  caused  a  great  shift  of  animal  population  north- 
ward toward  the  capital  of  Armour's  nascent  empire  of 
meat.  The  ten  Confederate  states  east  of  Texas  lost 
1,500,000  head  of  cattle  in  that  war  which  had  not  been 
replaced  when  the  census  of  1870  was  taken.  The  corn  belt 
and  the  Northwest  gained  2,000,000  head  in  the  same 
period.  Gains  in  cattle  on  the  plains  of  Texas,  which  had 
no  outlet  during  the  war  and  blockade,  shortly  were  to 
cause  a  northward  movement  of  such  cattle  to  market. 
From  that  Armour  and  his  fellow  big  packers  would  reap 
immense  profits. 

Every  day  in  every  way  that  war  was  a  help  to  P.  D. 
Armour. 
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The  southern  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  lost  6,000,- 
000  head  of  swine  in  the  Civil  War  decade.  Not  all  this 
loss  was  due  to  war,  because  the  South  had  begun  to  lose 
swine  in  the  decade  before  the  war,  Tennessee  losing 
2,347,321  head  from  1850  to  i860.  Even  Texas  showed 
a  swine  loss  in  the  war  decade,  but  Indiana  and  Ohio  also 
lost  1,700,000  hogs  from  i860  to  1870.  In  that  same 
decade  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  gained  about 
four  hundred  thousand  each.  Iowa  had  begun  to  crowd 
Illinois  for  first  place  in  hog  raising  and  Minnesota  for 
the  first  time  began  to  influence  the  pork  trade. 

Nearly  everything  on  four  legs  was  marching  to  and 
with  Armour.  The  march  went  on.  Up  to  the  fall  of  the 
Armour  dynasty,  when  the  bankers  "took"  the  heir,  Jon- 
athan Ogden  Armour,  the  territorial  strategy  of  the 
House  of  Armour  had  been  sound. 

The  year  of  J.  O.  Armour's  downfall,  the  center  of 
live  stock  production  in  the  United  States  was  approxi- 
mately eleven  hundred  miles  from  the  center  of  meat  con- 
sumption according  to  Armour's  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Economics,  with  the  Armour  enterprises  comprising  pack- 
ing-plants, railroad  interests,  private  refrigerator  car- 
lines,  stock-yards,  banks,  branch  houses,  and  other  agen- 
cies organized  to  carry  meat  from  range  to  mouth,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Overseas,  the  "toll- 
bridge"  by  192 1  had  been  organized  on  the  same  scale, 
with  packing-plants  in  the  Argentine  and  branch  houses 
at  the  strategic  centers  of  consumption  in  Europe. 

Two-thirds  of  the  beef  slaughtered  at  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph,  Sioux  City,  and  Omaha,  after  the  beasts  had 
come  from  range,  ranch,  and  farm,  was  being  consumed 
at  an  average  distance  of  1,125  miles  from  those  Armour 
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packing-houses.  For  the  entire  country  the  average  dis- 
tance from  slaughter  at  the  packing-house  to  retail  sale 
to  the  housewife  was  450  miles  for  beef,  600  miles  for 
lamb  and  500  for  pork. 

The  prevailing  trend  of  shipment  was  still  west  to  east, 
toward  the  32  per  cent  of  the  American  people  living  in 
the  crowded  industrial  belt  within  300  miles  of  the  At- 
lantic shore-line.  About  98  per  cent  of  the  hog  products 
shipped  out  of  Chicago  moved  east,  2  per  cent  in  other 
directions,  while  the  movement  of  beef  was  61  per  cent 
east  and  only  31  per  cent  west,  north,  and  south. 

This  bridging  of  distance  also  is  a  bridging  of  time, 
because  the  packing  industry  "reaps"  the  meat  crop,  when 
animals  have  reached  the  desirable  state  of  weight  and 
maturity,  and  sells  the  meat  in  accordance  with  a  demand 
which  is  not  timed  to  procreation  and  growth.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  demand  governed  by  scores  of  idiosyn- 
cracies,  such  as  race,  religion,  locality,  and  state  of  mind 
due  to  the  weather,  the  stage  of  the  business  cycle,  or 
other  conditions. 

Some  idea  of  the  speed,  accuracy  and  adaptability  of 
these  distributive  feats  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  Armour's  telegraphic  business  was  about  equivalent 
to  the  total  telegraph  business  of  a  city  as  large  as  the 
Indianapolis  of  his  day. 

The  building  of  this  dynamic  system  to  link  fats  and 
proteins  of  animals  ever  advancing  to  the  outskirts  of 
civilization,  to  the  concentrated  human  metabolism  left 
behind  in  the  older  territories,  where  the  trend  was  ever 
toward  more  concentrated  habitation  and  industry,  was 
a  comparatively  rapid  job  after  Armour  became  a  packer. 
He  had  launched  his  business  boat  at  flood-tide.  Before 
that,  however,   men  and  beasts  long  had  been  moving 
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toward  the  goals  which  Armour  and  his  big-packer  col- 
leagues were  to  attain. 

Packing  as  a  sizeable  business  began  in  northern  Ireland 
about  the  same  time  as  in  America  and  for  the  same 
reason-demand  which  grew  out  of  the  English  Civil  War 
between  the  Long  Parliament  and  King  Charles  I.  The 
Cromwellian  invasion  of  Ireland  led  to  the  movement  of 
men  off  the  land  to  make  room  for  live  stock,  even  as  men 
had  been  removed  from  the  land  in  England  for  two  cen- 
turies to  make  room  for  sheep  and  woolen  manufacturing. 

The  school  of  packing  developed  in  Belfast  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  American  packing  after  our  Revolution, 
when  cattle  production  had  moved  west  of  the  Appal- 
achians. Belfast  knew  how  to  move  meat  from  sparsely 
inhabited  land  to  crowded  marts.  So  we  find  Ulster-Scot 
or  Scotch-Irish  names  prominent  in  western  packing,  long 
before  Armour,  whose  Ulster-Scot  ancestors  had  tarried 
so  long  in  New  England  and  on  "York  state"  farms,  came 
into  the  industry. 

We  note  an  increasing  number  of  Ulster-Scot  names  as 
packing  moved  west  from  the  great  live  stock  markets  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  through 
Albany,  once  thought  to  be  the  ultimate  western  gateway 
for  meat  animals  coming  to  the  seaboard.  Names  of 
Ulster-Scots  direct  from  Ireland,  but  probably  derived 
also  from  the  great  eighteenth-century  migrations  into 
Pennsylvania,  dot  the  annals  of  the  trade  at  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburgh.  When  Cincinnati  became  supreme  in  the 
"roaring  forties"  the  dominant  names  were  Sinclair, 
Reed,  Cordukes,  and  Kingan,  afterward  the  leader  at 
Indianapolis.  As  packing  moved  on  toward  Illinois,  the 
New  Englanders  became  more  prominent,  led  in  many 
phases  of  the  business  by  Gustavus  Swift  from  Cape  Cod. 
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At  Chicago  one  of  the  most  daring  pioneers  was  "Little 
Nels"  Morris,  Bavarian  Jew,  and  one  of  the  great  or- 
ganizers was  Ferdinand  Sulzberger  of  the  same  origin. 
The  Irish  Cudahys,  tops  of  a  host,  originally  were 
Armour  men. 

The  first  authentic  packer,  as  modern  research  has  dis- 
closed, was  a  New  Englander,  William  Pynchon,  who 
established  a  plant  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  for  dry- 
ing, smoking,  and  pickling  the  meat  of  the  cattle  and  hogs 
which  had  already  increased  to  large  herds  in  the  Berk- 
shire hills  of  Massachusetts,  later  to  multiply  in  the  entire 
foothill  belt  back  of  the  coastal  colonies.  Pynchon's  market 
was  mainly  in  the  British-owned  sugar  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  which  had  formerly  been  provisioned  direct  from 
England.  The  English  Civil  War  cut  off  supplies  from 
the  mother  country  and  opened  their  markets  to  New 
England,  already  beginning  to  worry  British  merchants 
because  of  her  active  ship-building  and  encroachment  upon 
the  trade  in  rum  and  "black  ivory."  Adding  the  hog  of 
the  Berkshires  to  the  sacred  cod  and  the  pine  timber  of 
the  stern  and  rock-bound  coast,  was  to  make  the  grip  of 
old  Salem,  Marblehead,  and  Boston  on  the  "triangle 
trade"  unbreakable.  Salt  meat,  fish,  and  timber  to  the 
West  Indies,  rum  to  Africa,  black  ivory  to  the  sugar 
planters,  then  home  again  with  molasses  to  make  more 
rum,  what  could  be  sweeter? 

The  colonial  cattle  range  covered  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  uplands  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  in  the 
1 8th  century.  After  the  Revolution  the  cattle  of  the  up- 
lands marched  with  the  pioneers  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  other  western  rivers. 

These  animals  had  to  be  driven  on  the  hoof  to  the 
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coastal  markets.  From  early  colonial  times  to  1820  it  was 
mostly  a  movement  of  live  stock  down  the  valleys  of  east- 
ern rivers  to  seaboard.  After  1820  droving  from  the  Ohio 
Valley  in  long  trains  across  the  mountains  attained  much 
greater  importance.  Cattle  had  crossed  the  mountains  in 
1783.  Suppression  of  the  Whisky  Rebellion  made  it  im- 
possible for  western  settlers  to  condense  their  grain  for 
shipment  by  using  the  still.  The  cow  and  the  hog  were 
substituted.  George  Renick  began  droving  cattle  from  the 
Ohio  Valley  to  the  East  about  18 10  and  later  as  many 
as  100,000  hogs  were  brought  to  the  seaboard  in  a  year. 
The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825  shifted  trails 
toward  the  north  to  reach  New  York  via  the  canal,  but 
many  animals  were  still  driven  direct  from  the  Ohio 
Valley  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

To  move  cattle,  even  by  droving,  central  markets  and 
stock-yards  are  required.  As  the  cattle  moved  west,  the 
old  "cowpens"  of  the  eastern  foothills  were  abandoned. 
Cattle  fairs  in  the  West  were  the  principal  assembly 
points,  where  the  drovers  bought  their  animals.  In  the 
1830's  Kentucky  was  the  leading  beef-cattle  state  and  her 
cattle  fairs  required  immense  amounts  of  cash  for  the  pur- 
chase of  cattle. 

Western  banking  was  already  becoming  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  cattle  trade  and  cash  resources  frequently 
determined  the  location  of  cattle  markets  and  fairs.  This 
concentration  by  financial  pressure  helped  the  new  pack- 
ing industries  which  began  to  compete  with  the  drovers 
for  the  herds  of  kine  and  swine. 

The  flatboat  and  then  the  steamboat  began  moving 
hogs  and  cattle  down  river  to  New  Orleans.  Combination 
of  the  steamboat  and  money  power  made  Cincinnati  the 
great  packing  center  of  the  West  by  1840,  and  the  city 
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acquired  the  nickname  of  "Porkopolis."  The  economic 
foundation  of  Porkopolis  was  thus  summed  up  by  a  con- 
temporary writer:  "It  was  Cincinnati  which  originated 
and  perfected  a  system  which  packs  15  bushels  of  corn 
into  a  pig,  packs  that  pig  in  a  barrel  and  sends  him  over 
mountains  and  over  the  ocean  to  feed  mankind."  Another 
writer  looking  at  the  whole  western  country  rather  than 
Porkopolis  put  it  thus:  "How  to  move  500,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  to  the  sea?  The  hog  eats  the  corn  and 
Europe  eats  the  hog.  Corn  thus  becomes  incarnate,  for 
what  is  a  hog  but  15  to  20  bushels  of  corn?" 

Cincinnati  had  forty-two  packing-houses  in  the  season 
of  1855-56  but  she  was  nearing  her  zenith.  Smaller  pack- 
ing centers  had  sprung  up  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky, 
wherever  animals  and  navigable  water  were  available. 
As  far  west  as  Alton,  Beardstown,  Pekin,  Peoria,  and 
Quincy,  Illinois,  packing  businesses  were  to  be  found. 

After  the  Civil  War  gave  the  primacy  of  hog  packing 
to  Chicago,  the  emphasis  of  the  story  of  the  animal  in- 
dustry rapidly  shifted  to  beef  and  the  great  plains  of  the 
West. 

Huge  herds  had  been  cooped  up  in  Texas  during  the 
war,  shut  off  from  the  old  sea  routes  to  market.  During 
the  war,  however,  the  daring  half  breed  Jesse  (or  John) 
Chisholm  had  driven  Texas  cattle  northeast  through  the 
Ozarks,  to  supply  army  posts  on  the  Missouri  River.  In 
1866,  while  some  Texas  cattlemen  were  shipping  by  sea 
to  New  Orleans  and  by  steamboat  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  to  northern  markets,  others  were  driving  270,000 
head  to  railroad  stations  in  Missouri. 

Thus  began  the  stirring  story  of  the  great  Texas  cattle 
trails — the  very  names  of  which  are  almost  elemental  in- 
gredients of  western  fiction,  drama,  and  scenario.  They 
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were  of  two  types.  Trails  to  the  northeast  took  cattle 
directly  to  the  notorious  "cow  towns, "  which  sprang  up 
wherever  a  railroad  building  west  was  crossed  by  a  cattle 
trail  coming  north.  Trails  to  the  north  and  northwest  led 
the  cattle  to  the  cool  waters,  bracing  air,  and  lush  grass 
of  the  mountain  meadows  of  the  Rockies,  where  they  were 
conditioned  before  being  marketed. 

The  great  days  of  the  Texas  trails  were  between  1868 
and  1888.  The  greatest  year  was  1884  when  825,000 
cattle  passed  one  point  in  90  days.  All  these  thundering 
herds  were  making  money  for  Armour  at  Chicago  who 
had  begun  to  supply  the  world  with  steaks  and  roasts, 
not  overlooking  the  old  reliable  barreled  beef  which  had 
in  a  small  way  preceded  even  salted  pig  in  western 
packing. 

By  1 89 1  railroads  were  all  over  Texas  giving  direct 
rail  routes  to  market,  but  the  depression  of  the  nineties 
led  to  the  revival  of  droving  on  a  small  scale  to  avoid 
freight  bills.  In  all,  some  98,250,000  cattle  and  10,300,- 
000  horses  were  driven  north  to  railroad  connections  over 
these  old  trails.  The  movement  of  drover  and  cattle  aver- 
aged from  8  to  10  miles  per  day.  Cattle  were  on  the  road 
from  Texas  points  to  the  great  cow  town  of  Abilene,  Kan- 
sas, from  sixty  to  ninety  days. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  building  west  through  the  Kaw 
Valley,  got  the  bulk  of  the  first  trail  cattle,  300,000  head 
arriving  at  Abilene  in  1870,  where  Joseph  McCoy,  for 
whom  one  of  the  trails  was  named,  had  built  stock-yards 
ahead  of  the  railroad's  coming.  Other  great  cow  towns 
famed  for  their  huge  brawling  saloons,  dead-shot  sheriffs, 
dance  halls  and  "honky  tonk"  districts  were  Newton, 
Dodge  City,  and  Ellsworth,  Kansas,  and  later  Ogalalla, 
Nebraska,    on   the    Platte    River.    Cheyenne,   Wyoming, 
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which  shipped  the  cows  that  had  enjoyed  the  bracing  air 
of  the  uplands,  probably  never  was  as  tough  as  the  Kansas 
holes,  but  it  was  tough  enough  and  had  in  Brockey 
Thompson's  place  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest 
area  of  saloon,  dance  hall,  gambling-house,  and  variety 
theater  ever  under  one  roof. 

A  great  help  at  first  to  herders  of  range  cattle  was 
barbed  wire.  With  a  few  thousand  feet  of  this  wire,  and 
some  trusty  Colts  or  Smith  and  Wessons,  in  the  right 
hands,  the  water  supply  for  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  acres  of  lands  could  be  monopolized,  which  was  just 
as  good  as  owning  the  land,  for  a  while.  But  later,  when 
the  ranch  farm  began  to  supplant  the  open  range,  barbed 
wire  was  the  range  herder's  worst  enemy,  because  it  made 
title  to  land  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper,  even  if  the  scrap 
of  paper  itself  was  rooted  in  fraud. 

What  then  made  the  barbed  wire  even  more  irksome 
•to  open  range  herders  and  their  cow-hands,  was  the  fact 
that  so  much  land  was  being  bought  by  Englishmen  and 
other  foreigners.  The  great  railroad  land  grants  by  Con- 
gress, which  had  attracted  British  bankers  to  our  western 
railroad  bonds,  were  responsible  to  some  extent  for  the 
mania  for  cattle  and  range  lands  which  swept  the  most 
conservative  British  investing  circles  in  the  seventies  and 
eighties. 

Regardless  of  Colt  revolvers,  barbed  wire,  and  fraud- 
ulent entry,  the  great  range  and  ranch  booms  produced 
more  cattle  for  Armour  to  slaughter.  In  packing,  profits 
had  long  ago  become  dependent  on  volume  and  turnover. 
Armour,  however,  let  the  other  fellows  buy  and  breed  the 
cattle,  buy  the  land  and  put  up  the  fences.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller did  not  drill  oil  wells  nor  pump  them  either.  He 
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stuck  to  the  refineries  and  the  pipe-lines.  And  like  Armour, 
he  died  rich. 

The  cattle  boomers  of  the  great  plains  were  rich  for 
a  while.  At  the  peak  of  the  boom  there  were  100,000  cow- 
hands on  the  range  and  ranches,  all  of  whom  now  appear 
to  have  been  composing  ballads  for  radio  broadcasting. 

In  1886  the  open  range  was  gone.  It  was  just  history. 
Everything  that  would  graze  a  prairie  dog  had  been 
grabbed,  and  most  of  it  fenced.  Afterward,  of  course, 
laws  against  fencing  public  lands  were  passed — when  no 
one  cared  to  fence. 

The  very  next  year  in  1887  the  big  boom  was  all 
"washed  up."  It  had  been  shaky  ever  since  the  financial 
crash  in  1884.  The  grabbers  blamed  Armour  and  the 
beef  barons  of  Chicago,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
except  to  kill  and  cut  up  the  cattle. 

Many  of  the  boomers  and  organizers  of  large  ranches 
bought  on  inflated  inventories  had  been  Scots.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  Scotch  stories  were  thought  to  be  funny 
out  where  the  west  begins. 

And  notwithstanding  all  the  curses  loud  and  deep 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  herdsmen  of  ranch  and  range, 
Philip  D.  Armour,  the  York  state  farm  boy,  continued 
to  think  and  live  in  ways  that  never  got  far  from  the  farm 
pattern.  He  could  not  "forget  his  raising." 


The  man  who  cheats  the  other  fellow  is  a  thief,  but  the  man  who 
cheats  himself  is  a  fool. 

P.   D.   A. 


VI 
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Farm  habits  cling  to  Philip  Danforth  Armour  the  mil- 
lionaire, in  his  Chicago  home  just  south  of  21st  Street  on 
Prairie  Avenue.  He  is  up  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore sun-up  in  the  winter.  The  lights  flash  in  his  house 
hours  before  those  in  the  homes  of  George  M.  Pullman, 
Marshall  Field,  Arthur  Caton,  and  others  of  his  neigh- 
bors. When  the  lights  of  the  servants'  quarters  in  their 
homes  are  shining  about  6  o'clock,  or  a  little  later,  Philip 
Armour  is  having  some  of  the  products  of  his  business 
laid  before  him  at  breakfast. 

Before  his  wealthy  neighbors  have  stirred  out  of  their 
beds  to  attend  to  their  9  o'clock  businesses,  a  coachman 
brings  a  Goddard  buggy,  built  by  the  Studebaker  Brothers 
of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  drawn  by  two  fast  trotters.  About 
the  time  that  fast  beating  hoofs  are  taking  Armour 
toward  his  office  in  the  Home  Insurance  Building  on  South 
LaSalle  Street,  another  pair  of  trotters,  with  a  like  God- 
dard  buggy,  brings  brother  Simeon  to  the  plant  of  the 
Armour  Packing  Company  at  Kansas  City  and  a  few 
hours  later,  just  such  another  buggy  and  team  are  taking 
A.  Watson  Armour  to  the  bank  which  he  heads  in  the 
same  city. 

66 
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Such  another  rig  and  team  take  Jonathan  Ogden 
Armour,  eldest  son  of  Philip  Danforth,  from  his  home  to 
the  Packingtown  offices  of  Armour  and  Co.  and  such 
another  buggy  and  team  take  J.  O.  Armour's  brother, 
Philip  Danforth,  Jr.,  also  to  the  Yards  office.  There  they 
are  learning  the  business.  For,  dynastic  as  a  Tudor,  their 
father  is  training  his  sons  for  the  royal  responsibilities  of 
the  House  of  Armour,  fitting  them  for  the  time  when,  as 
he  has  determined,  they  shall  take  over  that  institution. 
For  that  the  sons  have  given  up  college  careers,  for  that 
they  have  given  up  any  other  choice  that  might  enter  the 
minds  of  young  men  who  feel  there  is  plenty  of  money 
already  made.  As  an  associate  of  uthe  old  man"  says  long 
afterwards,  when  asked,  "What  was  the  pastime  of  P.  D. 
Armour?"  the  reply  comes,  "Making  money."  For  to 
Philip  Danforth  Armour  the  making  of  money  was  both 
vocation  and  avocation.  "Capital,  without  brains,  is 
nothing,"  he  used  to  say  and  capital  meant  with  him,  as 
with  so  many  of  his  time,  perhaps  of  all  times,  the  sign 
indisputable  of  successful  application  of  brains. 

Arriving  at  his  office  at  7  o'clock  he  found  there  his 
department  heads,  sharing  the  same  big  office  with  him; 
among  others  were  George  H.  Webster,  head  of  the 
Armour  glue  works;  Everett  Wilson,  head  of  the  branch 
houses;  Calvin  Favorite,  active  on  the  Board  of  Trade; 
H.  P.  Darlington,  E.  J.  Madden,  Elisha  Chandler  and 
his  assistant,  Arthur  Meeker.  Affairs  of  his  grain  business, 
his  elevators,  the  Chicago  packing  plant,  the  growing 
branch  houses,  all  the  vast  details  of  his  business  ven- 
tures and  stock-market  trading  come  to  the  desk  of  the 
boss.  He  handles  three  or  four  things  at  a  time.  Tele- 
graph instruments  are  ticking  out  the  instructions  that 
come  from  P.  D.  Armour  himself  and  from  his  depart- 
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ment  heads.  The  ticking  suggests  the  steady  pulse  of 
arterial  blood.  Bells,  each  keyed  differently,  ring  from 
the  desks.  These  bells  mean  that  the  executives  want  mes- 
sengers. It  is  the  business  of  the  boys,  hired  at  $3  a  week, 
to  answer  these  bells. 

On  this  particular  morning  a  youngster,  thirteen  years 
old,  who  was  hired  while  Mr.  Armour  was  in  Europe, 
hears  a  bell  and  rushes  to  answer  the  call.  Mr.  Armour's 
chair  is  drawn  back  from  his  desk,  and  the  hurrying  young 
messenger  does  not  notice  how  far  a  leg  projects.  Too 
late  he  knows,  after  one  of  his  hastening  feet  hit  the  chair 
leg  and  he  dives  past  the  boss'  chair,  to  sprawl  on  the 
floor.  The  boss  has  red  whiskers,  and  the  boys  have 
told  the  new-comer  such  tales  as  messenger  boys  will 
about  an  absent  boss.  He  who  had  sprawled,  restored  to 
his  feet,  watches  the  twitching  red  whiskers,  from  be- 
tween which  he  gets  a  message  to  deliver. 

This  boy  has  been  fired  before,  while  the  boss  was 
away.  But  this  boy  came  back  and  told  the  office  man- 
ager, "I  need  this  job  too  bad  to  stay  fired."  So  he  got 
his  job  back.  At  the  close  of  the  day's  work,  after  the 
high  dive,  the  office  manager  stops  the  kid  on  his  way 
out: 

"I  must  fire  you  this  time  for  disturbing  things.  I  can't 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  you.  Mr.  Armour  says — 
that  when  you  come  back  to-morrow  you  are  to  report  to 
him  and  that  thereafter  you  take  no  orders  from  anybody 
but  him." 

Failing  to  become  an  orator,  Armour,  the  man  who 
did  not  believe  that  a  theory  had  bank  value,  liked  to 
associate  with  men  of  theory,  if  that  theory  had  the  ring 
of  the  pulpit  in  it.  So  he  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Gunsaulus,  former  Methodist  Circuit  rider,  who  had  be- 
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come  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  and 
of  the  Rev.  George  Lorimer,  another  pastor  esteemed  as 
eloquent.  There  were  persons  who  would  have  said  that 
the  Greeks  had  a  word  for  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Gun- 
saulus,  and  that  word  was  "Asiatic,"  which  they  applied 
to  vocal  flower  gardens,  but  the  more  important  point  for 
these  preachers  was  that  each  had  a  son. 

So  Joseph  Gunsaulus  and  George  Horace  Lorimer 
found  themselves  fellow  employees  in  the  LaSalle  Street 
offices.  There  they  arrived  at  7  A.M.  There  they  encoun- 
tered men  who,  risen  from  the  ranks,  could  distinguish  the 
difficulty  with  which  socially  minded  young  men,  ministers' 
sons,  faced  some  daily  tasks.  Young  Gunsaulus  drifts  out 
of  the  picture  of  the  LaSalle  Street  office  rather  early. 
George  Horace  Lorimer  finally  leaves  in  the  1890's  while 
head  of  the  canning  department,  which  may  or  may  not 
contain  a  pun,  according  to  the  rumors  one  believes. 

The  common  lot  in  the  offices  of  Armour  and  Co.,  on 
LaSalle  Street  was  for  young  men  to  start  at  the  billing 
desk,  if  they  did  not  start  as  kids  and  become  messengers; 
Armour,  though  a  taskmaster,  was  proud  of  having  an 
influence  on  the  lives  of  the  young. 

At  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  retired  editor  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  there  was  printed  an  excerpt 
from  a  letter  to  him  from  Philip  D.  Armour,  in  which 
appears  the  phrase,  "Come  to  Chicago,  George,  and  I 
will  make  a  millionaire  of  you,"  as  the  result  of  which 
young  Lorimer  entered  the  employment  of  Armour  and 
Co.,  at  $10  a  week. 

The  fact  remains  and  it  is  the  tradition  of  the  Yards, 
that  unlike  the  latter-day  steel  and  automotive  industries, 
few  millionaires  were  made  by  the  four  big  packers. 

The  point  at  which  Lorimer  started  toward  the  prom- 
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ised  million,  which  he  later  achieved  in  the  publishing 
business,  also  was  the  point  at  which  Arthur  Meeker, 
fresh  from  Yale,  began  his  climb  to  a  high  rank  in  the 
House  of  Armour.  The  billing  desk  was  under  the  charge 
at  that  time  of  McGillicudy,  a  wizard  at  figures.  There 
the  promising  young  men,  at  $10  a  week,  started  out  to 
prove  whether  they  had  the  stuff. 

The  morning's  mail  was  opened,  the  orders  sorted  out. 
Prices  obtained  from  the  packing-house,  the  young  men 
would  write  out  the  quantity  and  price,  then  the  McGilli- 
cudy would  have  a  thought,  and  out  of  his  mind  would 
come  the  price  multiplied  by  the  quantity  ordered.  This 
human  comptometer  had  a  contemporary,  Moody,  whose 
first  name  likewise  is  lost,  but  he  served  as  example  to  the 
youngsters.  He  was  a  human  adding  machine.  He  would 
run  up  a  column,  adding  four  figures  at  a  time. 

Among  the  young  men  of  the  days  of  Armour  in  the 
LaSalle  Street  office  was  Henry  Faurot,  now  the  head  of 
the  Western  Felt  Works,  who  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
that  of  the  Armours  at  Stockbridge,  coming  to  Armour 
and  Co.  via  a  letter  in  1888.  From  the  billing  desk  he  rose 
by  stages,  one  of  which  included  the  memory  of  a  meal, 
a  luncheon,  guided  a  la  francais  by  young  Lorimer,  for 
which  the  individual  checks  were  $7.50,  and  the  savor  of 
which  has  defied  the  ravages  of  time. 

Faurot  becoming  head  of  the  oleomargarin  department, 
in  due  course,  was  confronted  by  the  hostility  of  an  east- 
ern combine.  The  oleomargarin  product  had  been  dis- 
covered in  France  in  1869  and  in  the  1890's  had  become 
a  considerable  item  in  the  business  of  the  Chicago  packers. 
Faurot  was  sent  east  after  a  dealer  in  Pittsburgh,  who 
handled  the  products  of  several  concerns,  had  refused  pay- 
ment on  a  carload  of  oleomargarin. 
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Telling  the  story  of  the  Pittsburgh  trip,  Faurot  said: 

I  asked  the  dealer  where  the  oleomargarine  was,  and  he 
said  it  was  in  a  cellar.  He  took  me  there.  I  got  a  sample 
of  the  product  from  each  of  several  makers,  and  laid  it 
on  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was  written  the  name  of  the 
concern.  Not  letting  the  dealer  see  the  name,  I  gave  him 
a  sample  of  each  to  taste,  asking  him  to  identify  each 
sample  and  tell  which  was  ours,  and  how  it  was  unsatis- 
factory. He  protested  that  the  cellar  was  dark  and  that 
he  could  not  read  the  names  on  the  samples.  I  told  him 
that  was  just  what  I  wanted.  He  had  protested  against 
the  taste,  and  I  wanted  to  see  if  that  was  the  trouble.  He 
could  not  distinguish  our  product  and  I  told  him  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  carload. 

I  went  back  to  Chicago  and  told  Mr.  Armour  what 
had  been  done;  that  the  man  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
oleo.  He  told  me  to  order  a  suit  of  clothes  for  myself,  but 
I  said  I  had  all  the  clothes  I  wanted.  A  day  or  so  later 
he  called  me  to  his  office.  He  showed  me  a  letter  in  which 
the  dealer  again  refused  to  pay. 

"I  thought  you  told  me  that  was  settled.  You  had  bet- 
ter go  back  to#  Pittsburgh,  because  he  still  refuses  to  pay," 
Mr.  Armour  said.  I  replied,  "I  won't  go  back  there. 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  won't  pay  and  I  proved  it  to 
him.  We  always  will  have  trouble  there  until  we  sell  oleo- 
margarine through  our  own  branch  houses." 

"That's  nonsense,"  he  said,  "you  go  back  to  Pitts- 
burgh." To  that  I  replied,  "That's  useless;  I  won't  go 
back,"  and  he  retorted,  "You  are  supposed  to  take  orders 
and  not  to  talk  back." 

Then  he  told  me  to  see  Martin,  who  was  one  of  his 
assistants  in  whom  he  had  a  great  deal  of  confidence  say- 
ing, "You  talk  your  idea  over  with  Martin  and  see  what 
he  has  to  say  about  it." 

Many  men  were  jealous  of  Martin,  because  he  knew 
so  much  about  the  business  in  its  many  phases  and  was 
relied  on  so  much  by  Mr.  Armour  to  look  into  problems 
for  him  and  give  him  reports  as  to  their  solutions.  I  dis- 
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cussed  that  matter  with  Martin,  who  said  the  idea  was 
good  and  he  would  report  that  way  to  Mr.  Armour. 
When  Mr.  Armour  again  called  me  to  his  office,  he  said 
Martin  approved  the  idea,  and  perhaps  they  better  have 
their  own  man  in  Pittsburgh.  Then  he  asked,  "Did  you 
ever  get  that  suit  I  told  you  to  order?"  I  said  "No,"  and 
he  remarked,  "I  thought  I  told  you  to  take  orders  and 
not  to  talk  back,"  and  he  handed  me  $100. 

Armour's  idea  of  rewards  was  to  share  those  things 
that  he  had  taught  himself  to  value.  One  of  them  was 
his  appearance  in  tailor-made  clothes,  perhaps  a  trait 
that  Frederick  Layton  of  Milwaukee  gave  him  by  ex- 
ample. For  whenever  one  of  his  associates  in  the  offices 
on  LaSalle  Street  did  something  that  pleased  him,  there 
came  an  order: 

"Get  yourself  a  suit  of  clothes,"  often  with  instruc- 
tions to  see  the  tailor  who  made  suits  for  the  boss  him- 
self. That  reward  went  to  office-boys,  who  got  suits  of. 
cheaper  sort  out  of  which  they  were  sure  to  grow,  but  it 
came  to  the  young  men,  and  often  to  older  men,  too. 
One  man,  getting  himself  an  expensive  dress-suit,  as  per 
order,  was  told  by  Mr.  Armour: 

"I  have  killed  a  lot  of  hogs,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  dressed  one." 

On  another  occasion  an  English  coachman,  told  to 
outfit  himself,  spent  hundreds,  so  that  he  might  seem  a 
proper  servitor  for  the  House  of  Armour  and  present 
a  worthy  appearance  with  the  blooded  horses  and  the 
polished  carriages  of  those  days.  Twitted  by  his  friends 
about  the  things  this  Briton  had  bought,  Mr.  Armour 
retorted: 

"That's  all  right.  He  knows  his  business.  That's  the 
sort  of  man  I  want." 
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Armour  was  partial  to  those  of  stock  that  comes  from 
the  British  Isles.  Frederick  U.  Smith,  who  started  with 
handling  with  great  exactness  the  checks  that  came  in 
the  mails,  later  working  into  the  financial  department 
of  the  complex  House  of  Armour,  and  becoming  con- 
troller of  Armour  Institute,  often  was  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure, because  of  his  accuracy. 

Crying  for  mercy  amid  a  shower  of  orders  on  Mr. 
Armour's  tailor,  he  remarked: 

"But  Mr.  Armour,  I  have  plenty  of  suits.  Won't  it 
be  all  right  for  me  to  get  a  bicycle?" 

"By  all  means,"  replied  the  millionaire  packer,  "but 
let  me  see  it  after  you  get  it." 

Smith  duly  rode  his  bicycle  before  his  boss.  He  had 
broken  tradition,  he  had  aroused  something  of  that 
pleasure  which  Father  Danforth  Armour  must  have  felt 
at  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal.  For  during  several 
years  after  that,  the  command,  "Get  yourself  a  suit," 
was  changed  to,  "Get  yourself  a  bicycle." 

Charles  J.  Roberts,  the  stumbling  messenger  boy,  was 
later  placed  in  charge  of  the  branch  houses  in  New  Eng- 
land. Those  branch  houses  were  run,  but  problems  arose. 
One  problem  was  that  of  railway  access  to  land  for  a 
branch  house  near  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Between  the 
railroad  line  and  the  site  for  the  branch  house  were  a 
Connecticut  Yankee  and  a  "parcel"  of  land.  This 
Yankee  saw  just  where  he  had  Armour  and  Co.  He 
realized  the  eastern  dislike  of  the  advance  of  the  west- 
ern packers  and  their  goods.  It  was  a  hold-up,  but  the 
sort  of  Robin  Hood  road  agency  that  the  public  around 
Hartford  would  look  upon  as  poetic  justice.  Alfred  R. 
Urion,   a  young  lawyer  in  the  contract  department  of 
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Armour  and  Co.,  looked  over  the  papers  and  found 
some  one  had  slipped.  He  and  Roberts  went  to  work. 
They  consulted  the  Armour  agent  at  Hartford.  They 
put  up  a  bond,  as  advised,  and  on  a  Sunday  a  crew  of 
men  laid  a  switch  track  to  the  site  of  the  new  branch 
house.  "We  have  done  our  worrying.  Now  let  him  do 
it,"  was  the  laconic  comment  of  Urion,  who  later  became 
general  counsel  for  Armour  and  Co. 

On  a  certain  day,  Calvin  Favorite,  Armour's  field 
commander  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  called  before  him. 

"What  is  this  I  hear,  Calvin,"  he  remarked,  "about 
your  son  forming  a  new  company?" 

"I  guess  that's  true,"  Favorite  replied. 

"I  hear  that  he  is  taking  some  Armour  men  along  with 
him,"  Armour  remarked  casually. 

"I  guess  that  may  be  true,  but  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
.stop  that,"  Favorite  retorted. 

"I  don't  know  how  you  can  either,  Calvin,"  Armour 
replied,  "but  I  do  know  that  if  you  don't,  you  and  I  part 
company." 

Not  only  did  the  energy  of  the  long  line  of  work  tested 
ancestors  stand  behind  the  Armour  of  the  grain  pit,  but 
the  New  England  school-teacher  complex  was  in  him, 
from  his  mother's  nature.  Life  with  him  ran  by  rules, 
time-proved  precepts,  and  his  office  always  had  a  touch 
of  the  school-room.  Always  he  had  a  pride  in  the  men  he 
had  made,  men  he  had  taught,  many  of  whom,  starting 
as  boys,  helped  him  carry  the  load  of  which  he  shouldered 
such  a  huge  part.  The  higher-ups  had  no  regular  pay-day. 
They  knew  how  much  they  had  coming  by  the  year  and 
drew  it  when  they  wished.  Mr.  Armour's  system  of  ac- 
counting was  both  complex  and  flexible. 
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That  method,  which  seemed  the  absence  of  method,  was 
the  best  type  of  spur.  His  men  not  only  knew  that  oppor- 
tunity was  open,  that  they  were  under  the  eyes  of  the  "old 
man,"  but  they  knew  that  he  was  very  hard  to  fool.  Also  he 
had  implanted  in  his  organization  the  idea  that  there  was 
none  that  he  could  not  get  along  without  at  any  time.  Men 
on  his  irregular  pay  system  were  put  on  their  own  initia- 
tive, they  must  live  within  their  means,  but  they  could 
regulate  the  application  of  that  means,  they  also  felt  their 
efforts  were  a  continuing  factor  in  the  business.  Without 
being  partners,  they  had  a  feeling  of  sharing  with  the 
boss.  They  liked  his  approval.  Personally,  too,  he  was 
open-handed.  He  believed  rewards  should  be  earned,  but 
he  believed  in  rewards. 

He  did  not  drink,  because  he  felt  that  he  had  "cyclones 
within  that  would  make  the  engine  run  wild,"  if  he  did. 
But  there  was  nothing  sour  or  introverted  about  him, 
though  the  words  introvert  and  extrovert  had  not  been 
invented  in  his  day. 

He  worked  himself  without  mercy,  when  there  was 
work  to  be  done.  He  had  come  up  in  a  hard  era.  In  the 
days  before  typewriters  his  executives  wrote  their  own 
letters  by  hand  and  the  letters  must  be  short  and  to  the 
point.  Everybody  was  on  hand  at  7  A.M.  and  each  day's 
work  was  done  that  day,  if  the  day  ended  at  midnight. 
But  each  day,  for  everybody,  began  at  7  A.M. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  each  day,  Armour  placed  in  his 
pockets  about  a  hundred  dollars  in  change  for  the  per- 
sonal largess  of  that  day  and  he  was  not  a  hard  man  to 
see.  Among  the  thousands  of  stories  that  float  about  in 
the  places  in  which  he  was  known  is  this,  which  may  not 
have  a  shred  of  truth,  but  either  way,  it  contains  a  truth 
as  to  his  self-possession: 
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"Mr.  Armour,  a  Mr.  James  of  Missouri  wants  to  see 
you." 

"All  right,  I'll  see  him,  but  I  can't  recall  ever  having 
known  him." 

"Mr.  Armour,  I  am  one  of  the  famous  James  boys  of 
Missouri,  I've  heard  of  you  and  I  thought  I'd  like  to  see 
you." 

"That's  all  right,  Mr.  James,  but  I  regret  that  I  can't 
recall  ever  having  known  you." 

"Why,  Mr.  Armour,  I  am  a  brother  of  Jesse  James." 

"Sorry,  Mr.  James,  sorry  I  am  sure,  but  I  never  heard 
of  him.  Good  day." 

In  the  midst  of  his  busy  life,  Armour  talked  much  as 
did  the  horse  trader,  David  Harum,  famous  in  a  best 
selling  novel  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  One  of  the 
maxims  of  that  horse  dealer  was:  "Do  unto  others  as 
they  would  like  to  do  unto  you,  only  do  it  fust."  And 
while  there  were  many  who  encountered  Armour  in  his 
days  of  power  who  would  have  said  that  was  the  way  he, 
too,  viewed  the  Golden  Rule,  still  there  also  was  a  strong 
dissenting  opinion. 

Much  like  the  famous  piece  in  defense  of  a  woman  ac- 
cused in  a  scandal  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  day,  when  that 
American  business  man  wrote  a  masterpiece  of  propa- 
ganda against  social  injustice,  is  the  following  story  of 
Armour  told  later  by  a  man  who  says  he  was  present  and 
heard  the  talk: 

An  earnest  preacher  entered  Armour's  private  office 
one  day  with  a  sad  story.  It  was  full  of  drama,  so  the 
preacher  freely  admitted,  and  he  left  no  detail  unuttered 
that  he  thought  might  interest  his  rich  hearer  in  the  plight 
of  a  deserving  woman,  deserted  amid  squalor  by  a  scoun- 
drel husband.  This  woman  was  about  to  bear  a  child  and 
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the  preacher  was  visiting  various  persons  to  get  money  to 
help  such  a  worthy  object  of  kindness.  Armour,  who  often 
expressed  the  idea  ua  man  who  will  abuse  a  woman  is  no 
good  for  anything"  passed  the  preacher  $100,  and  said 
he  hoped  that  would  help.  The  preacher  expressed  all  the 
gratitude  that  his  position  trained  him  to  express  and  left 
the  office,  assuring  Mr.  Armour  that  the  treasures  of  this 
world  are  trifling  compared  with  those  that  can  be  laid 
up  in  Heaven.  That  was  a  question  of  finance  probably 
too  abstract  to  interest  Armour. 

Some  days  later  the  preacher  returned.  His  face  wore 
a  look  of  mingled  humility  and  disgust.  He  seemed  about 
to  show  that  a  usin  confessed  is  half  redressed." 

"I  called  to  see  you  the  other  day,  Mr.  Armour,"  he 
said,  "with  what  I  believed  was  a  very  worthy  case  and 
you  gave  me  $100,  very  generously,  very  generously  in- 
deed." 

"I  remember  that,  I  hope  it  was  some  use,"  replied 
Armour  wishing  the  preacher  would  finish.  The  preacher, 
his  face  showing  the  suffering  of  his  soul  said: 

"I  have  come  to-day  in  a  spirit  of  shame,  Mr.  Armour. 
We  were  imposed  upon.  I  intend  to  give  back  that  $100. 
I  was  deceived.  The  woman,  who  I  believed  to  have  been 
deserted,  a  good  Christian  woman  in  distress,  was  not 
even  a  good  woman.  She  and  the  man  I  believed  to  have 
been  her  husband  were  not  married.  Under  those  condi- 
tions, Mr.  Armour,  I  feel  that  I  must  ask  pardon  for 
deceiving  you,  unwittingly  as  it  was  done,  and  return  the 
money." 

The  preacher  paused  for  effect,  gazing  at  Armour. 

The  face  of  Armour  was  a  deeper  tint  than  his 
whiskers,  but  distinctly  red.  "You  call  yourself  a  Chris- 
tian?" he  snapped. 
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"In  my  humble  way,"  replied  the  embarrassed  pastor, 
"I  can  say  I  am." 

"So  she  hasn't  any  husband  and  she  is  going  to  have  a 
baby?"  Armour  persisted. 

"Yes,  that's  the  situation,"  replied  the  minister,  "so 
under  the  circumstances,  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  return 
the  $100." 

"You  a  Christian,"  said  Armour  as  if  answering  his 
own  question,  "you're  a  hypocrite.  If  she  hasn't  any  hus- 
band, that's  all  the  more  reason  she  should  have  con- 
sideration, because  that  makes  everything  worse  for  her. 
I  think  you  have  told  me  enough." 

After  the  preacher  had  walked  out,  Armour  gave  or- 
ders. The  woman  was  moved  to  a  hospital.  When  she 
had  her  baby,  the  obstetrician  was  Dr.  Frank  Billings, 
Armour's  family  physician. 

"She  was  helped,"  said  the  man  who  heard  the  story 
first  hand,  "and  given  training  in  stenography,  so  she 
got  a  job  and  could  support  her  baby.  Mr.  Armour  never 
saw  her  until  years  after  that." 

Armour  liked  children.  To  him  they  were  signs  of  im- 
mortality. He  built  his  business  largely  to  pass  it  on  to 
his  sons,  Jonathan  Ogden  Armour,  born  in  Milwaukee 
on  November  II,  1863,  and  his  youngest  son,  Philip 
Danforth  Armour,  Jr.,  born  in  Milwaukee,  January  11, 
1869,  named  after  himself.  A  third  son,  named  after 
Armour's  brother  Joseph,  died  young.  Strangely  enough, 
that  brother  Joseph  was  the  only  one  of  the  brothers  to 
whom  the  description,  "tough  as  mules"  in  a  physical 
sense  did  not  apply. 

Armour  loved  his  sons  while  they  were  young  with 
almost  feminine  tenderness,  as  he  loved  his  grandsons 
later,  but  when  they  were  men  he  expected  from  them 
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the  work  and  ability  that  he  expected  from  strangers. 
For  he  wanted  them  to  measure  up  among  the  men  of  the 
House  of  Armour  as  worthy  successors  to  him. 

In  their  characters  these  two  sons  were  diverse. 
Ogden's  mind  was  more  plastic.  The  younger  "P.D." 
was  more  like  his  father.  There  was  a  spirit  of  union  and 
of  conflict  between  them.  Both  were  strong  willed,  enough 
alike  to  appreciate  each  other,  enough  alike  to  differ 
strongly.  Like  the  American  parent  of  his  time,  the  elder 
Armour  was  determined  to  give  his  sons  advantages. 

They  were  to  be  spared  the  rigors  that  their  ancestors 
had  faced,  but  yet  somehow  they  were  expected,  through 
superior  education,  to  acquire  that  ability  and  stamina 
which  would  be  needed  to  meet  a  world  which  their  father 
had  approached  after  years  of  toughening  discipline. 

Like  thousands  of  other  sons  of  wealthy  Americans, 
whose  fathers  intended  them  for  work,  the  two  Armour 
boys  were  spared  the  public  schools.  Thus  the  rich  Ameri- 
cans were  copying  to  a  large  extent  the  old  instinct  of 
the  feudal  families.  But  there  was  no  training  for  knight- 
hood, no  contacts  and  instruction  from  tough  old  men 
at  arms,  as  in  the  feudal  days.  Almost  never  in  such  rich 
families,  and  then  so  rarely  that  it  was  a  nine  days'  won- 
der, did  there  spring  a  Black  Prince  from  the  loins  of  any 
Plantaganet  of  American  business. 

So  the  strong-headed  boys  of  those  days,  in  the  infancy 
of  prep  school  and  college  athletics,  tried  out  their  per- 
sonalities against  those  of  school-masters,  much  as  if  the 
sons  of  the  barons  of  Tudor  England  had  jousted  with 
monks,  the  older  monks. 

Both  of  the  Armour  boys  attended  a  select  private 
school.  J.  J.  Schobinger,  a  sound  pedagogue,  wanting  a 
name  for  his  school  for  selected  young  men,  had  picked 
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on  The  Harvard  School  for  Boys.  To  that  both  of  the 
Armour  boys  were  sent.  Teachers  and  boys  seem  to  have 
liked  the  elder  son.  By  all  accounts  he  was  a  quiet,  reason- 
ably good  student,  who  gave  no  trouble.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case  with  Philip  Danforth  Armour,  Jr.  When 
he  had  an  opinion  that  was  that  and  it  was  as  good  as 
anybody's. 

In  him  seemed  to  have  concentrated  the  storms  of  the 
New  England  dissenters  from  whom  he  sprung.  He  did 
not  make  friends  easily.  Finally  Schobinger  came  to  re- 
gard him  as  "the  most  difficult  boy  in  the  school,"  and  a 
conference  was  held  with  his  father.  It  was  explained 
that  so  far  went  the  patience  of  the  pedagogue  and  no 
further,  while  on  the  outer  side  of  that  limit  stood  Philip 
Danforth  Armour,  Jr. 

Philip  Danforth  Armour,  Sr.,  felt  no  rancor  over  this. 
He  prided  himself  on  looking  a  fact  in  the  face.  He  re- 
spected the  educational  opinions  of  Mr.  Schobinger  as  he 
would  have  respected  a  diagnosis  by  Dr.  Frank  Billings. 
So  Philip  Danforth  Armour,  Jr.  left  the  Harvard  School 
for  Boys  by  request.  His  father  remained  a  trustee  of  that 
school  and  was  liberal  toward  it.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  there  was  any  abatement  in  his  affection  for  his  son, 
who  bore  his  name. 

Perhaps  the  father  was  just  as  well  pleased  that  the  day 
was  nearer  when  his  namesake  would  begin  his  real  train- 
ing, his  entry  into  the  House  of  Armour,  for  such  it  really 
was.  It  was  as  much  the  House  of  Armour  as  there  was 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and 
there  was  just  as  much  pride  in  all  three.  The  youngei^ 
Philip  Armour  showed  no  desire  for  college.  The  older 
son  went  to  Yale,  entered  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
There  must  have  been  contacts,  at  the  home  of  uncle 
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Herman  Ossian  Armour  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  Yale, 
between  the  simply  brought  up  young  westerner,  who  was 
to  fall  heir  to  a  great  business,  and  the  sons  of  men  who 
controlled  banks,  railways,  and  breweries.  There  must 
have  been  contact  with  the  more  leisurely  life  as  led  at 
Saratoga,  on  Long  Island,  probably  at  Newport.  At  least 
few  of  Ogden  Armour's  Yale  associates  had  fathers  who 
rejoiced  at  rising  at  five  in  the  morning. 

Ogden  Armour  did  not  graduate  from  Yale.  An  ac- 
count written  by  him  or  for  him,  with  his  authority,  states 
that  he  left  Yale  "at  his  father's  request  to  assist  him  in 
carrying  his  business  cares."  But  first  there  came  an  illu- 
minating trip  to  Europe.  The  life  of  the  English  gentle- 
man, which  later  also  was  to  have  great  charm  for  Arthur 
Meeker,  had  its  lure  for  Ogden.  There  in  England  were 
men  who  did  not  regard  themselves  as  agents  for  carry- 
ing on  work.  They  worked  for  a  reasonable  sum,  or  for 
wealth  or  they  inherited  money,  and  they  had  a  city 
house  and  a  country  house,  and  took  things  without  the 
killing  rush  of  American  business. 

Tradition,  tranquility,  repose,  were  of  the  essence  of 
the  manners  of  the  Englishmen  whom  Ogden  Armour 
met.  And  there  were  the  statues  and  tombs  in  West- 
minister Abbey  that  seemed  to  say  that  once  having 
passed,  even  the  most  famous  were  a  long  time  dead.  One 
could  not  stand  at  the  tomb  of  William  Shakespeare,  for 
instance,  when  one  had  plenty  of  money,  and  decide  that 
one  really  lived  by  arriving  at  the  office  of  Armour  and 
Company  at  seven  in  the  morning.  Things  all  over  Eng- 
land seemed  to  murmur: 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 
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And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  .  . . 

The  smell  of  the  English  gardens  in  the  morning,  the 
long  sunlight  of  the  English  night,  the  old  suits  of  armour 
and  the  ruins  of  abbeys,  the  fading  colors  of  parchments 
in  the  British  Museum,  all  seemed  to  suggest  such  senti- 
ments. So  when  he  returned  to  Chicago,  J.  Ogden  Armour 
was  as  near  revolt  as  he  ever  came.  The  destiny  about 
to  press  upon  him  came  near  being  to  him  as  intolerable 
as  Schobinger  had  been  to  his  brother. 

While  there  probably  is  no  proof  that  there  was  any  kin- 
ship between  "Piggy"  Graham  of  The  Letters  of  a  Self- 
made  Merchant  to  His  Son,  there  is  this  incident  that 
points  to  what  probably  deals,  such  is  the  Packingtown 
version,  with  the  first  treasonable  promptings  to  which 
the  crown  prince  of  the  House  of  Armour  was  finding 
himself  subject. 

In  front  of  the  Exchange  building  at  the  Yards  stood 
John  B.  Sherman,  founder  of  the  Yards,  when  "P.  D." 
drove  up  in  his  buggy.  Sherman  asked  how  the  son  liked 
the  trip  abroad. 

"Ogden,"  said  his  father,  for  such  is  the  Yards  story, 
"was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  so  many  Englishmen 
had  a  leisurely  life  on  a  small  income,  with  a  lot  of  worth- 
while things  that  he  thought  there  would  be  something 
he  would  like  to  do  instead  of  grubbing  for  money,  when 
we  already  had  more  than  enough.  He  thinks  he  should 
retire.  I  told  him  to  be  at  the  Yards  in  his  working  clothes 
at  seven  on  Monday  morning." 

The  two  men  chuckled  as  if  there  was  just  that  much 
subtracted  from  the  total  nonsense  of  the  world  that  day, 
and  Armour  drove  to  his  packing-plant.  But  the  important 
thing  was  that  Jonathan  Ogden  Armour  heeded  the  call 
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to  quit  being  the  crown  prince,  and  started  his  career 
toward  kingship.  He  showed  later,  however,  that  his  heart 
was  not  in  the  thing  in  the  same  way  that  his  father's  had 
been. 

Two  years  after  Plankinton  and  Armour's  Chicago 
venture  had  been  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Armour 
in  Chicago,  John  Plankinton  retired  from  the  Chicago 
partnership,  retaining  that  in  the  Armour  Packing  Co. 
at  Kansas  City.  In  1881  John  C.  Black  retired  from  the 
Chicago  partnership  and  was  replaced  by  George  H. 
Webster,  who  had  come  from  New  York,  and  who  re- 
tired from  the  New  York  house,  headed  by  H.  O.  Armour, 
in  October  of  1882.  November  of  the  following  year  saw 
H.  O.  Armour  withdraw  from  the  Chicago  house,  and 
P.  D.  Armour  take  like  action  in  regard  to  the  New  York 
partnership.  At  the  same  time  John  Plankinton  retired 
from  his  partnership  in  the  Armour  Packing  Co.  On 
October  18,  1884,  P-  D.  Armour  quit  the  Milwaukee 
partnership  with  Plankinton  and  admitted  his  son,  J.  O. 
Armour  as  partner  in  Armour  and  Co.  Five  years  later, 
P.  D.  Armour,  Jr.  became  a  partner  with  his  father  and 
brother  in  Armour  and  Co.,  known  in  the  Armour  organi- 
zation as  the  "Chicago  House."  The  following  year 
Michael  Cudahy  quit  his  partnership  at  Chicago  retaining 
that  in  the  Armour-Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  which  was  estab- 
lished at  South  Omaha  in  the  fall  of  1887.  That  later 
became  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

The  i88o's  saw  the  advance  of  the  Armour  power 
within  that  citadel  which,  under  the  name  of  Armour  and 
Co.,  later  was  to  be  the  House  of  Armour,  under  the  full 
control  of  that  family.  The  changes  in  the  names  before 
the  1890's  were:  Armour,  Plankinton  and  Co.,  of  New 
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York,  to  H.  O.  Armour  and  Co.,  in  November  of  1883; 
Plankinton  and  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  to  the  Armour  Pack- 
ing Co.  in  that  month  and  year,  while  in  the  next  year 
during  October,  Plankinton  and  Armour  at  Milwaukee 
reverted  to  the  name  of  John  Plankinton  and  Co.  The 
name  of  the  Chicago  house,  which  was  started  as  Armour 
and  Co.,  remains  so  to  the  present  day,  though  the  heirs 
of  the  Kansas  City  Armours  are  the  only  Armours  repre- 
sented on  its  board  of  directors. 

For  years  before  that,  P.  D.  Armour,  with  his  brothers 
at  Kansas  City,  had  been  in  control  of  a  vast  enterprise. 
More  than  six  thousand  refrigerator  cars  bore  the  name 
Armour  over  150,000  miles  of  railway  in  the  United 
States.  At  his  office  on  LaSalle  Street,  "P.D.,"  who  once 
had  sighted  the  road  to  fortune  by  looking  between  the 
ears  of  a  plow  horse  as  he  watched  stage-coaches  roll 
past  a  New  York  farm,  had  his  millions,  had  his  mind 
and  hands  full  of  affairs,  was  a  power  in  railroads  and 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  consorted  with  important  bank- 
ers and  merchants. 

He  still  arose  in  the  morning  at  five  and  he  went  to 
bed  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  How  did  he  beguile  his  time? 
He  was,  in  the  nineties,  a  grandfather.  He  enjoyed  a 
journey  on  all  fours  about  the  nursery  of  the  sons  of 
P.  D.  Armour,  Jr.,  while  his  grandsons,  P.D.  Ill,  born 
in  1893,  and  Lester,  born  in  1895,  banged  him  with  pil- 
lows. Whatever  might  be  said  by  friend  or  foe,  and  the 
comments  varied  from  warm  praise  to  deep  damnation, 
there  was  no  mixed  verdict  among  the  younger  set.  Chil- 
dren, white  and  black,  were  ■  for  P.  D.  Armour,  one 
and  all. 

During  a  hot  time  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  LaSalle 
Street  calmed  its  nerves  with  the  story  that,  while  visiting 
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a  day  nursery  at  the  behest  of  a  friend,  P.  D.  Armour 
had  engaged  in  a  game  of  bean-bag  tossing  and  had  re- 
ceived a  bean  bag  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  roseate 
whiskers. 

P.  D.  Armour,  Jr.,  who  in  1890  married  May  Lester, 
had  a  place  at  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin,  that  was  the  de- 
light of  his  father. 

Some  of  Armour's  letters  to  his  family  are  quoted  in 
the  following  pages.  In  a  letter  of  March  7,  1898,  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Philip  D.  Armour,  Jr.,  at  the  Royal 
Ponciana,  Palm  Beach,  the  lord  of  the  wheat-pit  wrote: 

Tell  the  boys  I  have  got  a  little  pet  lamb  for  them,  and 
it  is  doing  fine.  I  saw  it  yesterday.  It  is  growing  so  big, 
I  am  afraid  it  will  be  pretty  much  of  a  sheep  by  the  time 
it  gets  to  Oconomowoc.  But  it  follows  you  all  over  and  is 
as  tame  and  nice  as  can  be.  It  is  very  bright,  a  little  black 
faced  Mexican  lamb,  and  if  it  isn't  where  children  are,  it 
makes  a  plaintive  little  cry;  in  fact  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
happy  unless  there  is  child  around. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  it  had  grown  so  much,  because  a  sheep 
is  never  so  pretty  as  a  lamb,  although  this  one  always  will 
be  little.  It  had  wool  about  two  inches  long  on  it,  and  was 
fat  as  butter.  I  am  going  to  keep  it  and  send  it  up  to 
Oconomowoc  as  soon  as  the  boys  move  up  there,  and  if 
it  isn't  too  big,  it  will  be  a  good  deal  of  a  companion  for 
them. 

Ten  days  later,  Armour  sent  this  to  his  grandson- 
namesake  in  Florida: 

I  suppose  you  are  something  of  an  Irishman  to-day; 
at  all  events  you  were  born  on  the  Irishman,  St.  Patrick's, 
Day.  But  I  am  sure  you  don't  look  very  green  in  your 
grandpapa's  eyes,  even  if  you  should  be  wearing  green. 

It  is  a  beautiful  day;  thermometer  about  sixty.  We  are 
all  thinking  of  you  and  wish  you  were  where  we  could  see 
you.  I  assure  you  I  miss  my  grandchildren  very  much. 
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I  suppose  your  papa  will  be  gone  before  this  letter 
reaches  you,  but  if  he  isn't,  you  can  tell  him  that  we  are 
sending  his  mail  to  Jacksonville,  instead  of  Palm  Beach, 
as  we  thought  it  would  not  reach  him  before  he  left. 

You  can  tell  your  mama  that  when  I  commenced  look- 
ing into  the  car  business,  that  Chauncey  Frisbie  had  ar- 
ranged to  send  333  down  for  you.  If  your  mother  does 
not  want  it  that  day,  or  if  she  wants  to  go  any  other  place, 
I  suppose  she  will  advise  us  so  that  Chauncey  can  attend 
to  the  matter. 

I  am  not  going  to  write  you  a  very  long  letter  to-day.  I 
am  only  writing  you  because  it  is  your  birthday,  and  I  am 
sending  my  hearty  congratulations  and  best  wishes.  I  hope 
you  will  live  a  great  many  more  birthdays  than  I  ever  had 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  a  better  man  than  your  grandpa.  I 
will  try  to  do  my  part  as  your  grandpa,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  try  to  do  yours  as  my  grandson;  at 
all  events,  I  wish  you  everything  good,  much  pleasure,  and 
a  very  long  life. 

The  red-whiskered  man  who  was  accustomed  to  push- 
ing men  and  millions  about,  respected  the  dignity  of  a 
child. 

In  the  midst  of  the  settling  up  of  the  Leiter  wheat 
corner,  the  master  of  the  pit  was  writing  to  his  daughter- 
in-law,  May  Lester  Armour,  March  19,  1898: 

This  is  a  very  growing  morning.  It  rained  hard  all 
night,  and  the  grass  is  shooting  up  in  great  shape.  It  looks 
green  and  nice.  It  is  a  muggy  morning,  thermometer 
sixty.  Yesterday  it  was  cold  and  damp.  But  it's  such 
changes  as  this  that  you  can  expect  at  this  time  of  the 
year  and  along  in  April. 

I  think  you  should  prolong  your  coming  home  as  long 
as  possible,  and  I  would  not  leave  Palm  Beach  until  the 
last  minute  you  have  to.  And  if  you  want  to  stop  any- 
where on  the  way  home,  it  is  all  right  for  you  to  do  so. 

I  half  thought  this  morning  that  I  perhaps  would  meet 
you  at  Jacksonville,  or  somewhere  along  the  road  and 
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come  along  home  with  you,  although  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
can  do  it;  only  I  felt  this  morning  as  if  I  would  like  to  do 
it.  If  I  should  do  so,  I  will  telegraph  you.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  can  get  away,  as  matters  still  are  considerably 
unsettled,  although  I  have  the  wheat  matter  out  of  the 
way,  so  it  will  not  bother  me  any  more.  But  there  is  al- 
ways plenty  to  do  around  Armour  and  Co.,  and  I  sup- 
pose there  always  will  be,  long  after  I  die.  But  I  would 
like  to  see  you  and  the  boys,  and  I  would  like  to  come 
up  with  you;  it  is  possible  I  might  meet  you,  and  especially 
if  you  stop  over  anywhere.  I  could  take  a  regular  train, 
and  catch  you  either  at  Jacksonville,  or  some  place  this 
side  of  Jacksonville,  if  I  knew  you  had  it  in  mind  to  stop 
at  some  other  place.  ...  It  isn't  at  all  unlikely  I  might  just 
jump  aboard  a  regular  train  and  meet  your  car  some- 
where. 

Just  the  day  before  he  had  written  to  the  wife  of  his 
younger  son  in  regard  to  her  husband,  the  boy  who  had 
bothered  the  worthy  Schobinger: 

I  am  glad  that  Phil  is  going  to  New  York  and  I  hope 
he  will  be  around  among  the  houses.  It  will  do  him  a  great 
deal  of  good.  It  gets  him  out  of  his  shell  and  it  makes  him 
feel  better  and  appear  better.  Phil  is  quick  and  bright, 
and  catches  on  very  quickly,  and  he  does  the  houses  a 
great  deal  of  good,  if  he  will  go  around  among  them.  But 
he  gets  into  a  rut  staying  at  home,  and  there  is  no  fellow 
on  earth  that  I  know  of,  that  should  get  out  and  rub 
against  the  world  more  than  he,  and  the  longer  he  stays 
away  from  it,  the  more  he  hates  to  get  out  of  his  shell. 

Ogden  is  working  hard,  awful  hard;  in  fact  a  great  deal 
too  hard;  but  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anyway  to  help 
it.  Hard  work  never  really  kills  anybody,  but  of  course, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  working  too  hard,  and  getting 
a  kind  of  uncomfortable  nervous  strain  and  frame  of 
mind,  although  I  see  nothing  of  this  kind  about  Ogden, 
only  he  begins  to  show  the  lines  of  care. 

In  fact,  I  think  he  shows  them  a  great  deal  more  than 
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I  do.  There  is  nothing  really  ever  bothers  me  much.  I 
am  that  sort  of  make-up,  that  I  throw  off  cares  easily. 
Give  me  plenty  of  work,  and  it  is  about  all  the  tonic  I 
want.  And  such  a  blessed  thing  work  is,  I  feel  thankful 
for  it  every  day  of  my  life. 

Grandfather  Armour  then  mentions  the  family  of  his 
elder  son  Ogden,  who  had  married  Lolita  Sheldon  of 
New  York,  and  had  a  child  Lolita.  The  two  Lolitas  were 
at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  He  said: 

Miss  Biller  writes  that  little  Lolita  is  getting  pink 
cheeks  and  is  in  love  with  all  the  darkies.  I  believe  that 
Dr.  Gunsaulus  is  hanging  a  lot  of  pictures  in  their  house, 
and  I  hope  they  will  be  satisfactory  to  Lolita.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  them;  I  haven't  seen  them  or  given 
orders  about  them.  They  haven't  taken  any  of  your  paint- 
ings as  the  doctor  seems  to  have  a  great  abundance  of  his 
own.  I  don't  know  where  he  gets  them  all,  but  he  seems  to 
have  no  end  of  them. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  Grandpapa  Armour  gave  an 
accounting  of  his  son's  place  at  Oconomowoc.  He  wrote : 

The  snow  was  all  over  the  fences.  In  fact,  you  could 
not  see  the  fences  at  all  it  had  drifted  so  much.  I  guess 
old  Wisconsin  is  a  good  deal  like  the  northern  sections 
of  New  York  State.  I  know  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  used  to 
drive  across  lots  and  over  the  fences,  anywhere,  without 
knowing  where  the  fences  were.  The  snow  would  drift 
against  the  fences  and  it  would  get  so  deep  that  it  finally 
would  cover  them  altogether. .  .  . 

I  wish  Phil  would  keep  the  different  breeds  of  cattle 
and  chickens  separate.  He  seems  to  be  a  great  fellow  to 
let  everything  mix,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  keep  them  separate,  and  then  you  would 
have  something  distinctive.  You  would  not  only  enjoy 
it  yourselves  all  the  more,  but  would  get  credit  among 
your  neighbors  for  not  raising  mongrels. 

That  herd  of  cattle  that  went  out  to  Kirk  Armour,  he 
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is  getting  $500  a  piece  for  the  bull  calves  as  fast  as  they 
are  dropped;  so  you  see  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  keep 
blood  and  strains  separate.  He  has  a  large  herd  now;  I 
think  somewhere  near  200,  and  they  are  just  dandies. 

In  regard  to  the  cattle  and  getting  things  all  mixed  up, 
there  is  shown  in  these  letters  a  fatherly  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  his  sons,  which  some  old  associates  have  said 
was  not  always  welcomed.  A  story  is  told  that  when 
"P.D."  senior  would  arrive,  full  of  advice,  the  younger 
"P.D."  would  find  that  the  affairs  of  his  grounds  or 
stables  required  attention,  which  he  would  proceed  to 
give  rather  than  argue  with  his  father,  whom  he  so  much 
resembled.  And  there  also  is  a  story  told  that  the  younger 
"P.D."  was  so  much  against  the  establishment  of  an 
Omaha  branch,  that  he  never  would  have  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

As  to  that  early  notion  of  Ogden  Armour's  for  the 
life  of  a  country  squire,  though  to  an  extent  he  later  in- 
dulged it  at  Melody  Farm  in  Lake  Forest  in  Chicago's 
suburban  area,  there  was  little  of  that  while  his  father 
was  alive,  but  a  letter  of  his  father's,  the  same  one  just 
quoted  remarks: 

Ogden  says  he  is  going  to  slip  down  and  see  Lolita  next 
week  for  a  few  days,  but  he  says  so  many  things  about 
what  he  is  going  to  do,  that  you  never  can  depend  on  it 
until  he  has  done  it.  Ogden  is  working  very,  very  hard 
and  has  a  great  deal  on  his  shoulders. 

Toward  the  close  of  March,  1898,  the  senior  Armour 
received  word  that  his  grandsons  and  their  mother  were 
to  leave  Palm  Beach  on  April  4th  and  he  arranged  to 
meet  the  private  car  at  Birmingham.  He  was  glad  they 
had  arranged  for  that  date  instead  of  the  second,  because 
he  did  not  like  to  travel  on  Sunday:  "Of  course,  if  it  was 
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absolutely  necessary  to  go  on  Sunday,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate, but  it  is  very  much  better  not  to  do  so,  if  it  can 
be  avoided."  Such  was  the  depth  of  the  imprint  of  the 
Connecticut  blue  laws. 

The  atmosphere  is  pretty  full  of  war  news  [This  was 
written  in  March,  1898].  I  hadn't  really  expected  we 
would  have  war,  but  don't  know  what  I  will  have  to 
change  my  views  on  it.  But  if  war  comes,  I  don't  believe 
we  would  know  much  about  it  in  two  or  three  weeks  after 
it  had  commenced,  i.e.,  I  don't  believe  we  would  here 
in  the  interior.  In  the  meantime  it  makes  for  uncertainty, 
and  everyone  is  uncertain  and  it  affects  finances. 

Something  might  happen  that  I  wouldn't  be  able  to 
meet  you  at  Birmingham,  but  nothing  but  war  will  keep 
me  from  it,  and  I  guess  that  won't.  But  I  mention  it  be- 
cause we  have  large  interests,  and  I  might  not  feel  like 
leaving  them  even  for  a  day,  although  we  are  in  good 
shape  and  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  feel  very  uneasy. 
Naturally  we  have  to  take  a  shrinkage  in  values,  but  that 
is  one  of  the  vicissitudes  of  business,  and  we  don't  mind  it. 

We  had  quite  a  scare  at  the  elevators  last  night.  I  was 
called  on  the  telephone  and  they  said  that  the  elevators 
were  on  fire.  But  it  turned  out  it  was  only  one  of  the 
drying  houses,  adjoining  the  elevators,  and  the  firemen 
were  on  hand  so  promptly,  that,  with  our  own  machinery, 
we  soon  had  it  under  control.  We  confined  it  to  the  drying 
house,  with  a  loss  of  $15,000  to  $20,000,  which  I  sup- 
pose is  mostly  covered  by  insurance. 

I  am  getting  some  rabbits  for  the  boys;  at  least  I  told 
McDowell  to  order  a  little  rabbit  house  built  and  I  expect 
to  have  some  rabbits  in  it  by  the  time  you  get  there  in  the 
spring. 

I  enclose  [he  continued],  one  of  the  little  lawn  books 
that  McDowell  has  just  gotten  out.  It  seems  quite  crisp 
and  nice.  There  is  a  lot  of  nice  information  in  it  for  any 
one  who  has  a  lawn.  This  McDowell  is  quite  a  polished 
fellow.  You  are  not  obliged  to  keep  it  or  read  it,  but  I 
thought  it  rather  a  tasty  book.  .  .  . 
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This  daughter-in-law,  May  Lester  Armour  was  a  col- 
lector of  rare  manuscripts,  among  them  a  copy  of  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning's  Sonnets  From  The  Portuguese, 
which  only  lends  point  to  the  request  that  she  read 
the  "crisp"  booklet  written  by  that  polished  fellow 
McDowell. 

Two  days  later  he  wrote  again  to  his  daughter-in-law : 

Your  car  left  here  Monday  night  and  I  suppose  it  will 
reach  you  some  time  Thursday  or  perhaps  before.  As  it 
goes  on  slow  trains,  I  don't  know  what  time  it  makes. 
But  Mr.  Earling  (President  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  St.  Paul)  said  you  could  keep  it  just  as  long  as  you 
liked;  so  if  you  want  to  stop  off  anywhere,  it  is  all  in 
order  to  do  so. 

He  once  had  remarked  in  a  letter: 

I  have  transportation  all  around  the  country  nearly, 
and  why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  start  about  the 
middle  of  February  and  go  to  Pasadena  over  the  Santa 
Fe  road?  Then  if  we  did  not  like  it  there,  we  could  go 
over  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  around  via  New  Orleans  to 
Palm  Beach.  .  . .  You  know  you  can  be  just  as  comfortable 
in  a  private  car  as  in  a  hotel,  and  you  would  be  going 
toward  warm  weather  all  the  time.  I  think  P.D.  Jr.  could 
travel  on  my  pass,  if  he  wanted  to  go  instead  of  myself. 

Such  privileges  as  indicated  by  that  letter  were  com- 
mon "courtesies"  granted  by  railroads  and  expected  by 
the  officials  of  concerns  which  were  responsible  for  pro- 
viding a  large  amount  of  traffic. 

During  the  course  of  his  preparations  for  the  trip  of 
the  two  grandsons  and  their  mother  north  from  Palm 
Beach,  and  his  plan  to  join  them  en  route,  Armour  wrote : 

I  haven't  had  my  nose  from  the  grindstone  for  a  good 
while,  and  a  day  or  two  out  would  do  me  good,  and  I  am 
very  anxious  indeed  to  see  you  and  the  little  ones. 
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If  it  were  not  for  the  grandchildren,  I  would  be  a 
pretty  tough,  morose  old  fellow,  and  I  guess  I  am  any- 
way; but  these  grandchildren  always  warm  me  up  and 
limber  me  up,  and  somehow  or  other  my  heart  goes  out 
to  them  very  easily. 

Armour  kept  in  close  touch  with  conditions  all  over  the 
country  as  to  wages  and  buying  power.  In  the  following 
letter,  he  derides  the  Spanish  American  War  as  a  source 
of  additional  business.  Writing  to  the  Kansas  City 
Armours,  he  declared  December  24,  1898: 

About  35  or  40  per  cent  of  the  hogs  we  are  getting  at 
Omaha  come  from  east  of  the  river,  and  the  reason  for 
it  is  that  we  are  paying  pretty  near  Chicago  prices  for 
them,  as  you  will  see  from  the  purchases  every  day,  I 
have  always  considered  that  an  uncertain  kind  of  an  ele- 
ment, as  it  is  a  good  deal  like  pulling  a  cat  by  the  tail. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  you  get  many  hogs  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river — whether  the  proportion  is  large  enough 
to  cut  any  particular  figure. 

We  have  had  a  little  margin  in  hogs  this  fall,  but  just 
as  soon  as  the  shipper  gets  back  into  the  market,  which  he 
always  does  in  January,  of  course,  the  margin  will  be 
gone.  There  is  a  kind  of  a  wave  of  prosperity  catching 
the  people's  minds,  and  I  think  that  speculation  is  begin- 
ning to  turn  from  stocks  into  cereals  and  provisions,  and 
that  may  have  a  good  deal  of  influence  on  the  future.  You 
will  notice  we  have  pretty  large  stocks,  and  naturally  I 
intend  to  keep  pretty  large  stocks  while  the  market  is  so 
low. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  any  advance  come  yet,  because  it 
probably  will  not  come  to  stay.  Our  hog  buyers  think  that 
we  will  have  a  million  hogs  in  January,  and  there  isn't  any 
doubt  that  there  are  plenty  of  hogs  in  the  country.  But 
even  if  we  have  a  million  hogs,  I  think  that  we  have 
bought  the  cheapest  of  the  crop. 

I  think  that  every  other  packer,  aside  from  Armour  is 
bearish.  But  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  public  to  come 
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along  and  take  the  market  out  of  the  packers'  hands,  and 
especially  when  they  have  a  strong  packer  like  ourselves 
as  a  platform.  The  number  of  hogs  does  not  entirely 
govern  the  market  in  a  prosperity  year.  There  has  been 
so  much  money  made  by  gamblers  and  stock  people,  that 
more  or  less  of  them  will  be  trying  some  cheaper  com- 
modity. Besides  every  man  on  earth  can  get  work,  and 
that  means  a  big  purchasing  power. 

I  think  this  product  (pork)  is  worth  more  than  a  year 
ago,  from  the  standpoint  of  prosperity,  although  a  little 
later  than  this  a  year  ago,  we  had  the  war  to  help  us, 
and  that  makes  speculation;  but  the  war  didn't  really 
help  consumption  any  more  than  the  present  standing 
army  will  help  us  in  the  amount  consumed.  Then  to  add 
to  this,  we  have  a  much  bigger  purchasing  power  from 
the  people  generally. 

The  speculation  referred  to  deals  within  the  time  before 
the  actual  declaration  of  the  war  against  Spain,  when  the 
prospects  of  the  coming  of  that  war,  with  its  probable  in- 
creased government  purchases  and  use  of  money  generally 
stimulated  speculation. 

Prior  to  that  December,  in  fact  on  October  31,  1898, 
Armour  struck  a  martial  note  against  the  men  who  led 
Armour  and  Co.  into  the  refrigerated  meat  trade  in 
Europe.  The  trouble  seems  to  have  been  the  cost  of  doing 
business  there,  and  the  price  of  charters  for  the  specially 
equipped  ships  needed  for  the  trade.  This  business  was  an- 
other case  in  which  Gustavus  Swift  had  pioneered. 

That  packer  had  gone  to  England  to  fight  against  the 
unwillingness  of  butchers  there  to  handle  American  re- 
frigerated beef.  Swift  had  arisen  before  daylight,  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  Smithfield  Market,  to  show 
how  the  meat  should  be  cared  for  and  sold.  Due  to  the 
competition  among  the  packers,  Armour  beef  had  fol- 
lowed Swift's,  and  fresh  pork  was  another  item.  The  salt 
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pork,  which  could  be  shipped  more  cheaply  in  ordinary- 
vessels,  had  brought  its  troubles  as  another  chapter  shows, 
but  from  this  letter  it  appears  that  almost  every  wave 
of  the  Atlantic  brought  back  some  form  of  trouble.  The 
letter  says: 

We  are  having  an  awful  rocky  time  with  our  beef  in 
Europe,  and  it  is  only  just  what  we  might  have  expected. 
The  condition  is  bothering  us  greatly.  The  beef  itself  is 
getting  there  in  pretty  fair  condition,  but  there  is  no  end 
of  trouble  with  the  hog  product.  The  losses  are  prac- 
tically frightful.  Any  of  the  Armours  that  didn't  know 
better  than  to  go  into  this  arms  length  business  on  a  per- 
ishable article  ought  to  lose  their  money.  We  have  got 
these  steamers  contracted  for  two  years.  Of  course,  some- 
thing may  turn  up  to  ease  the  blow,  but  there  is  no  sense 
in  the  business,  and  not  a  bit  of  decency  in  the  proposition. 

There  is  not  a  man  living  today  that  has  quit  the  mar- 
ket in  Europe  either  on  live  cattle  or  dressed  beef,  one 
dollar  ahead,  and  this  going  into  it  without  any  decent 
reason  for  it  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  simply  beyond 
my  comprehension.  How  I  ever  consented  to  it  is  beyond 
my  patience  to  think  about.  Of  course,  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  and  always  expressed  a  desire  against  it,  but 
I  didn't  have  force  of  character  enough  to  stop  it. 

Cattle  will  probably  be  high  for  two  years,  and  even  if 
they  were  not  high,  there  is  nothing  in  the  platform  or  the 
principle  of  sending  beef  to  Europe  and  pitching  it  on  a 
market  there,  that  a  man  with  any  sense  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with.  It  serves  us  just  right  for  losing  money 
in  it,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  simply  in  it  because  we 
saw  someone  else  in  it,  and  not  from  any  knowledge  of 
our  own,  or  any  special  desire  of  our  own  to  be  in  it.  We 
simply  saw  some  one  else  in  it  and  could  not  refrain  from 
taking  a  finger  in  it  ourselves. 

I  have  ordered  a  rule  posted  in  our  House,  that  any 
man  who  refers  to  business  in  the  future,  and  says  we 
ought  to  do  so  and  so  because  Swift  is  doing  so  and  so, 
will  be  shot.  Only  a  few  days  ago  Favorite  was  in  my 
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private  office,  and  said  that  if  we  did  not  take  the  Fort 
Worth  Packing  house,  Swift  would.  I  told  him  that  if  I 
ever  heard  of  another  man  within  ioo  miles  of  me  that 
used  that  argument  again,  he  could  consider  himself  shot, 
without  even  a  court  martial  trial.  It  is  such  damnable 
nonsense  to  do  something  because  somebody  else  does  it, 
that  I  have  no  patience  with  it  whatever.  I  don't  know 
about  the  other  fellow,  but  I  ought  to  know  about  Armour 
and  Co. ;  but  I  guess  I  don't. 

Such  was  the  business  dynast,  but  he  was  not  as  rugged 
as  he  pretended  in  1898,  for  the  life  of  intemperate  busi- 
ness attention  so  common  in  America,  was  taking  its  toll 
of  his  strength.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  in  1896,  the  same 
year  that  he  wrote  to  Kirk  Armour  at  Kansas  City  that 
persons  like  Bryan's  adherents  might  have  to  be  crushed 
as  the  rebellion  was  in  1865,  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  then 
away  from  Chicago : 

Everything  seems  to  be  all  right  about  the  house. 
Henry  is  attending  right  down  to  business,  and  he  waits 
and  watches  for  me  and  puts  me  in  my  little  bed  every 
night  in  good  shape.  I  am  living  strictly  up  to  my  diet,  and 
I  feel  better  for  it,  although  it  is  pretty  hard  to  control 
one's  self. 

Tell  May  she  don't  know  what  she  has  got  on  her 
place  unless  she  gets  up  before  5  and  sees  the  squirrels 
and  rabbits  and  things  that  don't  appear  at  any  other 
time  of  day.  Tell  her  I  greatly  enjoyed  walking  around 
the  house  that  morning  and  seeing  the  life  that  was  astir. 
Those  little  buff  roosters  were  trying  to  outdo  each  other 
in  their  crowing;  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  effort  they 
were  making,  first  one  then  the  other.  The  sturdy  little 
fellows,  with  their  combs  as  red  as  fire,  were  having  a 
great  time  welcoming  the  morning. 

In  1900,  the  head  of  the  House  of  Armour  became 
conscious   of  waning  strength   and  planned   for  the   in- 
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tegration  of  the  dynasty,  so  that  the  business  could  carry 
on,  when  those  of  his  blood  who  had  built  it  with  him 
had  gone.  Under  the  date  of  October  26,  1900,  he  wrote 
to  his  nephew,  Kirk  Armour,  whose  father,  A.  Watson 
Armour  died  in  1897.  The  plan  was  to  merge  the  Armour 
Packing  Co.,  with  Armour  and  Co.  under  the  latter 
name.  Charles  Comes,  one  of  the  numerous  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  "Old  Man"  had  come  back  from  Kansas  City,  with 
his  report  which  P.  D.  Armour  senior  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss by  letter,  as  he  did  the  matter  of  the  "cotillion  with 
the  Santa  Fe."  The  letter  on  the  merger,  written  from 
Oconomowoc  said: 

Ogden  has  forwarded  to  me  your  two  telegrams  of 
yesterday,  I  am  glad  the  matter  is  so  fixed  that  the  con- 
solidation can  go  through.  No  one  can  tell  what  the  fu- 
ture of  the  consolidation  will  be,  but  I  can  say  to  you 
with  all  frankness  that  you  have  now  got  something  that 
is  worth  something  and  is  a  piece  of  tangible,  negotiable 
property.  The  future  of  the  consolidation  depends  en- 
tirely upon  management.  I  know  it  is  a  great  plant  and 
a  great  business,  but  it  will  not  run  itself.  It  wants  some- 
body right  at  the  head  of  it,  but  with  its  reputation  and 
the  soundness  of  the  concern  and  the  young  men  who 
have  grown  up  about  it,  it  ought  to  make  its  future  very 
desirable. 

I  know  that  if  I  had  my  health  and  strength  that  the 
concern  in  the  next  twenty  years  would  make  strides  that 
we  never  dreamed  of  in  the  past,  as  we  simply  got  the 
foundation  well  laid,  but  as  I  have  said  before,  everything 
now  depends  on  management.  I  am  feeling  so  very,  very 
strong,  that  I  may  run  over  and  see  you  next  week,  as 
May  intends  to  close  the  house  next  Thursday,  and  I 
hardly  believe  I  will  stay  there  after  they  have  gone,  al- 
though there  is  no  place  on  earth  that  seems  to  suit  me 
as  well  as  Oconomowoc. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  a  four  mile  walk  to  town 
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and  back  without  sitting  down  or  making  a  skip,  and  I 
might  say  without  turning  a  hair.  I  really  have  been  as 
strong  the  last  few  days  as  any  time  in  my  life,  so  far 
as  feeling  goes,  but  underneath  all  of  this  are  those  three 
score  years  and  almost  ten,  and  naturally  a  weak  spot  in 
my  heart  which  would  develop  in  case  any  excitement 
shook  me  up,  but  I  have  got  so  that  I  am  sleeping  well 
and  eating  well,  and  if  I  could  clip  a  few  years  off  the 
calendar,  I  would  be  all  right. 

I  may  live  a  long  time,  if  I  don't  run  across  accidents 
and  don't  mix  up  in  scraps  that  worry  me. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Comes  and  others 
who  have  seen  you  that  you  are  very  much  improved  in 
looks  and  seem  to  be  feeling  better,  which  is  very  com- 
forting to  me,  but  all  the  same  you  must  not  let  up  in 
the  manner  of  your  living  and  your  diet,  etc.  I  hope 
Charlie  (Comes)  will  stay  in  Kansas  City;  there  is  every 
reason  why  he  should  from  a  business  standpoint.  You 
need  to  be  relieved  and  Charlie's  services  are  very  much 
needed.  I  suppose  very  soon  some  program  of  organiza- 
tion will  be  formulated,  who  should  be  in  power,  etc.  It 
is  everything  in  the  organization  in  having  the  right  men 
in  the  right  places.  We  need  more  capital  in  the  con- 
cern; in  fact,  I  suppose  we  will  do  as  we  always  have 
done,  not  divide  very  much,  but  try  to  strengthen  the 
houses  in  every  way.  I  suppose  the  increase  of  the  business 
and  the  development  of  the  business  will  require  more 
and  more  capital  all  the  time. 

I  feel  this  organization  is  an  excellent  thing  for  your 
boys;  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  everybody  con- 
cerned. I  told  Comes  to  tell  you  every  weak  spot  about 
Armour  and  Co.,  and  I  hope  he  has  done  so.  He  makes 
a  good  report  of  your  concern,  so  far  as  outside  property, 
and  all  such  things  are  concerned,  and  I  hope  they  never 
will  be  allowed  to  get  in  any  worse  shape  than  they  are. 
. .  .  As  long  as  the  old  man  lives,  you  can  rely  fully  that 
the  Armours  will  be  taken  care  of,  and  I  will  always  be 
loyal  to  anybody  with  the  Armour  name,  and  if  something 
should  happen  that  I  ever  would  have  to  come  closer  to 
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your  children  than  now,  you  can  fully  rely  that  always 
while  I  live  they  will  be  protected.  I  would  do  it  for  the 
love  I  always  have  for  you,  and  also  the  pride  I  have 
in  the  name,  but  you  have  always  been  a  loyal  nephew 
and  a  good  man,  and  you  have  always  carried  the  name 
with  credit  to  the  Armour  family. 

Thus  was  its  founder  and  head  planning  to  perpetuate 
the  dynasty,  as  far  as  it  lay  within  his  power.  It  was  a 
dynasty  with  ample  foundation  in  battle  and  victory — it 
did  not  fail  for  lack  of  either  but  rather  for  lack  of  that 
very  caution  shown  in  the  following: 

These  canned  goods  are  not  moving,  and  they  never 
do  much  at  this  time  of  year.  I  think  if  you  don't  look 
out,  you  will  have  a  big  stock  of  these  goods  next  year, 
and  I  think  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  a  little  foxy  on  your 
prices.  I  don't  think  you  boys  realize  what  a  big  stock  of 
canned  goods  means.  I  notice  they  write  over  here  pretty 
cheerful,  saying  they  will  go  when  the  season  comes 
around,  etc.,  etc.,  but  you  fellows  are  not  close  enough  to 
the  trade,  and  the  first  thing  you  know,  you  will  turn  a 
complete  somersault,  and  spill  all  your  profit  yourselves. 
I  am  simply  calling  your  attention  to  the  matter. 

Another  instance  of  caution  is  in  the  letter  to  Kirk 
Armour,  May  3,  1897: 

You  will  notice  the  prices  at  which  we  bought  our  coal, 
it  is  cheaper  than  we  ever  bought  it  in  the  world.  This 
coal  is  a  very  important  thing,  and  I  think  you  ought  to 
take  up  the  question,  and  see  if  you  cannot  get  your  coal 
cheaper.  It  is  perhaps  the  biggest  item  of  expense  around 
the  packing  house,  and  we  never  bought  ours  as  cheap  as 
this  year.  And  I  guess,  if  you  get  at  it  right,  you  can  get 
your  coal  cheaper.  It  don't  seem  to  be  a  year  to  buy  any- 
thing ahead,  although  when  you  get  coal  down  to  this 
price,  it  certainly  cannot  be  much  cheaper,  as  it  hardly 
pays  for  loading,  let  alone  freight. 
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If  we  had  always  run  our  packing  house  on  selling  an 
option,  and  letting  our  trade  take  care  of  the  hams  and 
shoulders,  you  and  we  both  would  have  made  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  we  have  got;  in  fact  it  is  the  only  way 
to  do  now  the  way  matters  are.  The  bull  always  pays  a 
carrying  charge,  and  sometimes  a  little  more,  and  a  fu- 
ture always  brings  more  money;  and  on  general  principles 
as  a  merchant,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do.  In  fact,  I  got  my 
position  in  life  by  being  a  good  seller.  But  since  I  got 
rich  the  past  few  years,  I  am  not  as  good  a  seller  as  I 
used  to  be,  and  I  suppose  this  is  natural  from  the  fact 
that  when  a  man  has  lots  of  money  lying  around,  and  no 
bills  payable,  it  is  more  natural  for  him  to  be  a  bull. 

But  I  notice  I  am  not  near  so  good  a  merchant  as  I 
used  to  be  when  I  was  a  good  seller,  as  we  are  always 
buying  the  stuff,  and  you  ought  to  bear  this  in  mind,  too; 
in  fact  if  you  will  look  over  your  account  for  the  last 
three  years,  or  four  or  five,  you  will  find  that  all  the 
money  you  have  lost  has  been  by  holding  goods;  you 
have  never  lost  any  by  being  a  seller.  And  I  should  like 
to  see  you  more  of  a  seller  and  a  better  seller  than  you 
have  been.  You  have  such  an  awful  big  hitchup,  and  do 
such  a  small  business,  that  it  is  difficult  for  you  to  make 
any  money.  Your  hitch  up  is  about  as  expensive  as  ours, 
and  you  don't  do  one  fourth  or  one  third  as  much  business 
as  we  do,  and  even  we  are  not  doing  enough  for  our 
hitchup.  Your  hogs  are  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  any 
market  I  know  of,  and  while  there  probably  isn't  any  profit 
in  the  hogs,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  run  the  hogs 
and  sell  an  option  all  the  time.  As  a  rule,  your  hams  and 
shoulders  will  take  care  of  themselves;  in  fact  we  have 
trade  enough  to  take  care  of  everything  we  make  and  a 
good  deal  more,  but  it  is  a  little  different  with  you,  as  you 
don't  do  business  enough. 

The  attention  of  Armour  chiefly  was  on  his  sons.  Their 
reactions  to  the  business  and  their  handling  of  its  details 
constantly  were  before  him.  Writing  a  letter  in  March 
of  1898,  he  mentions  news  from  England  saying: 
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I  got  a  letter  from  Grace  Meeker  yesterday,  saying 
they  were  having  a  good  time,  and  in  Arthur's  letter  he 
said  they  had  taken  their  sailing  home  on  the  23rd,  but 
he  might  sail  sooner.  I  presume  he  will  as  I  don't  see  any 
reason  for  his  staying  there  so  long.  But  he  and  Grace  like 
England  so  well,  that  I  guess  they  will  not  leave  until  they 
kind  of  have  to.  Ogden  thinks  he  will  go  to  Omaha  to- 
night, spend  Sunday  and  Monday  there.  But  you  never 
know  what  he  will  do  until  after  he  has  done  it.  He  is  of 
course,  very  busy  when  Meeker  is  away. 

During  this  time  this  fatherly  appreciation  did  not  pre- 
vent a  morning  phone  call  from  the  LaSalle  Street  office 
to  the  Yards  about  7  A.M.  to  see  whether  two  Goddard 
buggies,  just  like  that  which  had  taken  the  older  P.  D. 
Armour  to  LaSalle  Street,  had  delivered  Ogden  Armour 
and  his  close  associate,  Arthur  Meeker,  at  the  stock- 
yards. And  it  was  nothing  uncommon  for  an  Armour  ex- 
ecutive who  did  not  have  the  five  o'clock  farm-rising 
habit,  to  accustom  himself  to  tubbing,  dressing  and  shav- 
ing in  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
extra  sleep  and  to  prevent  being  greeted  with  a  half  sar- 
castic, half  merry,  "Good  afternoon,"  if  he  arrived  a  few 
minutes  late. 

This  was  brought  into  a  perfect  picture  one  Monday 
morning  when  it  had  been  expected  that  the  senior 
Armour  would  take  the  morning  train  from  Oconomowoc, 
arriving  a  little  later  than  usual.  But  those  arriving  at 
seven,  were  greeted  with  a  cheery,  "Good  afternoon," 
and  an  account  of  the  flagging  of  an  early  morning 
freight,  a  ride  in  the  caboose  to  Milwaukee,  the  boarding 
of  an  early  passenger  train  there. 

Always  feeling  that  he  took  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of 
his  own  family,  "P.D."  said  in  a  letter,  directed  to  his 
favorite  daughter-in-law : 
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I  am  afraid  I  will  not  get  away  this  spring  at  all;  it 
don't  make  much  difference  whether  I  do  or  not,  as  I 
guess  I  am  better  off  right  at  home  than  anywhere  else, 
and  am  kind  of  like  an  old  horse  that  gets  along  pretty 
well,  if  he  doesn't  have  too  much  to  do,  and  keeps  right 
along  in  the  old  treadmill  and  the  old  channel — if  I  get 
out  of  it  the  least  bit,  I  soon  get  out  of  joint  and  out  of 
condition.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  of  any  better  place  than 
home  anywhere,  and  especially  to  a  fellow  who  likes  home 
as  well  as  I  do. 


Loyalty  is  a  valuable  asset. 

P.    D.    A. 


VII 

A   CITY   OF   COMBAT 

The  coming  of  Armour  to  Chicago  had  been  inevitable 
because  Chicago  was  an  inevitable  city  like  London,  New 
York,  Constantinople,  and  Shanghai.  When  Armour  be- 
came a  citizen,  Chicago  was  fully  conscious  of  its  destiny. 
It  is  not  known  how  soon  men  became  aware  that  it  was 
the  great  continental  cross-roads  of  North  America,  but 
that  salient  truth  underlay  all  the  flamboyant  boosterism 
of  the  city's  youth.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  saw  it  when  he 
visioned  chains  of  new  commonwealths  from  Chicago  to 
the  Pacific,  strung  along  the  transcontinental  railways  al- 
ready built  in  his  brain.  He  saw  it  when  he  came  to  the 
support  of  Lincoln  in  1861  because  the  West  would  be 
strangled  if  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  split  by  rival 
political  sovereignties. 

Plankinton  and  Armour's  first  Chicago  pork  packing 
was  done  at  the  old  Bell  house  on  Archer  Avenue, 
"Archey  Road,"  in  1867.  The  name  "H.  O.  Armour  & 
Company"  was  reserved  for  the  commission  end  of  the 
business.  The  next  year  Armour  and  Company  took  over 
the  operation  of  the  old  Griffin  house  on  Archer  Avenue, 
a  plant  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  hogs.  Cattle  killing  was 
added  in  1869,  that  of  sheep  in  1870.  "Archey  Road" 
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and  the  neighboring  suburb  of  Bridgeport  then  corre- 
sponded to  Packingtown  of  to-day.  Chicago  tradition  and 
written  history  is  still  rich  with  the  legends  of  their  raw 
and  brawling  life. 

Pre-Armour  packing  pioneers  in  Chicago  were  Archi- 
bald Clybourn,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  Sylvester  Marsh, 
Oliver  Newberry  and  George  W.  Dole. 

Clybourn,  Chicago's  first  packer,  began  as  government 
butcher  to  the  Pottawatomie  Indians.  Dole  began  packing 
at  Chicago  in  1832,  mostly  handling  cattle  from  the 
Wabash  Country.  Hubbard  came  to  Chicago  from  Dan- 
ville and  began  packing  at  the  corner  of  Lake  and  LaSalle 
Streets  one  year  after  Chicago  became  a  village.  At  that 
time  Lake  Street  was  "Main  Street"  and  remained  so 
until  the  later  fifties. 

The  first  preserved  beef  from  Chicago  was  shipped  to 
England  in  1845  by  Wadsworth,  Dyer  &  Company.  That 
firm  still  was  in  existence  when  the  World's  Fair  opened 
in  1893.  In  I^5I  there  were  eight  packers  in  Chicago.  As 
a  result  of  the  war  boom  there  were  fifty-eight  in  1864. 
Many  of  these  were  packing  beef  for  Nelson  Morris, 
who  had  the  principal  contracts  to  supply  the  army. 

Lowering  of  the  British  tariff  in  1843,  as  tne  result  of 
the  successful  fight  of  the  industrialists  against  the  squires 
quickly  registered  in  greater  packing  activity  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  Chicago  River.  By  1849,  the  traffic  had  be- 
come so  great  that  eastern  capital  was  being  used  in  Chi- 
cago for  the  purchase  of  cattle  and  the  carrying  of  stocks 
of  preserved  meats.  Chicago  soon  was  acquiring  its  own 
capital  and  ending  its  dependence  on  eastern  money- 
lenders. Hazards  of  the  business  were  diminished  by  the 
telegraph,  which  came  to  Chicago  in  1848,  the  railroads, 
the  first  of  which  came  the  same  year,  and  the  resulting 
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gain  in  uniformity  of  prices  throughout  the  live-stock  re- 
gions. As  a  result  of  the  great  packing  profits  of  the  Civil 
War,  Chicago  began  to  advance  money  to  eastern  pro- 
visioned. The  Civil  War  growth  was  hardly  halted  by 
the  coming  of  peace,  because  new  sources  of  cattle  supply 
were  opened  up  with  the  extension  of  the  railway  net- 
work toward  the  West. 

Chicago,  the  natural  metropolis  of  the  hog,  was  found 
to  be  at  the  portals  of  a  distinct  beef  belt  between  36  and 
43  degrees  of  latitude,  in  which  cattle  fattened  best  be- 
cause of  climatic  conditions  and  also  because  of  freedom 
from  parasites.  This  cattle  area  overlaps  the  corn  belt 
and  extends  west  of  it. 

In  1848  the  Bull's  Head  Stock  Yards  was  opened  at 
Madison  Street  and  Ogden  Avenue,  and  there  the  foun- 
dations of  the  marketing  system  back  of  packing  were 
fashioned  on  lines  that  have  not  been  substantially 
•changed  since.  That  institution  was  followed  by  John  B. 
Sherman's  "big  plunge" — the  establishment  of  yards  ac- 
commodating 30,000  hogs  and  5,000  cattle  at  29th  Street 
and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue.  The  Union  Stock  Yards  were 
opened  on  Halsted  Street,  Christmas  Day,  1865. 

By  this  time  the  modern  system  of  producing,  assem- 
bling and  distributing  meat  products  at  Chicago  was  prac- 
tically complete.  Chicago  had  definitely  passed  Cincinnati 
in  volume  of  meat  business  the  winter  of  1861-62,  and 
the  army's  demand  for  meat  had  made  packing  a  large- 
scale  industry  exactly  as  it  had  affected  similar  changes 
in  iron,  textiles,  and  other  industries. 

Chicago  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  was  the  center  of 
a  fast-growing  railroad  network.  Railroads  joined  with 
interested  citizens  to  buy  the  large  acreage  required  for 
the  Union  yards  from  "Long  John"  Wentworth,  leader 
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of  the  old  settler  element  and  practically  a  feudal  prince 
of  all  that  scattered  suburban  territory. 

Before  the  spur  railroads  from  Chicago  had  become 
important  contributors  of  live  stock,  the  completion  of 
the  Illinois-Michigan  Canal,  opened  in  1848,  had  been 
the  principal  accelerator  of  Chicago  packing.  By  1850, 
Beardstown  and  Alton  which  had  been  the  principal  pack- 
ing centers  in  Illinois,  were  completely  surpassed.  From 
that  time  on,  the  principal  export  route  for  salted  and 
pickled  meats  ran  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
first  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal,  later  by  rail. 

When  Armour  began  packing  hogs  at  Milwaukee,  Chi- 
cago had  not  yet  become  either  the  trade  center  of  the 
corn  belt  nor  the  preeminent  processing  and  fabricating 
point  for  raw  products  seeking  eastern  markets  in  finished 
consumable  form.  But  the  quick  spinning  of  the  railroad 
net  made  the  city  such  a  center  in  a  few  years  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  If  he  were  to  dominate  the  move- 
ment of  meat  from  range,  ranch,  and  farm  to  the  con- 
sumer, Armour  would  have  to  make  headquarters  at 
Chicago. 

As  the  gap  widened  between  the  centers  of  animal  and 
human  density,  packing  later  was  to  become  as  economi- 
cally effective  on  the  line  of  the  Missouri  River  as  at  Chi- 
cago. Armour  already  had  seen  that  when  he  and 
Plankinton  planted  themselves  at  Kansas  City,  but  as 
western  packing  thereby  became  decentralized  and  the 
distribution  of  its  products  became  nation-wide  rather 
than  mere  movement  to  tidewater,  a  large-scale  packer 
needed  the  most  convenient  administrative  center.  Chi- 
cago had  become  that  even  before  the  fire  of  1871. 

Armour's  Odyssey  already  had  marked  him  for  the  job 
of  cosmopolitan  provisioner.  He  belonged  to  Chicago  be- 
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fore  he  got  there.  And  he  already  was  rooted  in  that  city's 
business  life  through  the  contacts  of  his  brother  Joseph. 

Chicago's  life  was  Elizabethan  in  its  hope,  daring,  and 
even  in  its  greed.  Nowhere  in  the  western  world  did  the 
seed  of  the  great  voyagers,  traders,  and  promoters,  sown 
over  the  earth  for  five  centuries,  come  to  such  gorgeous 
flower  and  unfettered  expression.  Chicago  is  the  only 
great  city  of  the  modern  world  born  after  the  steam-en- 
gine, and  never  under  the  shadow  of  feudal  land  tenure 
or  folkways.  Armour  became  a  citizen  four  years  after 
the  great  fire  had  consumed  most  of  the  city's  material 
links  to  the  past  and  its  physical  limitations.  The  fire  of 
'71  and  the  panic  of  '73  both  had  severed  with  ruthless 
hands  the  bonds  of  history  and  precedent.  Truly  Chicago 
had  gone  down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
and  been  born  again. 

But  it  was  a  Nietzschean  rebirth,  to  live  yet  more  dan- 
gerously. Anthony  Trollope  was  an  unwilling  witness  to 
this  aspect  of  the  economic  life  of  the  West  when  he  wrote 
on  his  first  voyage  of  defamation:  "No  men  love  money 
with  more  eager  love  than  these  western  men,  but  they 
bear  the  loss  of  it  as  an  Indian  bears  his  torture  at  the 
stake."  That  interlude  of  insight  in  Trollope's  diatribe 
merely  scratches  surface  motive.  The  London  Economist, 
always  well  informed,  in  commenting  on  the  American 
chase  after  the  Almighty  Dollar  in  contrast  to  the  smug 
mammonism  of  the  rentier,  or  mere  speculator  of  older 
commercial  societies,  got  much  closer  to  the  truth: 

We  have  very  rich  men  among  us,  the  field  of  specula- 
tors is  quite  as  large  as  in  America,  or  if  we  include  the 
continent,  is  larger.  The  eagerness  to  make  money  is  just 
as  great.  The  American  who  had  made  a  great  fortune 
in  business  finds  nothing  else  so  interesting  and  goes  on 
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accumulating,  just  as  a  whist  player  goes  on  playing,  be- 
cause it  amuses  and  distracts  him. 

The  English  millionaire,  when  his  fortune  has  become 
large  and  solid,  turns  to  other  things,  takes  to  collecting, 
buys  estates,  founds  a  family,  or  interests  himself  in  the 
much  larger  game  of  politics. 

Great  speculation  involves  great  risks,  and  the  English- 
man never  regards  his  fortune  as  the  American  appears 
to  do,  as  a  mere  instrument  and  weapon  with  which  he 
plays  his  part  in  life  but  rather  as  a  part  of  himself,  the 
loss  of  which  would  destroy  his  self  respect  and  energy. 
We  often  hear  in  this  country  of  men  who  have  lost  three 
fortunes  which  they  have  successively  inherited,  but  the 
men  who  have  made  and  lost  three  are  rare.  In  America 
they  are  countless. 

If  anything,  the  bold  and  eager  merchants,  speculators 
and  industrial  promoters  who  crowded  into  Chicago  to 
profit  from  the  Civil  War  boom  and  those  who  came  after 
the  fire  were  more  vivid  and  stark  than  the  "old  settlers," 
like  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  and  Archibald  Clybourn,  who 
stemmed  directly  from  fur  trading  and  commerce  with 
Indians  at  palisaded  forts  and  on  far  forest  and  prairie 
trails.  These  older  settlers  were  more  imbued  with  the 
passion  for  land  speculation  and  land  holding  than  were 
the  later  comers.  Some  of  the  more  stable  Chicago  for- 
tunes and  families  derive  from  their  careful  nursing  of 
real  estate. 

That  group  was  well  established  when  Armour  came  to 
Chicago,  but  played  roles  of  decreasing  importance  after- 
ward. Only  Marshall  Field,  among  the  great  merchant 
group,  developed  also  the  grand  passion  for  land  values. 
The  Marshall  Field  estate  is  the  only  great  Chicago  hold- 
ing that  compares  with  the  Astor,  Rhinelander,  and 
Goelet  fortunes  of  New  York.  And  even  Field  had  come 
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to  Chicago  before  the  Civil  War  in  1856,  meeting  there 
his  partner,  Levi  Z.  Leiter,  who  had  come  the  year  before. 

Although  Field's  partners,  Leiter  and  Potter  Palmer, 
shared  his  flair  for  real  estate,  neither  could  rank  higher 
than  a  pale  satellite  compared  to  this  great  acquisitor  and 
even  greater  holder.  Field's  gifts  of  property  to  the  city 
of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  Chicago  were  in  them- 
selves greater  aggregates  of  real  property  than  most  of 
the  other  real-estate  fortunes  accumulated  in  what  was 
destined  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  mid-continent. 

With  these  great  merchants  Armour's  relations  were 
destined  to  be  close,  with  rivalry,  actual  or  potential,  the 
keynote  rather  than  cooperation. 

Of  the  packers,  only  Nelson  Morris  developed  the 
land  hunger  which  was  the  characteristic  American  pas- 
sion of  the  nation's  first  three  centuries.  "Little  Nels," 
born  in  the  Black  Forest  of  Bavaria,  Germany  in  1839, 
was  in  Chicago  by  the  time  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
working  in  the  old  Sherman  Stock  Yards  for  five  dollars 
a  month.  Investing  his  scant  savings  in  pigs  whose  legs 
had  been  broken  in  transit  to  market,  Morris  built  up  a 
petty  local  trade  which  grew  rapidly.  It  is  still  tradition 
at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  that  Morris  had  the  best  cattle- 
buyer's  eye  in  history,  although  friends  of  Gustavus  Swift 
will  not  admit  it. 

The  Morris  fortune  began  to  blossom  into  millions, 
like  so  many  other  American  fortunes,  with  the  Civil  War, 
when  his  cattle-buying  eye  saw  the  possibilities  of  buying 
live  stock  for  the  Union  Army.  From  that  beef  contract 
came  the  first  shipments  of  American  cattle  to  Europe  on 
the  hoof,  and  then  his  ownership  of  great  ranches,  one 
of  300,000  acres  in  Texas,  one  of  30,000  acres  in  Indi- 
ana, and  another  of  30,000  acres  in  Nebraska. 
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Morris  was  first  of  the  "Big  Four"  to  come  to  Chicago. 
In  stock-yards  language  the  "Big  Four"  usually  meant 
Armour,  Swift,  Morris,  and  Hammond  before  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  G.  H.  Hammond  interests  by  P.  D. 
Armour's  estate,  on  the  initiative  of  J.  Ogden  Armour, 
his  son.  In  other  packing  centers,  the  "Big  Four"  often 
meant  Armour,  Swift,  Morris  and  Cudahy,  after  the 
Cudahys  split  off  from  Armour  and  became  big  packers 
on  their  own  account. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Hammond  corporation  and  its 
subsidiaries  to  the  National  Packing  Company  the  "Big 
Four"  in  stock-yards  lingo  were  Armour,  Swift,  Morris 
and  "S  and  S" — short  for  Swarzchild  and  Sulzberger. 
Nominally  the  junior,  Ferdinand  Sulzberger,  was  the 
leader  of  this  team.  Aaron  Swarzchild  never  was  more 
than  a  name  on  a  sign  in  Chicago.  "S  and  S"  were  originally 
kosher  butchers  in  New  York.  They  established  them- 
selves at  Kansas  City  to  buy  cattle  for  orthodox  uses  long 
before  they  branched  out  and  began  to  help  Nelson 
Morris  butcher  hogs  for  Christians.  When  they  came  to 
Chicago  they  were  long  spoken  of  as  "the  other  people," 
even  when  ranked  as  the  last  of  the  Big  Four. 

Veterans  of  the  stock-yards  agree  that  Ferdinand  Sulz- 
berger was  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  business.  His 
tradition  is  that  of  a  powerful  man  who  could  get  along 
with  labor  better  than  with  his  employer  colleagues.  Sulz- 
berger often  drank  beer  with  his  butchers  in  saloons  near 
the  yards.  His  reluctance  to  go  along  with  the  "Big 
Three"  led  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  phrase  "independent 
packer"  to  describe  the  concern  in  the  newspapers.  Wilson 
and  Company  are  the  successors  of  "S  and  S,"  who  were 
taken  over  by  the  bankers  and  reorganized  after  the  firm 
had  suffered  terrific  losses  from  the  seizure  by  the  British 
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Navy  of  cargoes  shipped  to  Germany  in  the  early  days 
of  the  World  War.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Sulzberger's 
loyalty  to  Germany  led  him  to  take  risks  that  practically 
broke  the  concern.  The  Aryan  test  did  not  then  apply  tc 
German-Americans.  Sulzberger  died  in  Germany  in  19 15 
leaving  twelve  children  and,  it  was  said,  about  two  millior 
dollars.  Swarzchild  had  died  long  before  the  war. 

Armour's  respect  for  Ferdinand  Sulzberger  is  reflectec 
in  the  following  paragraph  of  a  letter  to  the  wife  of  hi* 
son,  Philip  D.  Jr.,  dated  March  5,  1898: 

Tell  Phil  that  Swift  has  bought  a  piece  of  land  in  Ne^ 
York  and  is  going  to  open  a  beef  house  for  koshering  a; 
against  S  and  S.  I  think  it  is  a  good  move  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  him  do  it.  I  think  Morris  is  with  him  in  the 
deal,  and  I  don't  know  but  Cudahy  and  Hammond.  ] 
know  we  are  not,  and  he  felt  a  little  hard  toward  us  be 
cause  we  would  not  join  him.  But  Swift  likes  to  fight  sc 
well,  I  thought  I  would  let  him  have  the  game  all  to  him 
self. 

It  was  a  custom  for  Armour  and  several  other  men  tc 
eat  luncheon  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  on  Clark  Streel 
near  Jackson  Boulevard,  where  the  food  was  good.  The 
distance  from  their  offices  was  such  that  they  could  hurr) 
back.  Nelson  Morris  ate  there,  too,  and  Armour  is  saic 
to  have  remarked  to  a  luncheon  companion:  "That  mar 
will  bear  watching.  He  drinks  nothing  but  tea." 

Tea  is  the  theme  of  much  Armour  mythology.  He  likec 
to  talk  about  tea.  "Good  enough  for  any  man"  he  woulc 
say.  When  he  had  hard  thinking  to  do,  he  ate  less  food 
and  drank  more  tea.  But  the  anti-liquor  attitude  anc 
patter  were  in  part  mere  conformance  to  the  conventions 
of  the  day  in  which  the  business  man  was  supposed  to  look 
askance  at  liquor. 
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The  godly  and  prosperous  New  England  rum  distillers 
were  of  the  past.  Drink  had  become  the  curse  of  the 
working-man,  the  reason  why  of  poverty,  a  cause  of  labor 
trouble.  More  and  more  the  liquor  traffic  was  falling  into 
the  hands  of  immigrants  and  Jews.  Saloon-keepers  were 
Irish,  and  too  often  Democrats. 

Whether  Armour  had  sold  liquor  in  California  is  a 
legend  that  cannot  be  confirmed  or  refuted.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  traded  in  liquor  in  Milwaukee,  as  a  side- 
line, and  there  is  a  story  that  he  had  inside  connections 
with  the  internal  revenue  men  that  enabled  him  to  clean 
up  on  a  deal  in  "high  wines"  through  an  advance  tip  on 
the  coming  increase  of  liquor  revenue  taxes  to  finance  the 
Civil  War.  But  that  "tip"  may  have  been  merely  a  hunch. 
B.  P.  Hutchinson  cleaned  up  by  anticipating  that  tax 
boost. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Armour's  eye  was  upon  Swift 
within  a  year  or  two  of  his  arrival  at  the  Yards.  Both  were 
great  watchers  and  pickers  of  men,  although  both  made 
a  great  many  mistakes  in  the  men  they  picked.  And  both 
were  human  enough  to  lose  a  good  deal  of  money  on  some 
of  their  bad  biped  bets. 

The  most  reckless  cavalier  of  commerce  with  whom 
Armour  was  destined  to  match  wits,  cash  and  credit,  was 
B.  P.  Hutchinson,  the  "Old  Hutch"  of  Board  of  Trade 
mythology.  Of  course,  he  was  born  on  a  "barren  New 
England  farm."  How  fortunate  for  Americans  that  those 
farms  were  barren — but  not  too  barren  to  grow  men 
who  made  so  much  of  a  continent  fertile. 

"Old  Hutch"  came  to  Chicago — or  rather  was  blown 
into  Chicago — by  the  panic  of  1857,  an  economic  hurri- 
cane which  demolished  his  small  shoe  factory  at  Lynn, 
Massachusetts.  That  same  hurricane  produced  one  of  the 
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earliest  and  angriest  waves  of  labor  trouble  in  America, 
and  Lynn  was  the  focus  of  a  great  deal  of  it,  as  can  be 
seen  from  a  cursory  review  of  the  cartoons  of  that  period. 
Pro-slavery  artists  were  fond  of  picturing  the  white 
slavery  of  Lynn  in  unfavorable  comparison  to  the  black 
slavery  of  the  south.  Like  Armour,  "Old  Hutch"  went 
first  to  Milwaukee.  Later  coming  to  Chicago  he  bought  a 
membership  in  the  Board  of  Trade  for  $5.  The  Board  of 
Trade  never  was  the  same  after  that.  The  Pit  always  has 
been  a  faster  game  than  the  New  York  Stock-market  or 
any  of  the  staid  bourses  of  Europe.  "Old  Hutch"  "craved 
action"  and  he  got  plenty  of  it  for  that  $5.  He  gave  his 
contemporaries  more  of  it  than  most  of  them  could  en- 
dure. Going  into  the  fastest  game  in  the  world,  he  made 
it  swifter.  Relying  on  what  is  called  "intuition"  in  women, 
and  hunch  in  gambling,  "Hutch"  frequently  was  a  bull 
at  10:00  A.M.  and  a  raging  bear  at  10:45.  He  had  that 
rare  quality  which  is  said  to  mark  only  about  one  out 
of  one  thousand  speculators.  He  knew  when  to  take  a  loss 
and  never  threw  good  money  after  bad.  His  rule  was  to 
get  rid  of  anything  not  profitable  at  any  cost. 

Like  Armour,  Hutchinson  never  failed  to  assure  his 
lines  of  financial  support.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  and  also  of  the 
Corn  Exchange  National  Bank,  long  known  as  "Old 
Hutch's"  bank.  Primarily  a  grain  trader,  "Old  Hutch" 
did  not  overlook  the  Yards,  and  organized  one  of  the 
first  packing-plants  at  that  site.  It  still  is  prospering  as  the 
Chicago  Packing  Company. 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  still  was  the  dominant  indus- 
trialist of  Chicago  when  Armour  became  a  resident.  The 
story  of  the  reaper  not  merely  is  a  key  chapter  of  Amer- 
ican history;  it  concerns  the  structure  of  all  western  civili- 
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zation.  Without  that  farming  improvement  the  great  cities 
of  the  modern  world  would  have  been  impossible  because 
they  never  could  have  been  fed.  It  has  become  a  truism 
that  the  McCormick  reaper  won  the  Civil  War  for  the 
Union  by  making  it  possible  for  the  farm  boys  of  the 
Middle  West  to  follow  Sherman  to  the  sea  instead  of  re- 
maining at  home  to  harvest  the  crops.  But  it  is  just  as 
true  that  it  was  the  reaper  that  made  it  possible  for  indus- 
trialism to  cross  all  the  Seven  Seas.  And  it  was  the  reaper, 
of  course,  which  made  possible  the  battles  in  the  grain 
pit  fought  by  "P.  D.,"  "Old  Hutch,"  and  all  the  pecuniary 
paladins  who  clanged  their  arms  therein. 

McCormick,  whom  some  of  his  relatives  refer  to  as  the 
"patentor"  rather  than  as  the  inventor  of  the  reaper,  pri- 
marily was  an  industrially  minded  merchant  like  Armour. 
Had  he  been  a  mere  tinkerer,  like  so  many  of  his  rivals, 
no  more  would  be  heard  of  him  to-day  than  of  them.  By 
1850,  he  had  thirty  active  competitors  and  by  i860,  there 
were  a  hundred.  Most  of  them  left  nothing  more  sub- 
stantial than  did  the  thousands  of  small  butchers  whom 
Armour  and  Swift  turned  into  retailers  of  chilled  meat. 

Few  of  his  contemporaries  meant  more  to  Armour  than 
John  Clark  Black,  who  was  active  in  the  founding  and 
the  promotion  of  the  Continental  Bank  in  1883,  which 
became  with  the  Commercial,  another  Armour  institution 
later  merged  with  it,  the  financial  citadel  of  the  Armour 
empire.  Black  was  one  of  the  partners  in  the  founding  of 
the  House  of  Armour  in  Chicago.  He  was  born  in  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont,  in  1837  and  had  been  in  Chicago  since 
he  was  nineteen  years  old.  He  controlled  before  his  death 
country  banks  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 
He  was  a  believer  in  the  function  of  the  country  bank  and 
held  to  that  faith  even  after  the  days  of  the  automobile 
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and  the  pressure  for  branch  and  chain  banking,  years  after 
the  death  of  P.  D.  Armour.  Black  lived  until  19 17  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  so  that 
he  linked  the  days  of  independent  banking  with  those  of 
more  intensive  organization.  His  days  as  a  packer  scarcely 
were  noted  by  the  newspapers  at  his  death;  he  had  retired 
from  Armour  and  Co.  in  1881,  because  of  his  banking 
duties. 

Discussion  of  banking  leads  to  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  the  packing  industry  until  after  the  World 
War — its  financial  independence.  Considering  the  quick- 
ness with  which  nascent  British  industrialism  came  under 
the  domination  of  finance  capital  after  Waterloo,  it  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  the  meat  industry,  employing  in 
one  way  or  other  a  sixth  part  of  the  American  people, 
actually  was  independent  of  the  great  bankers  arid  financial 
institutions  of  New  York  throughout  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth.  This  was  in 
part  due  to  its  characteristics,  and  in  part  to  the  character 
of  its  leaders.  Because  of  its  high  operating  ratio — that 
is,  the  ratio  of  operating  expenses  such  as  the  purchase 
of  raw  materials  and  labor  to  sales — fixed  capital  never 
could  play  a  major  role  in  the  industry.  This  naturally 
minimized  the  role  of  the  investment  banker  in  its  promo- 
tion and  growth. 

The  immense  quantities  of  cash  required  for  the  pur- 
chase of  meat  animals,  characteristic  of  the  business  since 
its  humble  beginnings  in  the  rugged  hills  back  of  the 
colonial  Atlantic  seaboard,  made  for  rapid  turnover  of 
capital  and  for  the  highest  liquidity  of  all  financial  rela- 
tions. That  in  turn  called  for  financing  by  bank  loans,  the 
hallmark  of  pure  and  primitive  capitalism  as  distinguished 
from  the  finance  capitalism  which  in  the  present  day  pre- 
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vails  in  the  realm  of  large  scale  corporate  enterprise. 

The  packers  until  after  the  World  War  were  industri- 
alists of  the  type  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  operated  until 
the  day  he  sold  out  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion mostly  with  the  cash  and  financial  resources  of  the 
comparatively  small  banking  institutions  of  the  steel 
regions.  If  Carnegie  ever  came  to  Wall  Street  for  money, 
he  did  not  come  hat  in  hand,  neither  did  the  packers.  They 
had  profitable  and  liquid  propositions  which  required  no 
elaborate  organization  or  promotion  to  put  over.  Money 
lent  to  packers  went  into  meat  and  other  products  of  the 
soil,  for  which  there  always  is  a  ready  market  and  which 
are  a  first  call  on  the  purses  of  all  humanity. 

At  the  same  time  the  packing  business  was  growing  so 
fast  that  its  demands  for  money  never  could  be  surfeited. 
It  simply  had  to  tap  the  basic  credit  resources  of  the 
country  in  commercial  banks  close  to  the  people.  Of  this 
demand  for  capital,  a  great  packing  executive,  recalling 
the  heroic  days,  said:  "We  never  built  a  house  big  enough 
to  hold  the  stuff  we  had  to  put  in  it  five  years  later.  The 
packers  never  caught  up  with  the  country." 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  financial  demands  of  this 
elastic  and  almost  voracious  character  could  not  be  met 
by  men  or  institutions  imbued  with  the  pinch-penny  thrift, 
characteristic  of  the  rentier.  Only  the  courageous  com- 
mercial banker  of  the  old  school  could  have  done  the  job 
for  the  packers,  and,  fortunately  for  them,  Chicago  had 
just  such  men.  It  had  great  bankers  and  a  great  banking 
tradition.  In  the  Jacksonian  era  of  state  bank-note  issues, 
when  bankers  who  had  issued  too  many  notes  were  glad 
to  lend  them  on  cattle  out  west  (the  further  west  the 
better  because  it  would  take  a  long  time  for  the  notes  to 
get  back  home),  the  Blairs  in  Chicago  issued  bank-notes 
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as  good  as  gold.  Those  notes,  adorned  with  pictures  of 
dogs  printed  in  red  ink,  were  known  through  all  the  West 
as  ured-dog  money,"  and  there  was  none  better. 

In  Chicago:  The  History  of  Its  Reputation  by  Lloyd 
Lewis  and  Henry  Justin  Smith,  the  quality  of  Chicago 
finance  is  well  pictured  in  these  paragraphs : 

On  September  8,  1873,  Jay  Cooke  &  Company,  sup- 
posedly most  solid  of  all  New  York's  bankers,  closed  its 
doors,  and  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  went  wild  with 
cascading  prices.  The  public  withdrew  tons  of  greenbacks 
from  circulation  and  hoarded  them.  Industry  was  par- 
alyzed. Wall  Street,  quickly  followed  by  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, stopped  cashing  large  checks  and  merely  certified 
them  as  "good  through  clearing  houses,"  which  meant 
that  the  banks  were  pooling  their  resources  as  an  expedi- 
ent to  carry  them  through. 

But  out  in  Chicago,  the  banks  although  hard  hit,  went 
on  handing  out  cash  for  checks,  declaring  that  the  New 
York  use  of  clearing  house  certificates  was  "in  a  way  sus- 
pension of  payment."  As  William  B.  Ogden  long  ago  had 
persuaded  the  city  to  save  its  honor  in  panic  time,  so  in 
1873  Lyman  J.  Gage,  George  Schneider  and  C.  B.  Blair 
stiffened  the  resolution  of  their  fellow  bankers  to  keep 
on  paying  cash. 

Chicago  weathered  the  depression,  which  lasted  until 
1879,  better  than  any  other  large  city.  This  was  not  all 
a  matter  of  heroism.  It  was  considerably  a  matter,  as 
has  been  said,  of  hogs  and  grain.  Where  eastern  cities 
were  helpless,  unable  to  sell  their  industrial  bonds  and 
mortgages,  Chicago's  live  stock  and  grain  could  always 
command  a  market,  even  in  a  declining  one.  People  still 
had  to  eat.  Europe  bought  heavily.  Money  still  floated 
into  the  "Phoenix  City,"  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher  had 
nicknamed  it  from  the  pulpit.* 

*From  Chicago:  The  History  of  Its  Reputation,  by  Lloyd  Lewis  and 
Henry  Justin  Smith    (Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc.,  1929). 
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Although  Chicago  in  the  i93o's  is  the  center  of  both 
heavy  and  highly  specialized  light  industries,  which  make 
it  primarily  an  industrial  city  rather  than  an  agrarian 
market  devoted  to  the  processing  of  farm  products,  it  is 
a  remarkable  historic  survival  of  financial  tradition  that 
in  the  general  bank  closing  of  1933  its  banks  had  enough 
credits  at  the  Federal  Reserve  to  have  remained  open  had 
they  chosen  to  ignore  presidential  requests.  The  city  had 
had  spectacular  bank  failures,  but  they  had  all  been 
"washed  up"  before  the  national  crisis  came. 

The  packers  always  were  at  the  very  focus  of  the  strife 
between  eastern  and  central  western  finance,  which  re- 
sulted from  these  different  conditions  and  points  of  view. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  their  position  as  rank  outsiders 
helped  to  give  them  a  "bad  press"  in  the  East.  This  un- 
favorable attitude  toward  the  packers  was  reflected  in  the 
orthodox  financial  press  and  also  by  writers  of  the  liberal 
school  who  had  no  axes  to  grind  for  Wall  Street.  A  good 
example  of  the  leftist  opinion  of  the  day  is  "The  Greatest 
Trust  in  the  World,"  by  Charles  Edward  Russell,  first 
published  as  a  series  of  articles  in  Everybody's  Magazine. 
A  good  part  of  that  work  is  an  attack  upon  the  packers' 
private  car-lines.  Russell  does  not  fail  to  note  that  the 
beef  barons  in  their  dealings  with  the  railroads  defied  and 
overrode  Wall  Street.  Because  of  Russell's  own  point  of 
view  his  account  is  a  dramatic  statement  of  the  financial  in- 
dependence of  the  packing  industry,  based  upon  the  partici- 
pation of  the  great  packers  in  commercial  banking.  Perhaps 
"participation"  better  would  be  written  "domination," 
as  far  as  many  Chicago  institutions  were  concerned  from 
1880  to  19 1 5.  Writing  in  1905  when  the  public  was 
keenly  sensitive  to  charges  of  monopolistic  practices  by 
great  corporations  Russell  said: 
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It  defies  Wall  Street  and  all  that  therein  is.  It  terrorizes 
great  railroad  corporations,  long  used  to  terrorizing 
others.  It  takes  toll  from  big  and  little.  It  gouges  millions 
from  railroad  companies  and  cent  pieces  from  obscure 
shippers.  To-day  it  is  compelling  a  lordly  railroad  to  dis- 
miss its  general  manager,  to-morrow  it  is  black-listing  and 
ruining  some  little  commission  merchant.  It  is  remorse- 
less, greedy,  insatiable,  and  it  plans  achievements,  so  much 
greater  than  any  so  far  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
west  that  imagination  flags  in  trying  to  follow  its  future 
possibilities.* 

As  Charles  Edward  Russell  was  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  able  leaders  of  forces  that  fought  Wall  Street  finance 
his  statement  of  the  packers'  position  has  first  rate  his- 
torical value  because  it  shows  that  in  both  commercial  and 
political  combat,  the  packers  had  to  go  on  their  own, 
seldom  having  friends  either  on  the  "right"  or  the  "left." 

Of  course,  there  were  grave  flaws  in  the  financial  in- 
dependence they  maintained.  Packer  notes  constituted  so 
great  a  proportion  of  the  assets  of  mid-western  banks  that 
any  drastic  fall  in  commodity  prices  was  a  serious  matter 
for  those  institutions.  Dr.  Melchior  Palyi,  former  adviser 
of  the  German  Reichsbank,  who  has  conducted  some 
pioneer  investigation  into  the  history  of  Chicago  and 
mid-western  finance,  believes  that  these  assets  lacked  the 
true  liquidity  of  orthodox  commercial  paper,  because  so 
great  a  part  came  to  be  renewed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
A  large  part  of  the  loans  were  on  stocks  of  meat,  re- 
quiring on  an  average  three  months  to  cure  and  always 
being  replaced.  "Packer  paper"  became  the  staple  of  com- 
mercial paper  houses  in  mid-western  money-markets,  and 
trade  in  it  developed  a  large  tribe  of  commission  brokers. 

*Frora  The  Greatest  Trust  in  the  World,  by  Charles  Edward  Russell 
(Ridgway-Thayer  Co.,  1905). 
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However,  the  very  illiquidity  of  packer-paper  undoubtedly 
strengthened  the  hold  of  the  packers  on  the  banks. 

Louis  F.  Swift's  dramatic  story  of  his  father's  financial 
troubles  in  the  panic  of  1893  shows  this  vividly.  Rumors 
of  the  failure  of  Swift  &  Company  had  brought  the 
long,  lean  Yankee  to  the  floor  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
where  he  shouted  "Swift  and  Company  cannot  fail  I" 
From  there  he  strode  into  a  secret  conclave  of  the  bankers 
of  the  city  who  already  had  started  a  premature  autopsy. 
Brusquely  reminding  them  that  if  Swift  failed,  they  would 
have  to  close  their  doors,  he  got  the  time  he  desperately 
needed.  At  that  time  Swift  owed  Chicago  banks  alone 
$10,000,000.  He  had  come  to  the  city  only  eighteen  years 
before  with  total  assets  of  $30,000. 

Armour,  of  course,  was  in  a  much  stronger  position 
when  he  reached  Chicago,  both  with  respect  to  his  own 
capital  and  with  the  credit  already  established  wherever 
his  widespread  system  of  distribution  and  other  connec- 
tions reached.  Financially  entrenched  in  Milwaukee, 
"P.D."  took  care  to  found  a  bank  in  Kansas  City  when  the 
business  of  Plankinton  and  Armour  had  grown  to  a  point 
where  it  required  one. 

Following  the  Kansas  City  house,  the  Armours  estab- 
lished packing-houses  at  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  East  St. 
Louis,  St.  Joseph,  and  finally  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  enlisting 
strong  banking  connections  where  they  found  them,  cre- 
ating such  financial  aid  where  they  did  not. 

The  "Armour  banks"  of  Chicago  were  for  a  long  time 
the  Continental  and  the  Commercial,  the  ultimate  cor- 
porate successor  of  which  to-day  is  the  largest  banking 
institution  concentrated  in  any  one  building  in  the  world, 
because  Illinois  prohibits  branch  banking.  Later  the 
Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  at  first  considered  pri- 
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marily  a  Swift  institution,  came  to  have  close  relations 
with  the  Armour  interests  under  the  presidency  of  John 
J.  Mitchell,  whose  son  married  "P.D.'s"  granddaughter 
Lolita.  This  institution  later  was  merged  with  the  bank 
most  closely  identified  with  Marshall  Field,  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick  and  George  M.  Pullman,  the  Merchants 
Loan  and  Trust  Company.  Both  finally  were  merged  with 
Armour's  Continental,  which  previously  had  absorbed  the 
Commercial. 

The  Central  Trust  Company  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Continental  dominated  by  Armour  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railway  interests,  with  Swift  repre- 
sented through  Edward  Tilden,  head  of  the  Swift 
subsidiary,  Libby,  McNeil  and  Libby.  Charles  G.  Dawes 
became  president  of  this  institution,  after  his  service  as 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  the  McKinley  administra- 
tion. The  future  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  be- 
came the  foremost  financial  and  diplomatic  representative 
of  packing  after  the  death  of  "P.D." 

In  addition  to  an  interest  in  the  Illinois  Trust,  the  Fort 
Dearborn  group  and  the  Live  Stock  Exchange  also  were 
called  "Swift  banks." 

The  distinctly  Morris  banks  were  on  the  North  and 
South  sides  of  Chicago — The  Stock  Yards  Savings,  the 
Liberty  Trust  and  Savings,  and  the  Fidelity  Savings. 

When  men  spoke  of  such  institutions  as  'Armour,  Swift 
and  Morris"  banks  they  meant  that  Armour,  Swift,  and 
Morris  were  practically  the  bosses  of  the  banks,  not 
clients  or  pawns. 

The  Armour  policy  of  keeping  out  of  Wall  Street  as 
well  as  keeping  Wall  Street  out  of  the  packing  business 
is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  a  letter  of  December 
19,    1899,  in  which  "P.D."  was  advising  his  two  sons 
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about  the  methods  he  hoped  they  would  pursue.  The  elder 
Philip  Armour  had  acquired  some  New  York  Biscuit 
stock  which  he  was  ready  to  unload  when  he  found  Philip 
Jr.  was  buying.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Armour  all 
his  life  sold  actual  things.  He  never  entered  that  debate 
as  to  how  many  hams  are  possessed  by  a  pig,  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Rudyard  Kipling: 

When  all  things  were  made 
By  God  the  great  designer, 
He  gave  each  pig  two  hams 
Apiece,  save  on  a  Castle  liner. 

For  the  letter  of  Armour  to  his  sons,  when  money  was 
a  bit  "tight,"  says: 

While  I  am  about  it,  I  will  say  to  you  how  fully  you 
can  realize  with  this  pinch  of  money,  how  necessary  it  is 
for  Armour  and  Co.,  and  the  Armour  Packing  Co.,  to 
have  more  money  in  their  business.  I  don't  want  any  one 
to  draw  out  personal  money,  but  keep  it  in  the  business 
as  more  money  is  needed  badly. 

It  would  be  a  good  deal  better  for  some  of  the  partners 
if  their  money  had  been  kept  in  the  concern,  instead  of 
being  taken  out  and  put  into  what  may  perhaps  turn  out 
to  be  visionary  investments  induced  by  a  high  rate  of  divi- 
dend. This  Biscuit  may  turn  out  all  right,  but  the  firm 
has  got  too  much  of  it.  In  fact,  the  very  thing  that  kept 
me  from  selling  out  entirely  was  seeing  the  junior  buying 
this  stock,  when  I  was  selling  it.  I  felt  so  provoked  about 
it  that  I  ordered  the  sale  of  it  stopped. 

I  think  both  of  you  boys  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
about  investments  and  you  should  be  careful  not  to  learn 
it  too  expensively.  You  should  feel  your  way  along  and 
consult  others,  as  I  feel  you  were  not  born  with  the  idea 
of  what  is  really  sound  and  what  is  not  sound,  as  you 
cannot  always  go  on  an  isolated  or  flippant  earning  power. 
A  little  of  that  kind  of  securities  may  do,  but  you  don't 
want  much  of  it. 
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I  have  a  feeling  that  we  don't  know  anything  about 
Biscuit  and  I  feel  I  am  correct  in  my  feeling.  The  only 
good  thing  I  know  about  it  is  that  the  thing  is  susceptible 
of  putting  in  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  you  can  sell  five 
barrels  of  flour  out  of  every  one  purchased.  That  of  itself 
is  in  its  favor,  but  of  course,  it  needs  to  be  well  managed 
in  order  to  get  out  of  it  all  there  is  in  it,  and  I  feel  I  don't 
know  anything  about  the  management — i.e.,  it  may  or 
may  not  be  all  right.  I  do  know  there  is  any  amount  of 
water  in  it,  i.e.,  I  know  all  this  common  stock  is  water, 
and  more  or  less  besides.  I  think  most  of  these  industrials 
are  full  of  wind  and  water,  and  this  will  have  to  be  gotten 
out  of  them  before  they  are  on  any  safe  basis.  It  may 
take  some  little  time  to  do  it,  but  we  are  on  the  road  there 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  of  its  being  done.  In  fact, 
I  am  not  a  bull  on  anything  that  is  sold  on  Wall  Street. 


/  can  forgive  a  mistake  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  carelessness. 

p.  D.  A. 


VIII 

STEEL   RAILS   A    PRISON    MAKE 

Participation  of  the  railroads  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  had  pointed  since  1865  to  the  future 
development  of  Chicago  packing  as  a  national  and  inter- 
national distributing  business.  Chicago's  commanding  lead 
as  a  railroad  center  by  1870  undoubtedly  made  it  im- 
perative for  Armour  to  make  Chicago  his  headquarters 
five  years  later.  Another  reason  was  the  decline  in  the 
health  of  his  brother  Joseph. 

A  glance  at  maps  of  the  railroad  network  of  the  United 
States  from  1850  to  1870  reveals  a  development  suggest- 
ing the  spinning  of  a  giant  spider  web  from  the  foot  of 
Lake  Michigan.  The  first  little  line,  ancestor  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  North  Western,  was  started  in  1848,  and  ran 
only  a  few  miles  out  in  the  lush  prairie  grass.  By  i860, 
southern  Wisconsin  was  covered  by  a  close-knit  web  of 
railroads;  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  already  were  criss- 
crossed with  rail-lines  and  spotted  with  junctions,  and  just 
before  the  Civil  War  sundered  the  Mississippi  Valley 
temporarily,  the  railway  commerce  of  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans  had  reached  up  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Ohio  River, 
while  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  had  been  completed 
to  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  at  Cairo.  In 
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i860  there  already  were  three  alternative  routes  to  the 
eastern  seaboard  from  Chicago.  From  1865  t0  tne  panic 
in  1873,  30,000  miles  of  additional  railroad  were  built 
in  the  United  States,  including  the  first  transcontinental 
from  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  San  Francisco. 

When  Armour  came  to  Chicago,  vast  herds  of  cattle 
were  moving  through  the  city  to  the  great  eastern  mar- 
kets to  be  distributed  to  thousands  of  local  slaughter- 
houses. Some  took  ship  and  went  to  Europe.  Nelson 
Morris  had  started  that  trade.  It  was  a  rich  traffic  for 
the  railroads  and  frequently  the  prize  bone  for  which 
their  savage  rate  wars  were  waged. 

The  classic  instance  of  rate  anarchy  was  the  rate  of  $1 
a  car  on  live  cattle  from  Chicago  to  New  York  between 
1867  and  1873,  when  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  Jay 
Gould  were  at  each  other's  throats.  Practically  every  one 
has  heard  of  Gould's  coup  of  buying  up  cattle  to  ship  over 
Vanderbilt's  railroad  at  a  rate  so  costly  to  Vanderbilt. 

By  1877,  tne  throat  cutting  stopped.  It  had  to  stop. 
The  great  trunk  lines  between  Chicago  and  the  seaboard 
sent  down  south  for  Albert  Fink,  vice-president  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  a  German  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, who  had  brought  the  southern  railroads  out  of  chaos 
into  a  traffic  association  which  had  promoted  harmony 
and  profits.  Already  the  trunk  lines  had  effected  a  division 
of  traffic  with  respect  to  some  lines  of  freight,  but  this 
had  been  forced  upon  them  by  outsiders  like  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

The  primary  object  of  schemes  for  traffic  division  was 
not  to  make  profits  for  the  railroads,  but  to  oppress 
shippers  not  in  the  combination.  Albert  Fink  may  be  con- 
sidered the  first  of  those  commercial  umpires  who  have 
been  called  upon  to  mitigate  competition  and  present  a 
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united  front  to  the  public.  That  type  has  flowered  in  Will 
Hays,  czar  of  the  movies,  and  ex-Judge  K.  M.  Landis, 
czar  of  baseball. 

Under  Fink's  regime  the  hauling  of  cattle  from  western 
stock-yards  to  seaboard  markets  became  highly  profitable 
and  those  profits  were  paid  both  by  the  packer  and  the 
consumer.  Both  had  to  pay  for  the  hauling  of  about  45 
per  cent  useless,  dead  weight.  A  steer  weighing  a  thousand 
pounds  would  produce  at  the  local  slaughter-house  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  edible  meat.  At  that  time 
few  profitable  by-products  had  been  developed  and  the 
450  pounds  were  not  only  useless,  but  a  costly  nuisance  to 
dispose  of  at  either  end  of  the  line,  while  injury  to  live 
stock  en  route  was  another  item  of  loss. 

Naturally  it  was  cheaper  to  dispose  of  this  extra  pound- 
age before  freight  had  to  be  paid  on  it.  This  great  waste 
vexed  the  soul  of  every  packer,  and  out  of  it  came  the 
refrigerator  car  and  the  modern  trade  in  refrigerated 
dressed  beef. 

The  refrigerator  car  was  inevitable  from  the  beginning 
of  summer  slaughter  and  the  use  of  natural  ice  in  1857, 
and  it  was  developed  within  the  same  period  in  which 
artificial  refrigeration  was  being  introduced  into  meat- 
packing plants  and  breweries.  The  refrigerator  car,  like 
nearly  every  other  basic  invention  of  modern  industry, 
was  the  work  of  a  large  number  of  pioneers  who  built 
upon  each  other's  failures  and  partial  successes. 

Armour  always  believed  that  his  brother  Joseph  had 
been  the  first  to  perfect  a  practical  car,  but  that  is  a  ques- 
tion which  never  can  be  determined.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  credit  for  the  commercial  success  in  the  shipment 
of  refrigerated  beef  must  be  given  to  Gustavus  Swift. 

The  earliest  attempts  to  ship  refrigerated  products  ap- 
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pear  to  have  been  made  in  the  sixties  on  the  Michigan 
Central,  originally  a  state-owned  railway.  At  that  time 
Detroit  was  a  considerable  meat-packing  center  and  Mich- 
igan fruit  culture  was  beginning.  The  first  cars  simply 
were  box-cars  with  bins  of  ice  at  each  end.  Nevertheless, 
some  three-day  shipments  from  Chicago  to  New  York  in 
those  primitive  vehicles  were  successful.  The  Star  Union 
"fast  freight  line,"  one  of  a  host  of  such  special  freight 
services,  built  some  ice-cooled  cars  in  1865.  The  Penn- 
sylvania System  later  experimented  with  30  box-cars 
equipped  with  large  ice-boxes. 

The  first  refrigerator  car  patent  was  issued  to  J.  B. 
Sutherland  of  Detroit  in  November,  1867,  and  that  patent 
shows  that  the  importance  of  air  circulation  already  was 
beginning  to  be  understood.  In  1868,  George  K.  Wood 
built  a  car  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  In  the  same  year 
William  Davis  of  Detroit  took  out  three  patents.  Some 
cars  using  the  Davis  patents  were  built  and  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  they  had  no  air  circulation  and  were 
called  "sweat  boxes"  by  the  critics.  Other  patents  were 
issued  to  A.  F.  McCrea  of  Chicago  in  1869,  and  to 
Thomas  L.  Rankin  of  Granville,  Illinois,  in  1870.  C.  L. 
Hoog  and  E.  Ely  of  Lockport,  New  York,  also  received 
patents  in  1870.  Their  car  was  a  highly,  complex  affair, 
illustrating  the  general  principle  that  successful  machines 
frequently  evolve  from  highly  complicated  mechanisms 
to  simple,  more  generalized  types.  In  1872  Richard  J. 
Tunstel  of  St.  Louis  took  out  a  patent  which  embodied 
principles  bordering  closely  upon  those  which  eventually 
made  the  refrigerator  car  a  success.  That  car  was  iced 
from  the  top  into  a  V-shaped  receptacle.  About  the  same 
time  the  Tiffany  car  with  two  ice  bunkers  on  the  side 
was  patented.  In  June,  1874,  H.  W.  Sandin  of  Rochester 
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made  the  first  attempt  to  get  away  from  icing,  and  he 
may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  ultra-modern  equip- 
ment which  dispenses  with  ice.  His  patent  called  for  an 
automatic  self-cooling  car,  using  the  old  principle  of  the 
evaporation  of  water  to  produce  cold,  a  discovery  as  old 
as  the  use  of  porous  pottery. 

By  this  time,  nearly  all  the  packers  were  experimenting 
with  the  refrigerator  car.  They  also  were  experimenting 
with  the  shipment  of  dressed  beef  in  cold  weather,  and 
in  1875  the  Board  of  Trade  noted,  "The  shipment  of 
dressed  beef  from  this  city  to  the  eastern  markets  has 
grown  within  the  last  few  years  to  a  very  important 
traffic."  In  the  autumn  of  1875,  Nof singer  &  Company  of 
Kansas  City  sent  two  carloads  of  dressed  beef  to  Phila- 
delphia and  one  to  Boston,  a  total  of  103  carcasses. 

George  H.  Hammond  of  Detroit,  however,  un- 
doubtedly was  the  first  packer  who  built  and  operated  a 
fairly  successful  meat  refrigerator  car.  As  early  as  i8"68 
he  had  shipped  beef  to  the  East  and  in  1872  began  ship- 
ping it  regularly  to  Boston;  but  in  his  cars  the  meat 
touched  the  ice  and  was  discolored.  The  discoloration  of 
meat  in  that  manner  had  no  effect  at  all  upon  its  edibility, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  overcome  the  consumer's  preju- 
dice, just  as  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  until  very  recent 
times  to  educate  the  American  consumers  to  the  use  of 
frozen  beef.  Modern  quick-freezing  devices  and  extremely 
low  temperatures  achieved  with  modern  apparatus  now 
are  overcoming  this  resistance,  but  in  the  pioneer  period 
of  the  refrigerator  car  it  was  all-important  to  prevent 
contact  of  meat  and  ice. 

By  1874  George  H.  Hammond  had  so  enlarged  his 
shipments  of  refrigerated  beef  that  Gustavus  Swift  was 
making  up  his  mind  to  move  to  Chicago  and  buy  all  his 
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cattle  in  the  West.  He  had  facilities  in  the  East  to  store 
and  cool  beef  when  it  arrived.  Hammond  had  shown  that 
it  was  possible  to  provide  for  icing  en  route  on  the  rails. 
Swift  believed  that  he  had  the  edge  on  the  other  Chi- 
cago packers  in  the  number  of  Eastern  outlets  he  con- 
trolled which  would  enable  him  to  sell  beef  quickly,  a  most 
important  element  in  the  successful  operation  of  any  busi- 
ness in  semi-perishables.  But  the  trigger  action  that  moved 
Swift  to  Chicago  and  led  him  to  stake  everything  on 
slaughtering  in  the  West  probably  came  from  Nelson 
Morris.  Helen  Swift  in  her  book,  My  Father  and  My 
Mother,  gives  this  story  from  Nelson  Morris  as  the 
reason  why  Gustavus  Swift  came  to  Chicago : 

While  he  was  in  Albany  I  shipped  a  load  of  cattle  from 
Chicago  to  be  sold  there.  I  got  a  wire  from  my  agent 
saying  he  sold  them  for  four  and  a  quarter  cents  a  pound 
there.  I  was  mad.  They  were  good  cattle  and  should  have 
brought  more.  I  wired  to  the  agent,  "Cattle  sold  too 
cheap.  Buy  them  back  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  profit."  He 
wired,  "Can't  be  done.  Sold  the  cattle  to  Swift.  He  knows 
a  bargain  as  well  as  you  do." 

Swift  figured  that  if  cattle  could  be  shipped  from  Chi- 
cago and  sold  in  Albany  for  four  and  a  quarter  cents  a 
pound,  that  was  the  place  money  could  be  made  right  on 
the  ground  floor.  Yes,  I  always  held  it  against  him,  a 
little.  But  now  I  am  even  with  him.  I've  got  his  daughter.* 

Helen  Swift  became  Morris'  daughter-in-law  when  she 
married  Edward  Morris. 

In  the  shipment  of  frozen  beef  Nelson  Morris  again 
appears  to  have  been  a  first-timer.  He  sent  a  carload  to 
Boston  in  the  winter  of  1874,  which  was  sold  successfully. 

*  Quoted   by   permission   from  the  book,  My  Father  and  My  Mother, 
by  Helen   Swift. 
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Meanwhile,  Swift  had  been  plugging  along  and  by  1877 
was  shipping  a  good  deal  of  dressed  beef  to  Clinton, 
Massachusetts,  but  not  yet  in  iced  cars.  Several  shipments 
were  a  total  loss  because  of  warm  weather  during  transit. 
Swift  also  adopted  the  expedient  of  heating  his  cars  with 
stoves  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  meat  in  extremely  cold 
weather. 

And  no  sooner  was  the  refrigerator  car  a  success  than 
the  entirely  new  business  of  harvesting  and  storing  natural 
ice  along  the  railroad  lines  had  to  be  built  up,  together 
with  forces  and  equipment  for  the  re-icing  of  cars.  Lakes 
were  bought  for  their  ice-crop  and  ice-houses  built  by 
the  packers.  The  multitude  of  patents  already  taken  out 
insured  expensive  litigation  as  soon  as  the  refrigerator  car 
proved  its  value.  After  the  refrigerator  car  was  an  en- 
gineering success,  it  required  a  whole  decade  to  build  cars 
enough  and  to  open  markets. 

It  was  not  until  1879  that  a  fully  reliable  refrigerator 
car  was  developed  by  the  combination  of  the  principles 
of  the  Zimmerman  car  and  the  Chase  meat  cooler.  The 
true  principle  of  the  refrigerator  cars  seemed  first  to  have 
been  found  and  applied  by  Swift  and  his  Boston  engineer 
Chase  in  1879.  It  was  simple  enough  after  it  was  put  in 
practice.  The  car  was  iced  on  the  top.  The  air  next  to  the 
ice  cooled  and  became  heavier,  dropping  to  the  floor  of 
the  car  and  forcing  the  warm  air  out  of  the  ventilators. 
Thus  a  simple  application  of  elementary  physics  changed 
the  age-old  occupation  of  slaughtering  from  a  local  to  an 
international  business. 

From  that  moment  in  1879  pork  packers  became  meat 
packers,  but  they  also  had  to  change  from  butchers  to 
carriers.  They  soon  found  that  the  railroads  would  not 
build  refrigerator  cars.  In  the  first  place  it  was  not  in  the 
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interests  of  the  railroads  to  reduce  the  shipment  of  a 
thousand-pound  steer  to  the  shipment  of  550  pounds  of 
meat.  Hardly  had  Nofsinger  &  Company  sent  its  first 
shipment  of  dressed  beef  from  Kansas  City  before  the 
railroads  raised  the  rate  on  meat.  As  soon  as  Gustavus 
Swift  began  shipping  dressed  beef  in  1877,  even  in  un- 
iced  box-cars,  the  Michigan  Central  raised  the  meat  rates. 
As  soon  as  the  first  refrigerator  cars  began  rolling  over 
the  lines,  there  were  complaints  that  the  railroad  men 
neglected  to  ice  them.  The  battle  was  on.  It  was  to  echo 
in  legislatures  and  Congress,  at  freight  association  meet- 
ings and  farmers'  sessions. 

There  were  other  reasons  why  the  railroads  did  not 
care  to  build  refrigerator  cars.  The  natural  inertia  of 
large  incorporated  enterprise  already  had  begun  to  assert 
itself  on  American  railroads.  The  higher  railroad  com- 
mand already  was  becoming  financially  rather  than  indus- 
trially minded.  Great  vested  interests  had  been  built  up 
in  the  eastern  live-stock  terminals  and  their  equipment. 
There  were  great  markets  and  stock-yards  at  Buffalo  and 
Albany,  New  York,  and  one  at  Brighton,  Massachusetts, 
to  serve  the  Boston  metropolitan  area,  which  would  be 
rendered  obsolete  by  a  system  of  direct  shipment  of 
dressed  beef  to  the  consuming  centers.  Of  course,  railway 
officials  were  interested  in  these  terminals. 

In  the  year  1889,  testifying  before  a  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  headed  by  Senator  George  Graham 
Vest  of  Missouri,  Armour  said: 

It  is  apparent  that  to  understand  and  to  discuss  intel- 
ligently the  present  condition  of  the  raising  and  marketing 
of  cattle,  different  rules  must  be  applied  than  would  have 
been  in  the  same  sort  of  investigation  fifteen  years  ago. 
To  market  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  raised  on  what  used  to 
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be  called  "the  plains"  of  the  west  and  southwest,  to 
slaughter  the  same  and  prepare  every  part  of  the  animal 
for  the  market  in  which  the  .consumer  buys  in  the  thickly 
populated  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe,  is  a  very 
different  problem  from  that  when  the  raiser  of  the  cattle 
sent  his  drove  on  foot  to  market,  where  it  was  distributed 
among  several  small  buyers. 

To  pay  the  raiser  of  such  cattle  a  price  that  will  leave 
him  anything  after  paying  the  expense  of  raising  and 
marketing  them,  it  is  necessary  that  the  greatest  possible 
economy  shall  be  used  by  the  slaughterer,  and  that  no 
particle  of  the  animal  shall  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  if 
he  hopes  to  put  the  products  on  the  market  of  the  con- 
sumer at  such  prices  as  will  bring  him  customers. 

This  interest  of  the  packer  was,  of  course,  in  direct  con- 
flict with  that  of  the  railroads  which  had  investments  in 
cattle  pens,  where  the  cattle  were  fed  and  watered  in 
transit.  That  the  cattle  business  was  full  of  losses  of  which 
the  packers  and  the  railroads  were  determined  to  absorb 
as  little  as  possible  was  further  evident  from  the  state- 
ment of  Armour  before  the  Vest  committee.  The  asser- 
tions are  eloquent  of  the  battle  for  profits  and  the  desire 
to  pass  the  losses  to  the  other  fellows — the  foundation  of 
all  economic  struggle : 

The  various  quarantine  regulations  and  the  continued 
domestic  agitation  as  to  the  unhealthy  character  of  Amer- 
ican beef  cattle  has  a  decidedly  harmful  effect  abroad, 
and  in  some  instances  has  induced  legislation  injurious  to 
American  exports.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  damage  done  by  these  restrictions,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  have  proved  of  serious  injury. 

A  few  years  ago  large  fortunes  were  realized  from  the 
breeding  of  cattle  in  all  sections  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  and  capital  from  New  England,  the  middle  states, 
England,  Scotland,  and  the  continent  was  recklessly  in- 
vested in  the  new  enterprise.    Men  without   experience 
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bought  whole  herds  by  brands  and  book  accounts,  sup- 
posing they  were  receiving  what  they  actually  paid  for, 
and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  in  few  instances  would 
the  actual  count  of  animals  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the 
number  shown  by  the  book  account.  Because  of  the  great 
demand  for  ranches  and  the  consequent  inflation  of  cattle 
values,  investors  often  paid  for  such  cattle  far  above  their 
actual  value. 

With  the  truth,  came  distrust  in  the  business,  bank- 
ers called  loans  and  refused  accommodations.  [Later 
estimates  showed  that  75  per  cent  was  over-liberal.] 

Thus  the  packing  industry  not  only  had  to  "take  the 
rap"  for  its  own  sins,  but  those  of  the  overcredulous 
buyers  of  land  and  railroad  securities.  By  trial  and  error 
and  by  fights,  newer  forms  of  wealth,  replacing  older 
forms,  or  modifying  them,  were  creating  such  battles  in 
court  and  before  commissions  as  in  ages  past  had  found 
their  way  onto  fields  of  battle.  But  in  the  West,  cattle 
and  sheep  wars,  wars  of  grazers  versus  "nesters,"  as  the 
settlers  were  called,  often  led  to  armed  conflict  that  em- 
ployed forces  of  hired  gunmen,  "peace  officers"  who  were 
elected  merely  to  get  the  legal  drop  .on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

The  practice  of  railway  executives  preying  upon  their 
own  lines  through  personal  interests  in  locomotive  and 
car-building  companies,  equipment  and  supply  companies, 
coal-mines,  hotels,  baggage  transfer  and  bus  companies 
was  already  widespread.  Railway  officials  were  also  al- 
ready interested  in  other  kinds  of  private  car-lines  and 
forwarding  companies.  George  M.  Pullman  had  long 
since  learned  the  trick  of  "cutting  in"  officials  of  railroads 
with  blocks  of  stock  in  the  Pullman  Company.  But  this 
method  was  not  available  to  the  packers,  not  only  because 
they  were  late-comers  into  the  private-car  field  but  be- 
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cause  their  highly  experimental  and  costly  refrigerator 
cars  were  bound  to  diminish  the  value  of  other  interests 
in  which  the  key  executives  and  directors  were  involved. 

There  was  little  chance  that  the  railroads  could  be 
induced  to  build  refrigerator  cars  on  their  own  account, 
because  in  this  empire-building  period  the  demand  for 
railroad  capital  for  the  purpose  of  line  and  trackage  ex- 
tension took  precedence  over  capital  devoted  to  equip- 
ment. In  fact,  car  shortage  at  this  time  was  the  normal 
railroad  condition,  and  scarcity  of  cars  made  possible 
favoritism  to  shippers,  which  was  also  only  too  normal. 

A  picture  of  railroading  in  the  seventies  and  the  eighties 
is  given  by  Alexander  D.  Noyes,  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  later  of  the  New  York  Times, 
in  his  Forty  Years  of  American  Finance: 

The  combination  of  scattered  railways,  covering  half  a 
dozen  interior  states,  into  systems  under  single  manage- 
ments, was  a  normal  and  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  new 
expansion  of  the  West.  In  many  instances  it  was  wisely 
and  prudently  managed.  But  with  the  prevalent  spirit  of 
speculation,  it  gave  almost  boundless  opportunities  to 
shrewd  and  unscrupulous  capitalists  with  one  hand  on 
the  Western  railway  coalitions  and  the  other  in  the  stock 
market.  Most  unfortunately  for  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, the  leader  in  the  movement  was  Jay  Gould,  whose 
disreputable  record  in  the  railway  and  gold  markets  of 
the  inflation  period  made  his  appearance  in  the  field  after 
resumption  sufficiently  ominous.  Few  properties  on  which 
this  man  laid  his  hand  escaped  ruin  in  the  end.* 

When  Armour  and  his  fellow  packers  had  to  join  battle 
with  the  railroads  on  the  private-car  issue,  Jay  Gould  was 
master  of  every  important  railroad  west  and  southwest 

*From  Forty  Years  of  American  Finance,  by  Alexander  Dana  Noyes 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London,  1909). 
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of  St.  Louis,  except  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  It  was  inconceivable  that  he  would  yield  any  cattle 
traffic  originated  on  the  great  ranches  and  ranges  of  that 
region  to  a  new  and  more  extensive  system  of  transport 
like  the  refrigerator  car,  unless  he  was  forced  to  do  so. 

Gould  had  seized  control  of  the  rail  outlets  of  the 
Texas  range  and  ranches  by  a  characteristic  maneuver 
perfected  by  him  but  successfully  imitated  by  other  rail- 
way magnates  with  whom  the  packers  found  themselves 
confronted  when  they  brought  the  refrigerator  car  to  the 
attention  of  railroad  management.  He  bought  the  Kansas 
Pacific,  which  crossed  most  of  the  great  cow  trails  from 
Texas,  in  1880  by  exchanging  new  issues  of  Union  Pacific 
stock  on 'equal  terms  for  shares  of  the  smaller  Kansas 
Pacific,  although  Kansas  Pacific  stock  paid  no  dividends 
and  Union  Pacific  common  was  paying  6  per  cent. 

Gould  and  his  gang  worked  this  deal  through  the  stock- 
market  where  any  one  aware  of  the  intention  of  the 
master  mind  toward  the  two  companies  could  buy  Kansas 
Pacific  at  a  song  and  sell  it  out  at  a  big  profit  upon  an- 
nouncement of  the  combination  of  the  two  roads.  All 
whose  consent  was  required  to  perfect  the  combination 
were  simply  'let  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  big  "hog 
killing"  planned  on  the  exchange  and  the  trick  was  done. 

That  sort  of  "hog  killing"  was  more  lucrative  than  any 
pig  sticking  Armour  had  ever  done,  and  its  results  in  cen- 
tralized railroad  control  by  geniuses  of  planned  pillage 
were  bound  to  make  trouble  for  Armour,  the  packers  or 
any  shipper  at  their  mercy.  On  the  operating  side  these 
grand  marshals  of  organized  larceny  had  only  one  rule — 
"charge  what  the  traffic  will  bear." 

When  the  Gould  lines  years  afterwards  had  to  bow 
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to  the  new  technology,  they  built  and  operated  their  own 
refrigerator  cars  and  did  not  open  their  tracks  to  the 
packers  private  car-lines. 

Undoubtedly  railroad  insiders,  when  approached  with 
the  pleas  of  the  packers  for  the  construction  of  refriger- 
ator cars,  had  the  right  to  feel  that  they  already  had 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  special  car-lines.  Within  the 
memory  of  the  authors  of  this  book,  an  ordinary  freight 
train  appeared  like  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors,  because 
of  the  paint  used  to  distinguish  the  favorite  private  cars 
of  the  officials,  directors  and  their  friends  from  the  ordi- 
nary red  box-car  available  for  the  shipper  unable  to  pay 
the  price  for  special  services  or  deficient  in  traffic  savoir 
faire.  There  was  the  White  line,  the  Blue  line,  the  Green 
line,  and  lines  of  many  hues.  There  was  the  Traders'  Dis- 
patch, Star  Union,  Merchant's  Dispatch,  and  what  have 
you. 

Some  of  these  lines  simply  were  cooperative  lines  owned 
by  the  various  railroad  companies  whose  cars  were  oper- 
ated in  connection  with  one  another.  The  earnings  of  such 
•private  car-lines  and  their  expenses  were  divided  pro-rata 
among  the  railroads  interested.  Such  lines  as  those  were 
legitimate  and  merely  an  extension  of  the  express-com- 
pany idea  to  the  movement  of  more  bulky  freight.  But 
there  were  other  private  lines  the  bright  colored  paint  of 
which  covered  a  great  deal  more  than  speed  and  coopera- 
tion. 

After  their  long  struggle  to  establish  refrigerated  ship- 
ment of  meat  and  later  of  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the 
railroads  was  successful,  the  packers  themselves  became 
the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  private  car  system,  an 
instance  of  being  forced  into  unsought  privileges  and 
riches.  Then  they  could  make  the  same  argument  in  behalf 
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of  their  private  car-lines  that  the  railroad  "insiders"  ad- 
vanced for  theirs.  Both  lines  of  argument  were  sales  talks, 
but  easily  convertible  into  threats. 

Years  after  Armour  died,  his  son  J.  Ogden  Armour, 
prepared  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  in  defense  of  the  packers'  private  car-lines.  In  the 
course  of  his  argument  Ogden  Armour  said: 

The  general  public  supposes  that,  because  railroads 
are  in  the  business  of  carrying  freight,  all  an  intending 
shipper  has  to  do  is  to  ask  for  a  freight  car  and  it  will  be 
eagerly  and  promptly  brought  to  the  shipping  point  ready 
to  receive  its  cargo.  But  men  who  have  had  experience 
as  shippers  know  that  this  is  merely  a  theory,  not  an 
actual  condition. 

The  facts  are  that  the  railroad  is  constantly  trying  to 
get  along  with  as  few  freight  cars  as  possible  and  still 
handle  the  traffic;  its  effort  is  to  handle  a  maximum  vol- 
ume of  freight  with  a  minimum  equipment  of  cars. 

Now  what  is  the  inevitable  result  of  this  kind  of  thing? 
A  constant  shortage  of  cars  which  becomes  especially 
acute  at  seasons  of  general  freight  movement.  Any  regular 
shipper  in  any  line  of  business  using  freight  cars  furnished 
by  the  railroad  will  tell  you  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
avenues  through  which  his  business  is  made  to  suffer  is 
that  of  failure  of  the  railroad  to  furnish  him  with  cars 
when  they  are  needed.  He  will  tell  you  that  this  is  not  an 
exceptional  emergency  but  a  chronic  and  discouraging 
problem.  .  .  . 

There  are  some  kinds  of  shipping  where  a  delay  is  not 
a  serious  matter,  although  it  is  always  annoying  and  ex- 
pensive to  the  shipper.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
businesses  where  delay  in  shipping  is  simply  fatal,  where 
any  element  that  interferes  with  regular  and  practically 
instantaneous  shipping  must  be  eliminated  from  the  situ- 
ation at  almost  any  cost,  for  the  business  cannot  continue 
under  that  kind  of  handicap.  Common  sense  will  at  once 
indicate  to  any  reader  that  the  packing  business  belongs 
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to  this  class.  Not  only  this,  but  it  is  probably  the  most 
sensitive  to  this  element  of  all  industries. 

Fresh  meats  must  be  shipped  regularly  and  promptly. 
The  world  demands  its  meats  every  day  and  to  place  its 
supply  at  the  mercy  of  an  unreliable  supply  of  cars  in 
which  to  ship  it  would  at  once  subject  the  consumers  as 
well  as  the  packers  of  meats  to  a  peril  not  to  be  coun- 
tenanced. To  delay  the  shipment  of  meats,  when  ready  to 
ship,  means  deterioration  and  loss.  Not  only  must  there 
be  a  reliable  source  of  supply,  but  the  cars  must  be  clean 
and  in  the  best  of  repair.  Fruit  or  dairy-cars  will  not  do. 
They  are  not  safe.  Meat  must  be  shipped  with  every  safe- 
guard— the  public  health  demands  it.  Railroad  adminis- 
tration is  not  efficient  enough  to  guarantee  this. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  packers  can  possibly  protect 
the  public  and  themselves  from  the  hardships  incident 
upon  delayed  shipments  is  to  have  their  own  refrigerator 
cars  which  are  absolutely  subject  to  their  own  control  and 
which  cannot  be  diverted  to  other  uses.  They  must  know 
that  they  are  to  have  at  their  beck  and  call,  every  day  in 
the  year,  enough  cars  to  handle  their  business  and  to 
handle  it  without  delay  or  without  danger  of  delay  * 

That  this  statement  in  regard  to  freight  movements  is 
not  entirely  the  fanciful  special  plea  of  a  vested  interest, 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  hearings  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  held 
prior  to  the  business  depression  of  1907. 

In  those  hearings  when  shippers  were  clamoring  for 
"reciprocal  demurrage,"  indemnity  for  shippers  from  the 
railroads,  instead  of  the  one-sided  demurrage  exacted  by 
the  roads  from  shippers  for  delays  in  unloading  cars, 
there  was  ample  testimony  that  some  freight-cars  moved 
as  little  as  six  miles  a  day. 

It  also  was  shown  that  the  ton-mile  doctrine  of  the 

*  From  The  Packers,  the  Private  Car  Lines  and  the  People,  by  J.  Ogden 
Armour    (Henry  Altemus  Company,  Philadelphia,   1906). 
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great  railway  system  organized  by  Edward  H.  Harri- 
man,  for  the  hauling  of  the  maximum  freight  load  with 
the  minimum  motive  power,  had  helped  to  provide  such 
results.  The  strangulation  of  business  by  such  railroad 
operation  directly  was  responsible  for  the  tremendous 
impetus  given  to  the  demand  for  waterways  and  for  the 
Panama  Canal. 


1l  ou   cant   make   money   driving  an   empty   wagon. 

P.  D.  A. 


IX 

LASSOING   THE    IRON    HORSE 

The  early  battles  of  the  packers  and  the  trunk-lines  must 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  facts  which  came  out  much  later. 
It  was  not  until  long  after  the  turn  of  the  century  that 
sufficient  data  were  made  matters  of  public  record  in  In- 
terstate Commerce  proceedings,  congressional  investiga- 
tion and  "probes"  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
evolution  of  the  packers  into  carriers  dominating  the 
transportation  of  perishable  products,  not  only  meat  but 
vegetables  and  fruits,  was  bound  to  raise  the  issue  of 
monopoly.  The  operation  of  private  car-lines  by  its  very 
nature  gave  advantages  not  dissimilar  in  effect  to  those 
obtained  by  rebates  and  other  underhand  methods  prac- 
tised between  shippers  and  railways. 

Armour  watched  every  experiment  with  the  refriger- 
ator car.  When  by  1880,  its  success  was  past  all  question 
he  recognized  that  both  slaughtering  and  packing  were 
henceforth  wedded  forever  to  preservation  and  organized 
distribution  from  central  points  of  production  and  fab- 
rication. However,  he  approached  the  problem,  according 
to  all  the  evidence  afterward  amassed,  with  no  thought 
of  becoming  a  captain  of  transportation. 

His  first  move  was  to  request  the  management  of  the 
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railroads,  over  which  he  would  naturally  ship  the  most 
meat,  to  build  a  small  number  of  refrigerator  cars.  He  was 
met  with  a  prompt  negative.  His  business,  like  that  of 
the  other  packers  and  the  railroads,  was  growing  faster 
than  his  capital.  More  money  was  needed  in  the  routine 
expansion  of  packing  than  he  could  even  then  command. 
Even  in  that  age  of  low  prices,  refrigerator  cars  cost 
more  than  $1,200  each,  and  money  had  been  harder  to 
get  as  the  United  States  approached  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  in  1879. 

The  evolution  of  the  meat-packing  industry  which  made 
its  greatest  strides  between  1870  and  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century  coincided  with  a  period  of  currency  and 
credit  contraction  and  of  falling  prices.  Its  huge  growth 
and  its  increasing  technical  efficiency  in  such  a  period  are 
all  the  testimony  needed  to  establish  the  boldness  and 
virility  of  its  leaders,  even  if  it  had  not  had  to  contend 
with  the  great  vested  transportation  and  financial  interests 
which  blocked  it.  Popular  distrust  also  was  inevitable. 
The  move  toward  large-scale  production  of  food  prod- 
ucts stirred  suspicion.  The  packers,  like  the  bakers  under 
the  French  monarchy,  were  made-to-order  scapegoats, 
beset  by  the  clamor  of  consumers,  struggling  with  the  cost 
of  living  in  a  period  of  stationary  or  declining  wages.  In 
addition  to  the  opposition  of  the  railroads  and  their  finan- 
cial backers,  the  expansion  of  the  packing  business  through 
the  shipment  of  dressed  beef  and  the  development  of  the 
refrigerator  car-lines  was  bound  to  encounter  the  opposi- 
tion of  local  slaughterers  and  butchers  in  thousands  of 
cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Attacks  from  the  rear  were  sure 
to  come  from  live-stock  men. 

Armour's  first  public  statement  of  his  side  of  the  case 
against  the  railroads  was  made  on  November  30,  1889, 
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to  the  Senate  Committee  Investigating  Monopolies.  This 
committee,  whose  work  largely  was  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law  shortly  there- 
after, was  headed  by  Senator  George  G.  Vest  of  Mis- 
souri, immortalized  in  American  folk-lore  by  his  famous 
speech  in  defense  of  the  dog.  Armour's  statement  took 
up  the  charges  that  the  railroads  had  granted  the  illicit 
favors  of  rebate  to  the  large  packers  as  against  the  higher 
rates  paid  by  their  competitors : 

It  has  been  charged  that  rebates  unduly  favoring  the 
business  were  paid  to  the  dressed  beef  shippers  by  the 
railroads  carrying  dressed  beef.  This  is  not  true  in  any 
respect,  and  on  the  contrary,  the  dressed  beef  business 
has,  from  its  inception,  been  treated  in  an  unfriendly 
manner  by  all  the  trunk  lines,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  systems. 

Armour  offered  a  table  of  comparative  rates  on  dressed 
beef  and  live  cattle  to  show  that  in  the  period  from  1881 
to  1889,  the  rates  on  dressed  beef  were  from  60  to  142 
per  cent  of  the  live-cattle  rate  added  thereto.  His  state- 
ment continues : 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  cattle  rates  were  con- 
tinually cut,  the  dressed  beef  men  were  put  to  the  neces- 
sity of  ascertaining  the  exact  amount  of  such  cuts,  a  task 
of  great  difficulty,  and  were  then  obliged  to  make  claims 
upon  the  roads  carrying  their  dressed  beef  for  an  equal- 
ization of  the  dressed  beef  rates  they  had  paid. .  .  .  This 
will  show  the  disadvantage  that  dressed  beef  has  suffered, 
compared  with  live  cattle  at  the  hands  of  the  railroads. 
The  preference  shown  to  the  live  cattle  traffic  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  railroads  had  large  equipment  of 
stock  cars  and  wished  to  carry  the  cattle  alive;  railroad 
officials  were,  in  some  instances,  privately  interested  in 
stockyards  through  which  the  live  stock  had  to  pass  and 
to  be  yarded,  watered  and  fed.  The  desire  to  perpetuate 
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this  business  made  them  unfriendly  to  the  shipments  of 
dressed  beef,  which  required  no  such  attention  in  transit 
and  which  paid  no  such  taxes  for  feeding  and  yardage. 

Therefore  the  rate  at  which  dressed  beef  was  carried 
was  based  upon  the  cattle  rate,  and  the  percentage  was  so 
figured  as  to  charge  the  dressed  beef  sufficiently  high 
rates  so  that  the  road  would  obtain  as  much,  or  more,  out 
of  the  dead,  dressed  beef  as  if  it  had  gone  through  alive, 
with  attendants  and  been  watered,  yarded  and  fed. 

Armour  said  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  adopted  in 
1887  had  improved  the  conditions  of  which  he  com- 
plained as  a  dressed-beef  shipper.  He  then  turned  to  the 
much  discussed  operation  of  the  private  car-lines  by  the 
packers  and  the  rental  charged  the  railroads  for  their  use : 

It  has  been  charged  also  that  there  is  a  monopoly  of 
refrigerator  cars,  and  that  other  people  could  not  engage 
in  the  business  because  they  could  not  obtain  cars  to  do 
the  business  in.  The  fallacy  of  this  statement  will  be 
shown  by  reference  to  the  railroad  equipment  lists,  which 
will  show  that  there  are  19,500  refrigerator  cars  on  the 
railroads  of  the  country,  while  the  cars  owned  by  the 
dressed  beef  shippers  do  not  exceed  4,500.  Moreover 
there  are  plenty  of  refrigerator  car  patents,  the  right  to 
which  can  be  obtained  at  from  $10  to  $50  per  car,  a  very 
moderate  royalty,  and  as  good  cars  as  are  in  existence. 

Undoubtedly  the  breaking  of  the  original  practical 
railroad  blockade  against  dressed-beef  shipments  was  due 
to  two  strategic  weaknesses  in  the  railroad  defense  lines. 
Fortunately  for  the  packers,  there  was  no  complete  har- 
mony of  interest  among  all  the  rail-lines  from  the  centers 
of  packing  to  the  centers  of  densest  population  and 
heaviest  consumption  on  the  seaboard.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  practically  had  no  live-stock  business  and  its  officers 
and  directors,  including  the  famous  and  ruthless  Garretts, 
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John  W.  and  Robert,  both  its  presidents,  were  not  inter- 
ested in  stock-yards  or  feeding  stations.  The  B.  &  O.  pro- 
claimed itself  to  be  the  "farm-relief  railroad"  when  it  built 
to  Chicago  in  1874.  The  Grand  Trunk,  passing  through 
Canada  had  practically  no  live-stock  business.  Even  more 
than  the  American  roads,  it  had  been  financed  on  a  shoe- 
string. It  was  as  hungry  for  business  as  the  wolves  that 
howled  about  many  of  its  far-flung  lines  in  the  big  north 
woods. 

The  B.  &  O.  began  to  accept  small  shipments  of  dressed 
beef  at  a  low  rate  very  early  in  the  struggle.  The  Grand 
Trunk  was  glad  to  get  all  the  business  it  could  handle  and 
made  favorable  rates.  Gustavus  Swift  appears  to  have 
made  the  first  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Grand 
Trunk.  His  beef,  destined  for  points  around  New  York 
and  to  his  fast-growing  list  of  customers  in  New  England, 
was  turned  over  to  the  American  roads  at  Buffalo.  They 
charged  the  local  rate  from  that  point.  That  fact  made 
his  shipments  tremendously  expensive,  but  it  was  possible 
to  get  them  through  at  a  rate  which  was  not  prohibitive. 

Undoubtedly  the  avenue  of  escape  left  open  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  had  a  decisive  effect  on  the  situation  and 
led  to  more  hopeful  negotiations  with  the  older  trunk- 
lines.  But  in  the  meanwhile  other  effective  arguments  of  a 
forcible  nature  were  being  arrayed,  and  Armour  was  the 
grand  marshal  of  that  mobilization.  The  competitive  rail- 
roads bringing  cattle  and  grain  to  Chicago  from  the  West 
were  eager  for  the  incoming  business  of  Armour  and  the 
other  big  packers.  They  had  the  power  to  divert  freight 
passing  through  Chicago  east  to  whichever  of  the  trunk- 
lines  they  preferred.  Clearly,  if  the  Chicago  packers  could 
obtain  some  measure  of  cooperation  with  the  "granger" 
roads  they  would  be  in  a  position  either  to  dictate  to  the 
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eastern  trunk  lines  or  at  any  rate  to  obtain  more  favorable 
consideration. 

This  situation  which  involved  the  Grand  Trunk,  of 
course,  lent  itself  to  pictures  of  conspiracies  and  coercion 
when  drawn  by  writers  with  a  natural  flair  for  economic 
demonology.  That  was  the  factor  which  Charles  Edward 
Russell,  with  his  gift  for  the  dramatic  phrase  and  head- 
line, long  years  afterward  called  the  "Big  Pistol.', 
Russell's  picture  of  the  railroads  and  Wall  Street  as 
pathetic  Uncle  Toms  in  the  hands  of  hog-killing  Simon 
Legrees  is  one  of  the  contemporary  classics.  To  Russell 
the  "Great  Yellow  Car"  was  a  bandit  of  commerce.  The 
Armour  cars  were  most  conspicuous  because  of  their 
yellow  paint. 

Shipments  in  packers'  refrigerator  cars  got  the  low 
carload  rate  but  only  if  they  carried  a  "carload."  The 
minimum  load  limit  of  a  refrigerator  car  which  entitled 
the  shipper  to  the  carload  rate  came  to  be  20,000  pounds. 
This  rate  was  forced  upon  the  railroads  by  the  packers, 
it  was  charged,  while  the  limit  for  other  kinds  of  com- 
modities was  from  26,000  to  30,000  pounds.  Fresh  meat, 
however,  is  not  an  article  that  can  be  compressed  for 
shipment.  Most  of  it  must  be  suspended  from  the  top  of 
the  car.  There  were  physical  reasons  for  a  low  carload 
limit  in  the  shipment  of  packers'  products. 

In  addition  to  the  charge  that  the  packers  forced  a  low 
carload  limit  upon  the  railroads,  complaint  was  frequent 
that  they  swindled  the  railroads  by  shipping  "mixed  car- 
loads" that  is,  cars  loaded  with  different  classes  of  com- 
modities, each  of  which  if  shipped  separately  would  have 
been  charged  a  different  rate,  and  as  less  than  carload 
shipments. 

In  1887  Armour  had  started  two  "peddler-car"  routes, 
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which  afterward  were  increased,  and  were  also  imitated 
by  other  packers.  These  cars,  virtually  "moving  branch 
houses"  had  to  be  loaded  with  a  wide  variety  of  goods. 
They  served  small  towns  in  territory  tributary  to  packing 
plants  and  to  branch  houses.  The  varied  nature  of  their 
cargo  lent  color  to  the  rumors  of  swindling  by  the  "mixed 
carload"  device. 

Naturally  the  railroads  had  no  interest  in  killing  gossip 
about  things  of  that  sort.  As  long  as  Armour  lived  they 
always  were  trying,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  raise  the 
carload  limit  for  the  packers'  cars. 

In  this  fight  the  packers  were  handicapped  by  attacks 
from  an  entirely  different  quarter.  Liberals  and  radicals, 
who  had  no  love  for  the  railroads,  increased  public  dis- 
trust of  all  the  packers'  business  and  traffic  methods.  Upton 
Sinclair's  Jungle  was  turning  the  stomachs  of  oversensitive 
meat  eaters  at  the  same  time  the  railroads  were  trying  to 
overturn  the  carload  limits  for  packers'  cars.  In  humorous 
and  dramatic  fashion  Charles  Edward  Russell  pictures  the 
resentment  of  railroad  executives  toward  the  packers  be- 
cause of  the  low  carload  limit  and  the  inability  of  the  rail- 
roads to  get  it  raised.  Describing  a  meeting  of  railway 
magnates  some  time  around  1903  Russell  tells  us : 

Their  impotence  in  this  respect  was  a  sore  grievance  to 
many  presidents  and  managers;  the  idea  of  having  the 
limit  fixed  by  the  shippers  was  an  intolerable  humiliation, 
and  about  two  years  ago  a  quiet  agitation  was  begun  by 
one  of  the  more  independent  presidents  to  secure  joint 
action.  He  found  everywhere  the  most  cordial  welcome 
for  his  idea.  Unite  to  resist  this  outrageous  imposition? 
Splendid  idea  !  So  he  arranged  to  call  a  meeting. 

Of  course,  the  meeting  should  be  held  in  New  York, 
and  someone  suggested  that  the  best  place  would  be  the 
office  of  President  Newman,  of  the  New  York  Central. 
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Splendid  idea,  again!  But  I  have  heard  that  when  Presi- 
dent Newman  was  told  of  this  pleasant  and  complimen- 
tary arrangement  he  leaped  from  his  chair,  white  with 
excitement,  and  exclaimed: 

''What!  In  my  office!  My  office!  Not  if  I  know  it! 
Who  suggested  that?  Do  you  think  I  am  CRAZY?  I 
know  when  I  have  had  enough.  They  are  diverting  150 
cars  a  week  from  this  road  now;  do  you  think  I  want  to 
lose  any  more?  You  will  not  hold  that  meeting  here  if  I 
know  it.  Hold  it  in  a  club,  hold  it  in  a  hotel,  you  can't 
hold  it  here !" 

So  on  December  12,  1903,  sixteen  presidents  or  mana- 
gers of  the  greatest  railroads  in  America,  eminent  citizens 
— all  of  them,  captains  of  industry,  kings  of  finance,  some 
multi-millionaires,  sneaked  into  New  York  and  gathered 
one  by  one  in  a  back  room  upstairs  in  the  Metropolitan 
Club.  Some,  I  am  informed,  did  not  dare  to  register  at  a 
hotel.  You  would  have  thought  they  were  a  band  of 
burglars  preparing  to  crack  a  bank,  instead  of  some  of  the 
foremost  citizens  of  the  country  met  to  defend  their  prop- 
erty from  a  gang  of  free-booters.  The  meeting  was 
spirited  and  harmonious.  To  give  heart  to  the  timid  it 
was  agreed  that  nothing  about  it  except  the  result  should 
be  made  public.  After  a  free  exchange  of  opinion  in  which 
the  enormities  of  the  Trust  were  very  eloquently  por- 
trayed, a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  that  after 
thirty  days  from  date  on  all  the  railroads  represented  at 
the  meeting,  the  minimum  load  should  be  24,000  pounds. 

This  resolution,  you  understand,  was  solemnly  agreed 
to  by  the  representative  of  every  railroad,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  with  the  best  of  feeling.  So  the  minimum 
load  was  increased,  you  think,  the  Trust  was  hammered, 
the  independence  of  the  free-born  American  citizen  once 
more  vindicated,  and  so  on?  Not  exactly.  The  matter  was 
never  heard  of  again;  nothing  was  done,  nothing  came  of 
all  that  indignant  eloquence.  The  minimum  load  was  not 
raised  in  thirty  days  nor  at  any  other  time,  but  within 
forty-eight  hours  the  Trust  people  knew  all  about  the 
meeting,  who  had  been  there,  and  what  each  man  had 
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said.  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  better  illustrate  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  Big  Pistol  than  to  recall  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  and  that  they  had 
agreed  to  secrecy.* 

The  efficacy  of  the  "Big  Pistol"  as  a  persuader  of  rail- 
way gentlemen  depended  in  part  upon  the  ability  of  the 
packers  to  get  the  help  of  the  granger  railroads  in  divert- 
ing east  bound  freight  at  Chicago  to  eastern  trunk-lines 
favorable  to  the  packers.  Armour's  influence  with  the 
granger  railroads  was  due  principally  to  his  connections 
with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  in  those 
relations,  personal  friendship  seems  to  have  played  the 
most  important  role,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  history.  He 
became  a  director  in  1885.  In  Milwaukee,  "P.D."  had  be- 
come associated  with  Alexander  Mitchell,  one  of  the  finest 
types  of  the  Scotch  bankers,  bred  in  the  old  tradition  of 
Scotch  banking,  when  the  banks  of  that  country  made  credit 
subservient  to  production  and  when  the  honesty  of  bankers, 
not  laws  limiting  credit  to  reserves  of  gold,  was  the  fly- 
wheel which  governed  financial  machinery. 

Mitchell  was  born  in  Aberdeen  in  18 17  and  came  to 
Milwaukee  in  1839.  There  he  came  into  contact  with 
George  Smith,  who  arrived  with  the  intention  of  starting 
a  bank.  Smith  had  been  advised  against  that  in  Chicago, 
where  feeling  was  aroused  over  the  failure  of  many  so- 
called  "wild  cat"  banks  during  the  recent  panic.  An  effort 
had  been  made  by  the  Wisconsin  legislature  to  foster 
banks.  The  first  legislature  of  that  sort  had  passed  acts 
for  the  charter  of  three  banks.  The  one  allotted  to  Mil- 
waukee was  not  formed,  because  the  necessary  $200,000 
could  not  be  raised.  There  was  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 

♦From  The  Greatest  Trust  in  the  World,  by  Charles  Edward  Russell 
(Ridgway-Thayer  Co.,  1905). 
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Legislature,  however,  who  advised  George  Smith  con- 
cerning a  corporation  that  had  been  formed  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  whence  that  legislator  came.  On  that  model,  the 
Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  charter  was  based 
and  obtained.  Formed  in  1839,  it  had  the  power  to  receive 
deposits,  as  well  as  to  write  insurance,  so  that  it  did  a 
banking  business  without  using  the  name.  The  reputation 
of  the  concern  became  such  that  after  the  crisis  of  1837 
had  left  the  western  country  bankrupt  and  without  money, 
certificates  of  the  Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Company  served  as  currency  all  the  way  from  St.  Louis 
to  Detroit.  There  were  times  when  there  were  as  much  as 
$2,000,000  worth  of  certificates  out,  and  the  company 
never  failed  to  meet  all  demands  for  gold. 

By  i860,  three  railroads  entered  Milwaukee  from  the 
west — the  Milwaukee  &  LaCrosse,  the  Milwaukee  & 
Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  Milwaukee  &  Watertown.  The 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  which  had  evolved  from  a  little 
line  running  out  in  the  prairie  grass  from  Chicago  in  1 848, 
had  become  a  big  and  voracious  railroad  and  threatened 
to  gobble  up  these  three  lines.  Mitchell  consolidated  those 
railroads  into  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  in  i860.  The  Scotchman 
was  assisted  by  an  able  staff,  composed  largely  of  New 
Englanders  who  had  come  west,  including  S.  S.  Merrill  of 
Vermont,  who  was  the  operating  head  of  the  railroad  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  D.  J.  Whitmore,  one  of  its  lead- 
ing civil  engineers. 

Although  "P.D."  did  not  become  a  director  of  the  St. 
Paul  until  1885,  there  is  no  question  that  his  friendship 
with  Mitchell  gave  him  a  certain  amount  of  influence  in 
the  formulation  of  the  road's  policies.  Both  Armour  and 
Mitchell  were  looking  westward  to  the  Missouri  River. 
The  Plankinton  and  Armour  house  at  Kansas  City  was  in 
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"P.D.'s"  eyes  only  the  first  of  a  chain  in  the  Missouri 
Valley.  The  Missouri  River  roughly  divides  the  corn  belt 
from  the  open  range  land.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Sioux  City,  and  other  crossings 
would  become  great  assembly  points  for  western  cattle. 
So  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  built  new  lines  to  Kansas  City  and 
Omaha  between  1880  and  1883,  thus  linking  Armour's 
packing  interests  with  friendly  bands  of  steel,  but  also 
giving  the  live  stock  producer  and  seller  better  transpor- 
tation and  the  choice  of  markets  between  Missouri  River 
stock-yards  and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  at  Chicago. 

West  of  the  older  Wisconsin  roads,  which  constituted 
the  nucleus  of  Mitchell's  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  system,  flimsy  rail- 
roads were  being  built  by  eastern  promoters,  mainly  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  land  grants  from  Congress  for  the 
paramount  purpose  of  unloading  lands  or  real-estate  cer- 
tificates on  eastern  and  foreign  investors.  Russell  Sage 
seems  to  have  marked  out  Minnesota  and  Iowa  for  his 
congressional  proconsulate,  and  had  built  from  Lacrosse, 
Wisconsin,  to  St.  Paul,  a  road  which  he  sold  promptly  to 
Mitchell  as  soon  as  he  had  perfected  his  land  grant  by 
building  it.  Another  Sage  promotion  taken  over  by  the 
new  system  was  the  line  from  Council  Bluffs,  opposite 
Omaha  on  the  Missouri  River  to  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  An- 
other land-grant  railroad  built  to  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakota,  was  taken  over.  Later  lines  were  built  out  of 
Aberdeen  tapping  the  virgin  grain  country  of  the 
Dakotas. 

Whatever  the  extent  to  which  Armour  used  his  connec- 
tions with  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  to  further  his  interests  as  a 
packer  and  as  a  grain  merchant,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  just  as  good  as  a  railroad  man  as  he  was  as  a  butcher. 
Some  of  the  best  paying  parts  of  the  system  ran  from 
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Chicago  to  Armour's  packing  houses  on  the  Missouri 
River.  There  are  branch-lines  in  Wisconsin  to-day  which 
bewhiskered  old  men  may  tell  you  were  built  because 
"P.D."  liked  to  hunt  and  fish  up  there.  But  the  chances 
are  that  every  one  of  these  branch  lines  long  since  paid  for 
itself  many  times  over.  If  they  have  not  been  retired  from 
the  capital  structure  since  they  have  ceased  to  become 
paying  lines,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  men  who  built 
them  or  had  them  built. 

The  trunk-line  railroads,  however,  were  off  their  high 
horses  and  had  begun  to  talk  in  a  businesslike  manner 
with  the  packers,  on  the  dressed-beef  question,  two  years 
before  Armour  became  a  power  in  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 
In  1883,  the  whole  question  was  submitted  for  arbi- 
tration to  a  committee  of  three  men,  headed  by  Judge 
T.  M.  Cooley,  distinguished  professor  of  law  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  author  of  the 
legal  classic,  Constitutional  Limitations.  Judge  Cooley 
afterward  became  the  first  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  established  in  1887.  It  was  due 
to  his  learning  and  personality  that  the  practically 
powerless  commission  actually  did  become  a  great  influ- 
ence in  introducing  equity  into  railroad  rate  making. 
Gustavus  Swift  was  on  the  arbitration  committee  repre- 
senting the  packers.  The  other  member  was  Samuel  W. 
Allerton,  Chicago  packer,  who  also  had  large  investments 
in  eastern  stock-yards  at  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  and  Jersey 
City.  That  board  was  ideally  balanced  as  between  the 
rising  dressed-beef  industry  and  the  older  live  stock  ship- 
ping business. 

Allerton,  born  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  was  a 
descendant  of  Isaac  Allerton  of  the  Mayflower  group.  On 
his  own  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  rented  a  farm  and 
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cleared  $1,500  in  one  year's  operation.  He  then  bought 
a  farm,  made  more  money  and  became  a  cattle  buyer. 
Then  he  started  west,  as  such  boys  did  then,  and  began 
raising  cattle  in  Fulton  County,  Illinois.  Broke  in  the  panic 
of  1857,  s'lc^  too>  ne  went  back  east,  but  in  i860  came 
back  to  Chicago  and  settled  for  good.  He  signalized  his 
entrance  into  the  raw,  young  metropolis  by  cornering  the 
pork  market.  Seeing  the  possibilities  of  the  National 
Banking  Act  of  1863,  Allerton  largely  was  responsible, 
with  B.  P.  Hutchinson  and  others,  for  the  organization  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  started  the  move- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards. 

The  award  of  that  arbitration  board,  made  by 
Judge  Cooley,  has  become  the  theoretical  basis  of  the 
modern  railway-rate  structure  for  meat.  It  established  the 
principle  that  the  freight  charges  on  any  meat  product 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  service.  The 
differentials  between  live-stock  rates  and  the  rates  on 
dressed  meats  were  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  market 
values  in  New  York  and  other  eastern  terminals  with  the 
market  values  in  Chicago  of  the  same  lots  of  live  cattle  or 
lots  of  equal  value — one  lot  delivered  alive,  another  de- 
livered as  dressed  meat.  The  award  resulted  in  a  reduction 
of  dressed-meat  rates,  but  of  course  there  were  the  usual 
aftermaths  of  insurgency  and  evasion  before  the  principles 
of  the  Cooley  award  thoroughly  were  established. 

In  1886  the  railroads  again  raised  the  rates  on  dressed 
beef.  Undoubtedly  they  were  emboldened  to  make  that 
move  by  a  rising  tide  of  clamor  against  the  packers  on 
behalf  of  the  labor  movement  then  making  gigantic  strides 
in  the  "Knights  of  Labor,"  and  by  the  organized  opposi- 
tion of  local  slaughterers  who  in  St.  Louis  that  year 
formed  the  "Butchers'  National  Protective  Association  of 
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the  United  States."  These  new  wars  will  be  examined 
later,  but  the  railroad  flank  attack  in  aid  of  them  lost 
most  of  its  punch  with  the  establishment  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  1887.  ^n  tne  words  of  Louis  F. 
Swift,  "the  Interstate  Commerce  law  closed  the  long 
argument  between  father  and  Fink."  The  picture  of 
Armour  as  a  bold,  bad  western  railroad  bandit  who  used 
his  granger  lines  as  a  "six  gun"  with  which  to  hold  up  and 
rob  tenderfoot  easterners'  trunk-lines  hardly  comports 
with  Armour's  relations  with  the  Santa  Fe. 

E.  P.  Ripley,  who  put  the  Santa  Fe  on  its  feet  after  the 
debacle  which  had  reduced  it  to  bankruptcy  in  the  nineties, 
originally  was  a  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  man  associated  with 
Armour  and  President  A.  J.  Earling.  The  Santa  Fe,  which 
became  one  of  the  great  fruit  and  vegetable  carrying  rail- 
roads after  the  idea  of  the  meat  refrigerator  cars  had  been 
applied  to  traffic  in  vegetables  and  fruits,  always  owned 
its  own  refrigerator  car-lines,  maintaining  a  separate  re- 
frigerating service  like  that  of  the  private  car-lines  and 
always  refusing  to  make  exclusive  contracts  with  Armour 
or  any  packer  or  other  operator  of  a  private  car-line. 
"P.D.'s"  attitude  toward  the  Santa  Fe  was  set  forth  in 
a  letter  to  his  nephew  Kirk  Armour  long  years  after  the 
big  yellow  refrigerator  cars  of  the  Armour  car-lines  had 
become  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  sights  in  nearly  every 
railroad  terminal  in  the  United  States: 

The  Santa  Fe  is  a  pretty  big  institution  and  it  permeates 
an  immense  amount  of  territory  that  is  tributary  to 
Kansas  City,  and  they  can  do  a  good  deal  of  harm  or  a 
good  deal  of  good,  whichever  way  they  are  inclined.  Now 
as  a  matter  of  policy  you  should  try  to  court  their  favors 
a  little  bit,  and  make  them  passive  friends,  if  not  real 
friends.  Simply  do  this  as  a  matter  of  policy  on  general 
principles.  They  are  great  feeders  to  Kansas  City,  and 
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your  saying  that  S.  and  S.  would  hold  them  (as  Chauncey 
said  you  did)  is  simply  boy  talk.  Perhaps  they  will  hold 
them  and  perhaps  they  will  not.  The  question,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  is  entirely  for  us  to  do  our  part  in  try- 
ing to  hold  them  level.  Your  saying  that  they  would  not 
buy  wheels  from  you  or  would  not  do  what  other  com- 
panies would,  is  pretty  thin  in  my  estimation.  You  had 
better  go  out  and  hire  somebody  to  burn  down  that  wheel 
concern,  if  you  are  using  it  as  a  club  over  any  railroad.  It 
costs  you  more  to  do  that  than  thirty  times  what  you  get 
out  of  it.  As  I  understand  you  are  only  stockholders,  and 
it  isn't  an  Armour  concern,  and  even  if  it  were,  it  is  so 
small  in  comparison  to  what  you  do  with  the  railroads,  it 
is  too  trifling  to  consider. 

Perhaps  I  think  of  Paul  Morton  just  about  the  same  as 
you  do,  and  more  so,  so  far  as  Ripley  is  concerned,  but 
knowing  them,  and  knowing  the  power  they  have,  and 
what  is  back  of  them,  I  know  it  is  policy  for  the  Armours 
to  be  a  little  more  considerate,  and  try  to  have  a  little 
policy  and  try  to  give  them  some  business.  I  wouldn't  give 
them  business  at  any  great  sacrifice,  and  it  isn't  necessary 
to  do  it,  but  I  am  satisfied  they  have  got  to  a  point  where 
the  whole  road  is  pointing  its  guns  toward  the  Armours. 
Valentine  says  the  matter  came  up  with  Robert  Fleming 
and  Adlace  Walker,  when  he  was  in  New  York.  I  haven't 
asked  the  details  of  it,  but  they  told  him  the  Armours 
were  not  treating  them  fair. 

I  don't  think  we  are  treating  them  fair,  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  do  what  I  can  to  pacify  them,  and  you  should  do 
the  same,  and  not  have  any  cantankerous  feeling  about  it. 
There  is  no  road  that  runs  into  Kansas  City  of  as  much 
importance  to  Kansas  City  as  a  whole,  and  you  should 
realize  this,  and  try  to  make  them  friends.  You  have  no 
right  to  take  a  narrow  or  a  selfish  view.  .  .  .  And  in  this 
matter  with  the  Santa  Fe  people,  you  know  as  well  as 
anybody  that  it  is  policy  to  get  closer  to  them.  They  have  a 
great  big  power  and  I  don't  want  to  run  against  it.  But 

you  seem  to  feel  "The  Atchison  be  d "  and  that  same 

feeling  has  killed  many  a  good  man. 
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The  foresight  of  Armour  in  the  matter  of  the  Santa 
Fe  and  Paul  Morton  was  vindicated  after  his  death,  be- 
cause when  the  administration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
undertook  its  railroad  policies,  Paul  Morton  went  into 
the  cabinet.  It  was  the  general  belief  of  railway  men  of 
that  period  that  Morton  was  the  President's  source  of 
data  on  the  railroads  as  the  basis  of  the  further  laws, 
specially  when  those  dealing  with  rebates  were  drafted. 
Probably  no  two  men  had  more  to  do  with  those  policies 
than  Paul  Morton  and  the  first  Robert  M.  La  Follette, 
Wisconsin  senator.  After  Armour's  death,  Morton  played 
a  large  role  in  the  prelude  to  the  famous  "beef  trust"  case 
that  was  drowned  in  the  "immunity  bath." 

One  decade  after  the  refrigerator  car  was  demonstrated 
a  technical  and  commercial  success  it  delivered  most  of 
the  steaks  and  roast  beef  used  on  the  American  dinner 
table.  After  Armour's  coming  to  Chicago,  the  yearly 
slaughter  of  cattle  at  Chicago  increased  a  hundred-fold  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  But  long  before  its  dominance  in 
beef  transport  had  been  established,  the  refrigerator  car 
was  reaching  out  to  gardens,  fields,  and  orchards  from 
coast  to  coast. 

The  growing  of  fruit  and  early  vegetables  in  the  South 
for  northern  markets  had  begun  long  before  Armour 
moved  to  Chicago.  As  early  as  1867,  it  was  widely  prac- 
ticed around  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  in  some  seasons 
there  were  daily  ship  sailings  for  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia to  accommodate  the  perishable  business.  The  in- 
dustry really  developed  out  of  the  desperate  need  of 
southern  landowners  for  money  in  reconstruction  days. 

The  actual  story  of  "P.D.'s"  venture  into  these  green 
fields  and  pastures  new,  was  not  a  simple  one.  Carleton  B. 
Hutchings,  a  Detroit  inventor,  made  the  decisive  improve- 
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ment  on  the  meat-refrigerator  car  which  adapted  it  to  the 
shipment  of  fruit.  That  was  the  woollen  insulated  lining 
made  of  tailors'  scraps.  He  induced  the  Michigan  Central, 
early  experimenter  with  the  meat  refrigerator  car,  to 
build  five  of  these  cars.  They  worked.  Whereupon  he 
organized  the  Detroit  Refrigerator  Car  Company,  which 
built  fifty  cars  which  carried  fruit  and  vegetables  out  of 
the  Michigan  fruit  belt. 

In  1888,  Hutchings  had  a  quarrel  with  the  president  of 
the  Michigan  Central,  who  rolled  the  cars  off  the  railroad. 
Nothing  daunted,  Hutchings  sent  his  son  Eugene  to  South 
Water  Street,  Chicago,  then  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
commission  markets,  and  interested  Burt  Thomas,  junior 
member  of  the  firm  of  F.  A.  Thomas  &  Son.  That  firm 
ran  Hutchings'  cars  for  a  few  months  and  then  sent  a  few 
of  them  to  California.  The  California  business  paid  hand- 
somely and  Hutchings  was  able  to  enlist  William  H.  and 
Harry  M.  Hubbard,  Chicagoans,  who  had  a  good  line  of 
bank  credit.  They  organized  the  Hutchings  Refrigerator 
Car  Company,  buying  out  Hutchings'  old  company,  the 
Detroit  Refrigerator.  The  California  Fruit  Transporta- 
tion Company  then  was  organized,  and  those  two  corpo- 
rations, owned  by  the  same  gentlemen,  made  a  contract 
with  each  other  by  which  the  California  Fruit  Transpor- 
tation Company  rented  cars  from  the  Hutchings  Com- 
pany. 

This  interlocking  corporate  relation  between  a  manu- 
facturer and  user  of  equipment,  which  has  since  become 
almost  universal,  probably  was  highly  experimental  finan- 
cing at  that  time.  The  refrigerator  car  seems  to  have  in- 
spired new  ventures  in  finance  and  corporate  relationships. 
The  modern  equipment  trust,  under  which  nearly  every 
railroad  locomotive  and  car  is  plastered  with  engraved 
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paper  and  interest  charges,  had  one  of  its  earliest  fore- 
runners in  Gustavus  Swift's  original  contract  with  the 
Michigan  Car  Company  of  Detroit,  owned  by  the  Mac- 
millan  family,  under  which  the  Macmillans  built  cars  for 
Swift  and  let  him  pay  for  them  out  of  their  earnings, 
holding  a  chattel  mortgage  as  security.  Louis  Swift  said 
his  father  paid  only  15  per  cent  down  on  his  first  batch  of 
cars.  "It  was  a  remarkable  deal  for  those  days,"  said 
Swift.  "Car  builders  were  used  to  getting  cash  for  their 
products.  The  railroads  had  not  been  reduced  to  the  intri- 
cate ways  of  financing  which  have  become  general  as 
operating  costs  have  risen." 

The  refrigerator  argonauts  who  set  out  to  tap  the 
golden  fruit  of  the  golden  west  had  the  advantage  of  the 
Swift  precedent.  The  Hutchings  company's  manufacturing 
operations  were  financed  by  the  Central  Trust  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  which  took  the  Hutchings  company's  car 
trust  paper  at  5  per  cent,  retaining  a  lien  on  the  cars. 

By  1890,  substantial  profits  were  being  divided.  Most 
of  the  money  had  been  made  handling  California  fruit, 
and  most  of  that  had  been  shipped  by  the  Earl  Fruit 
Company.  Edwin  T.  Earl  was  an  observing  man.  One  day 
he  dropped  into  the  office  of  the  California  Fruit  Trans- 
portation Company,  and  after  reminding  the  officials  that 
three-fourths  of  the  freight  they  had  handled  from  Cali- 
fornia had  been  shipped  by  him,  he  suggested  a  little  com- 
mission of  $10  a  car  on  all  the  business  he  gave  to  the 
C.  F.  T.  C.  The  C.  F.  T.  C.  officials  duly  were  astounded 
and  asked  time  to  think  it  over.  The  more  they  thought, 
the  less  they  thought  of  it.  After  they  had  imparted  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  to  Earl,  that  gentleman  lost 
no  time  in  making  his  way  to  the  office  of  the  Armour  car 
lines,  where  he  made  new  friends. 
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When  the  next  fruit  season  opened  the  C.  F.  T.  C.  had 
plenty  of  competition.  And  then  was  reenacted  a  minor 
sequel  of  the  original  fight  of  the  packers  with  the  rail- 
roads to  get  their  dressed  beef  to  the  seaboard.  A  batch  of 
treasury  stock  in  the  C.  F.  T.  C.  found  its  way  to  the 
offices  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  with 
the  condition  attached  that  the  Southern  Pacific  make  an 
exclusive  contract  to  haul  only  C.  F.  T.  C.  refrigerator 
cars.  This  transaction  was  not  greatly  different  from 
other  private  car-line  and  Pullman  transactions,  which 
had  been  happily  consummated,  but  the  "exclusive"  features 
of  the  contract  aroused  some  alarm,  probably  in  the  law 
department.  So  the  gift  of  stock  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
was  converted  into  a  purchase  by  this  ingenious  arrange- 
ment: 

A  dividend  of  50  per  cent  of  the  C.  F.  T.  C.  was  de- 
clared, followed  by  an  assessment  of  50  per  cent.  The 
checks  for  the  dividend  and  the  checks  for  the  assessment 
passed  each  other  in  the  mails  and  money  was  transferred 
from  one  account  to  another,  the  treasury  stock  was  paid 
for  and  the  Southern  Pacific  got  it. 

It  looked  as  if  Earl  and  his  friend  Armour  were  bottled 
up,  but  in  some  mysterious  way  Armour  cars  continued 
to  leave  California  laden  with  Earl  fruit.  The  Earl  busi- 
ness grew  rapidly,  a  rate  and  rebate  war  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  two  interests,  and  the  C.  F.  T.  C.  began  to 
make  a  lot  of  notes  at  the  banks.  Seeking  a  way  out  the 
C.  F.  T.  C.  began  to  look  for  foreign  markets  and  made 
a  contract  for  refrigerator  space  on  White  Star  steamers. 
California  fruit  was  shipped  through  to  Liverpool,  but 
that  plan  failed,  the  steamship  contract  imposed  heavy 
obligations  and  the  banks  became  alarmed  at  the  losses. 

One  of  the  banks  to  secure  its  loans  got  hold  of  500  of 
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the  C.  F.  T.  C.  cars  and  transferred  them  to  Swift.  That 
put  Swift  into  the  California  trade,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Armour's  big  competitor  had  all  of  the  C.  F. 
T.  C.'s  cars. 

Meanwhile,  Earl  was  seeking  independence  of  the 
Armour  Car  Lines.  He  had  enlarged  his  own  car  equip- 
ment, organizing  it  as  the  Continental  Fruit  Express.  The 
inside  of  the  disagreement  between  Armour  and  Earl 
never  has  been  cleared  up  and  none  of  the  old-timers  of 
Armour  and  Company  to-day,  active  or  retired,  know  the 
details. 

Lured  by  the  fat  profits  of  C.  F.  T.  C.  in  1889  and 
1890,  other  Argonauts  had  joined  the  gold  rush  to  the 
orange  groves,  including  the  Goodell  Line,  owned  by 
Porter  Brothers,  who  soon  became  the  principal  competi- 
tors of  Edwin  T.  Earl.  The  rate  wars  and  rebating  were 
becoming  intolerable  at  the  end  of  the  nineties,  when 
Armour  Car  Lines  and  other  special  carriers  issued  notice 
that  special  favors  would  have  to  stop  after  January  1, 
1900.  That  precipitated  a  revolt  of  shippers  that  led  to 
the  private  car-line  investigations  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  by  the  Elkins  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  by  House  committees  and  by  state  regulatory 
bodies. 

The  testimony  at  these  hearings  fills  many  volumes.  The 
investigations  grew  hot  in  1904  and  1905  and  had  much 
to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn  Law  vastly  increas- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  1906.  Of  special  interest  was  the  Interstate  Commerce 
hearing  of  October,  1904,  which  brought  out  the  relations 
of  Armour  and  Porter  Brothers.  At  various  times  Armour 
interests  had  lent  sums  aggregating  about  $485,000  to 
Porter  Brothers.  Under  conditions,  then  prevailing,  these 
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loans  had  tne  effect  of  rebates  to  Porter  Brothers  in  their 
competition  with  Earl  and  his  Continental  Fruit  Express. 

The  upshot  of  the  war  was,  first,  the  sale  of  Continen- 
tal Fruit  Express  to  Armour  Car  Lines;  but  Professor 
Louis  D.  H.  Weld  who  summed  up  the  California 
private  car-line  battles  in  his  Private  Freight  Cars  and 
American  Railways,  declares  that  Armour  paid  a  high 
price  for  Continental  Fruit  Express,  a  statement  which 
takes  the  edge  off  charges  that  Armour  double-crossed 
Earl,  unless  Earl  had  been  previously  forced  out  of  the 
company.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Continental 
Fruit  Express  maintained  its  equipment  and  was  doing  a 
big  business  when  taken  over  by  Armour.  After  absorbing 
Earl's  fruit  car-line,  Armour  bought  in  and  merged 
Porter  Brothers,  which  was  already  heavily  indebted  to 
him. 

That  left  Swift  and  Armour  almost  alone  in  the  orange 
groves  and  lemon  orchards  and  near  the  end  of  the  last 
century  Armour  was  the  principal  carrier  of  California 
fruit.  By  1900,  however,  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  system 
had  equipped  itself  with  a  large  fleet  of  refrigerator  cars 
and  monopoly  no  longer  prevailed  during  the  period  when 
investigations  into  monopolistic  practices  in  the  fruit  trade 
were  at  their  height. 

In  that  California  expansion,  as  in  all  others,  Armour 
and  his  competitors,  too,  followed  the  principle  of  the 
"balanced  load."  Wherever  they  found  a  business,  the 
acquisition  of  which  would  contribute  to  a  fuller  utiliza- 
tion of  their  own  facilities  or  which  could  be  acquired  and 
operated  in  a  way  that  would  result  in  less  overhead  for 
the  entire  business,  they  entered  that  business  and  at- 
tempted to  control  it — and  usually  did. 

The  perfection  of  the  packers'  transportation  system 
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came  with  the  introduction  of  mileage  charges  paid  by  the 
railroads  for  the  use  of  the  packed  cars  and  with  exclu- 
sive contracts  with  railroads  and  producers,  or  both,  for 
the  transportation  of  products. 

Undoubtedly  those  two  innovations  smacked  of  monop- 
oly and  focused  a  great  deal  of  the  anti-monopoly  senti- 
ment of  those  times  upon  the  packers.  There  were,  of 
course,  two  sides  to  the  question.  The  fact  that  the  private 
car-lines  operated  successfully,  even  where  they  were  in 
competition  with  railroads  which  operated  their  own  re- 
frigerator car-lines,  and  upon  roads  like  the  Pennsylvania 
which  would  not  make  any  exclusive  contracts,  raises  a 
strong  presumption,  however,  that  the  success  of  the 
packers'  private  car-lines  was  due  primarily  to  economic 
efficiency  rather  than  to  monopolistic  privilege. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  public  investigations  of  the  car- 
lines,  J.  S.  Leeds,  an  official  of  the  Santa  Fe,  which  oper- 
ated its  own  refrigerator  cars,  said : 

The  fact  of  the  business  is,  the  mileage  that  a  car  earns 
in  the  California  fruit  business  will  not  maintain  it.  It  will 
not  pay  the  interest  on  its  cost  and  pay  for  administration 
expenses  of  the  organization  and  the  replacements  out  of 
the  mileage  that  it  would  earn.  If  this  is  true  the  refrigera- 
tion of  these  commodities  should  pay  a  profit  and  should 
also  pay  its  share  of  the  maintenance  and  the  expense  of 
the  operation  of  the  line. 

In  his  defense  of  the  private  car-lines  J.  Ogden  Armour 
pointed  out  the  special  services  rendered  by  such  organiza- 
tions and  also  the  close  coordination  with  the  packers' 
branch  houses: 

Now,  a  private  car-line  doing  business  under  an  exclu- 
sive contract  can  accomplish  practically  all  the  essentials 
of  good  service  which  the  railroads  operating  their  own 
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refrigerator  cars  could  not  give  short  of  a  cost  which 
would  be  absolutely  prohibitive.  It  has  a  special  and  ex- 
perienced service,  its  organization  covers  the  entire  United 
States,  and  wherever  there  is  a  natural  highway  for  this 
kind  of  traffic  there  will  be  found  its  ice-houses  or  plants 
and  its  stations  for  re-icing  and  inspection.  It  commands 
the  entrance  to  and  the  outlook  over  the  markets  of  the 
country,  and  the  grower  has  the  advantage  of  this  scope  in 
every  particular.  He  can  send  his  fruit  into  any  market 
and  divert  it  en  route  if  he  desires. 

As  to  the  exclusive  contract,  it  should  be  said  that  ice 
supplies,  to  be  reliable,  have  to  be  stored  up  many  months 
in  advance  of  the  fruit  crop;  cars  have  to  be  "parked"  or 
concentrated  long  before  they  are  used.  Then  an  immense 
expenditure  looking  to  the  future  has  to  be  put  out  in  ice- 
plants,  other  buildings,  and  for  other  equipment.  Recently 
the  Armour  Car  Lines  put  $125,000  into  an  ice  plant  at 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  on  the  line  of  Senator  Clark's  new 
road  that  runs  through  the  Mojave  Desert  and  Death 
Valley,  an  arid  and  undeveloped  region.  Such  an  outlay 
would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  and  unwarranted 
if  the  car-lines  were  debarred  from  making  a  long-time 
exclusive  contract  with  the  railroad  looking  toward  and 
providing  for  the  systematic  development  of  a  great  fruit 
district  and  a  great  fruit  traffic. 

In  almost  every  district  where  the  exclusive  contract 
prevails,  at  least  so  far  as  our  lines  are  concerned,  the 
growers  themselves  required  the  railway  to  make  an  ex- 
clusive contract.  They  declared  that  under  competition  the 
supply  of  cars  and  the  supply  of  ice  was  fluctuating  and 
unreliable.  No  one  knew  just  how  many  cars  they  would 
be  called  on  for,  and  they  had  either  too  few  or  too  many 
when  the  days  of  shipment  came.  Also  they  complained  of 
the  quality  of  the  service  under  the  competing  system,  de- 
claring that  it  did  not  minister  to  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  territory.* 

*  From  The  Packers,  the  Private  Car  Lines  and  the  People,  by  J.  Ogden 
Armour   (Henry  Altemus  Company,  Philadelphia,  1906). 
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In  the  establishment  of  the  mileage  charges,  Armour 
undoubtedly  was  the  founder  and  here  again  his  connec- 
tions with  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  proved  to  be  of  paramount 
strategic  value.  The  mileage  system  itself,  of  course,  was 
not  new,  stemming  directly  from  George  M.  Pullman. 
The  first  application  to  freight-cars  was  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company's  Union  Tank  Line  in  the  early  eighties,  but 
this  system  was  abandoned  after  a  few  months,  "I  suppose 
because  a  better  system  of  rebates  was  devised,"  one  his- 
torian remarks. 

Until  1883  refrigerator  cars,  like  other  private  cars, 
were  run  without  mileage  payments  and  usually  without 
a  charge  for  icing.  After  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  built  its  lines 
to  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  however,  Armour  arranged 
that  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  should  allow  the  packers  mileage 
on  their  refrigerator  cars,  on  the  plea  that  thus  the  new 
lines  could  get  a  share  of  the  traffic  from  the  great  plants 
he  and  other  packers  had  built  at  Omaha  and  Kansas  City. 
Naturally,  when  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  agreed  to  that 
arrangement  the  other  western  roads  had  to  follow  suit 
or  lose  tonnage.  The  establishment  of  mileage  rates  on  the 
trunk  lines  east  of  Chicago  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Grand  Trunk,  which  had  helped  the  packers  in  their 
first  fight  for  lower  dressed-beef  rates,  again  was  eager  to 
accede  to  the  car  mileage  system  in  order  to  obtain  traffic. 

One  after  another  of  the  trunk  lines  agreed  to  pay  mile- 
age on  refrigerator  cars.  Later  this  was  extended  to  the 
payment  of  mileage  on  empties.  The  railroads  could  not 
discriminate  between  refrigerator  cars,  and  after  the 
packer  owners  of  private  cars  were  granted  mileage  rates, 
all  other  refrigerator  cars  were  granted  the  same 
privilege.  Of  course,  this  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  rail- 
roads   that    owned    refrigerator    cars    when    their    cars 
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traveled  on  other  lines.  But  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
packers,  led  by  Armour,  originated  the  system.  From  the 
railroad  point  of  view  it  was  a  tribute  levied  by  a  con- 
queror. J.  W.  Midgley,  in  the  private  car-line  case  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  did  not  hesitate  to 
charge  that  the  packers  were  not  only  the  largest  shippers 
but  "the  most  arbitrary,  the  most  remorseless  that  have 
ever  been  known." 

That  this  victory  gave  the  packers  the  most  profitable 
of  their  many  enterprises,  and  that  they  were  less  than 
candid  in  their  discussions  of  it,  appears  fully  from  the 
following  letter  of  Armour  to  his  Kansas  City  nephew, 
dated  April  23,  1897  : 

I  notice  what  you  say  about  not  taking  any  money  out 
of  your  business  to  buy  cars.  Now,  if  you  have  use  for  the 
cars,  don't  you  think  about  the  money  part,  or  about 
taking  it  out  of  your  business,  for  you  cannot  use  it  to 
anything  like  as  good  advantage  in  your  business  as  you 
can  in  the  cars.  There  is  nothing  today  that  pays  as  well  as 
your  cars,  or  that  has  paid  you  so  well  ever,  ever  since  the 
first  day  you  went  into  the  car  business.  The  only  trouble 
is  you  haven't  had  half  enough  of  them,  and  didn't  do  half 
enough  business. 

You  go  into  lots  of  other  things  that  there  is  no  com- 
fort in,  but  in  this  car  business,  to  the  extent  that  you  use 
them  without  rubbing  against  us,  it  is  all  in  order,  and  you 
cannot  do  anything  that  will  make  you  money  so  fast  as 
the  car  business.  You  don't  need  to  be  told  this;  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  look  back  on  your  record. 

Now  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  loan  the  money  to  you  in- 
dividually, if  you  want  it  for  cars,  but  I  don't  want  you 
to  go  into  the  car  business,  unless  you  see  you  can  use 
them  to  advantage.  Our  car  business  keeps  up  better  than 
we  ever  have  known  it  to  do  through  April.  We  haven't 
had  an  idle  car.  In  former  years  we  always  looked  for  the 
last  half  of  April  and  the  first  half  or  all  of  May  to  be 
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very  dull  poor  business,  but  it  looks  this  year  as  if  we 
would  not  have  any  dull  time  at  all. 

The  business  has  increased,  i.e.,  we  have  hunted  for  the 
business,  and  have  got  it  in  hand,  when  a  few  years  ago 
we  did  not  think  of  being  so  aggressive  to  get  outside  busi- 
ness; in  fact  there  haven't  been  any  refrigerator  cars  built 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  use  of  them  has  increased.  They 
are  the  only  car  that  is  good  for  anything.  I  would  not  put 
a  dollar  into  stock  cars,  or  tank  cars,  except  just  what  my 
own  business  would  take  care  of,  and  even  then  I  wouldn't 
own  them  if  I  could  not  borrow  them  or  get  them  any- 
where else.  But  the  refrigerator  end  of  the  business  is  all 
right,  and  I  think  will  continue  all  right  a  good  time  to 
come,  and  I  think  the  mileage  will  be  kept  on  them.  But 
the  other  cars,  the  mileage  is  liable  to  slip  down  on  them, 
as  I  know  all  the  railroads  want  to  get  it  off.  But  the  rail- 
roads don't  seem  to  have  any  disposition  to  build  many 
refrigerator  cars;  they  seem  to  be  coming  to  us  for  them 
all  the  time,  and  it  fits  in  very  nicely.  We  have  built  up  a 
large  business  because  we  have  had  the  cars  on  hand,  and 
make  an  effort  to  take  care  of  any  of  the  roads  that  want 
them;  and  if  it  isn't  one  road  that  wants  them,  it  seems 
to  be  another. 

If  you  see  any  business  in  sight,  order  the  cars,  and  you 
need  not  bother  yourself  about  the  pay  part  of  it.  It  is  a 
cheap  time  to  build  them,  if  you  see  the  business  in  sight. 
You  don't  need  any  argument  or  figuring;  simply  look 
around  and  see  if  you  see  the  business,  and  then  if  you  do, 
wire  over  here  and  tell  us  to  put  you  down  for  200  cars; 
we  will  attend  to  the  rest. 

September  24th  of  that  same  year,  Armour  wrote  to 
Kansas  City,  further  discussing  the  matter  of  refrigerator 
cars,  and  telling  of  the  ordering  of  the  200  previously  dis- 
cussed. He  gave  an  insight  into  the  caution  with  which  he 
did  business: 

We  contracted  with  the  old  U.  S.  Car  Co.,  yesterday, 
for  200  beef  cars,  at  about  $700  per  car.  ...  A  little 
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cheaper  than  we  ever  bought  our  cars.  I  say  about  $700, 
because  some  of  the  things  we  furnish  ourselves,  and  of 
course,  we  don't  know  the  exact  cost  until  we  get  them 
purchased.  This  bid  was  $40  per  car  cheaper  than  an- 
other bid.  This  car  company  has  busted  once  or  twice,  but 
they  have  now  reorganized,  and  we  have  given  them  the 
order.  They  are  so  close  to  us,  we  can  watch  them,  and 
we  haven't  any  fear  but  what  we  will  get  the  right  kind  of 
a  car  from  them,  although  they  may  be  a  little  slow  in 
turning  them  out.  They  agreed  to  deliver  them  in  Decem- 
ber, but  the  chances  are  we  may  not  get  them  before 
February.  But  as  there  is  about  $8,000  saved  on  the  job, 
we,  of  course,  could  not  afford  to  give  it  anywhere  else. 
If  you  want  any  portion  of  these  cars,  you  can  have  them. 

We  have  done  a  little  figuring  on  buying  200  or  300 
more  fruit  cars.  Wells-French  asked  us  about  $36  a  car 
more  than  we  paid  for  the  last  ones.  We  mention  this  so 
you  can  see  our  cars  are  costing  us  more  than  they 
formerly  have.  We  will  drop  the  matter,  and  not  buy  any 
more  fruit  cars  at  present.  We  supposed  we  had  an  option 
on  the  cars  at  the  old  price,  but  in  as  much  as  there  is  some 
dispute  between  us  on  this  point,  we  figured  to  see  for 
what  they  could  make  them  for  us,  and  they  say  $36 
higher  than  the  last  ones. 

There  has  been  a  very  good  demand  for  cars  in  this 
grape  business,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  all 
they  wanted.  First  one  thing,  then  another  seems  to  turn 
up  in  this  car  business,  so  that  take  it  all  in  all,  there  seems 
to  be  a  good  employment  for  cars.  But  nearly  all  the  rail- 
roads are  building  cars,  and  nearly  all  the  car  shops  have 
work  ahead;  a  great  many  of  them  answered  us  that  they 
could  not  entertain  any  order  for  several  months. 

In  the  same  letter  Armour  urges  that  any  danger  of  "rub- 
bing against  us,"  mentioned  in  the  previous  letter,  be 
avoided  thus: 

I  wish  you  would  think  over  the  matter  of  pooling  our 
car  business — the  entire   car  business.   I   think  that  we 
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would  be  perfectly  willing  to  pool  the  business  covering 
all  of  our  cars,  and  as  you  are  growing  considerable  in  that 
line,  there  is  going  to  be  a  good  deal  of  friction  about  it, 
unless  the  issues  are  pooled,  i.e.,  have  but  one  car  line.  I 
have  talked  this  matter  over  with  Robbins  [head  of  the 
Armour  Car  Lines],  and  he  says  he  thinks  it  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory  way.  I  suppose  that  your  own  cars  that 
run  your  packing  house  business  earn  more  than  our  cars, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  large,  valuable  business 
outside,  which  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  get;  but 
in  any  event,  we  would  pool  on  a  basis  that  seemed  fair  to 
all  concerned. 

Robbins  tells  me  he  is  having  some  friction  with  you 
now  about  the  banana  business,  and  there  is  going  to  be 
more  all  the  time,  and  it  strikes  me  it  would  be  a  good 
starter  for  us  all  around,  to  just  throw  the  car  business  all 
into  one  line. 

I  don't  think  that  we  will  build  any  more  cars  just  at 
present.  I  don't  know  as  we  really  needed  these  200  beef 
cars,  but  the  price  seemed  cheap,  and  I  guess  with  the 
Omaha  house  coming  along  in  the  spring,  we  will  likely 
find  use  for  them. 

This  letter  is  further  proof  that  there  was  competition 
between  the  Armour  Packing  Co.  at  Kansas  City,  and 
Armour  and  Co.  at  Chicago,  that  was  real  and  vital, 
although  both  were  Armour  interests,  in  which  "P.D." 
was  the  guiding  spirit.  The  "merge-or-else"  spirit  of  the 
letter  is  what  might  have  been  sent,  in  less  friendly  form, 
to  any  other  competitor. 

There  was  in  Armour's  mind,  too,  that  the  profits  of 
the  private  cars  were  not  for  general  circulation;  in  a 
letter  to  the  Kansas  City  house,  November  25,  1898,  he 
cautioned  against  any  disclosures: 

I  guess  we  will  have  a  few  more  [cars]  for  ourselves, 
although  we  have  a  great  many  now.  Cudahy  told  me  his 
cars  were  the  only  thing  he  got  any  comfort  out  of.  These 
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fellows,  of  course,  all  smell  it,  and  talk  about  it  more  or 
less,  and  I  don't  think  we  can  stop  it.  But  the  car  business 
is  something  a  fellow  don't  want  to  refer  to,  and  you 
don't  want  to  have  your  boys  do  any  talking;  simply  say 
we  have  to  have  cars  for  our  own  necessity  and  conveni- 
ence, but  not  for  profit. 

An  old  associate  of  UP.D."  declared  he  was  told  as  a 
rule  of  conduct,  "When  around  here,  keep  your  eyes  and 
ears  open,  but  your  mouth  shut." 


Have  a  system  and  good  measure  full  and  running  over  and  suc- 
cess is  certain. 

P.  D.  A. 


X 
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Railroad  obstruction  was  only  the  first  hurdle  for  dressed 
beef  and  the  other  products  carried  by  the  refrigerator 
car.  Beef  butchered  far  away  was  something  new,  and  as 
such  it  had  to  battle  the  same  sort  of  prejudices  which 
once  held  that  the  iron  plow  destroyed  the  fertility  of 
fields.  All  set  to  fan  that  prejudice  were  the  local 
slaughterers  and  small  butchers  who  were  under  their  in- 
fluence or  who  feared  the  potential  monopoly  of  the  great 
packers,  whose  reputation  for  ruthlessness  was  growing. 
In  an  elaborate  cook-book  published  by  one  of  the  chefs 
of  Delmonico's  as  late  as  1889,  one  reads  that  refriger- 
ated beef  is  unworthy  of  an  esthetic  cuisine.  George 
Rector  says  that  in  the  heyday  of  his  father's  New  York 
"lobster  palace"  only  beef  slaughtered  at  eastern  estab- 
lishments was  considered  fit  to  set  before  the  Pittsburgh 
millionaires  and  the  innumerable  "alumnae"  of  the  Flora- 
dora  sextettes  of  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 
All  over  the  country  Chicago  beef  was  sold  to  consumers 
at  one,  two,  and  three  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  the 
local  products,  because  of  local  prejudices.  Hosts  apolo- 
gized for  serving  it,  but  people  kept  on  buying  and  eating 
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it.  Long  after  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  signs  saying  "No 
Chicago  beef  sold  here"  still  were  to  be  found  in  the  win- 
dows of  many  New  York  butcher  shops,  and  the  more 
pretentious  butchers  who  sold  the  packers'  products  never 
would  allow  the  Armour  or  Swift  wagons  to  drive  up  to 
the  front  door.  Although  Adolph  Luegert,  the  small  Chi- 
cago packer  who  is  believed  to  have  converted  his  wife 
into  wienerwurst,  sold  no  fresh  meat,  that  famous  murder 
case,  with  the  embalmed  beef  scandal  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  helped  to  keep  prejudice  alive  until  well 
within  the  twentieth  century.  Long  before  that,  however, 
economics  had  won  the  battle  for  the  big  packers'  beef- 
steak. 

The  fight  of  the  local  distributors  was  first  organized 
on  a  national  scale  at  St.  Louis  in  1886,  when  The 
Butchers'  National  Protective  Association  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
was  formed.  Opposition  to  Chicago  beef  in  the  east  be- 
came general  as  early  as  1883,  when  it  was  charged  that 
thousands  of  local  butchers  had  lost  their  jobs.  In  New 
England  refrigerated  beef  already  was  widely  distributed 
because  of  Swift's  organization  of  his  old  associates  and 
customers  into  local  partners.  But  Armour  had  no  such 
local  uinterfex*ence"  and  had  to  buck  the  line. 

The  Wholesale  Butchers'  Union  of  New  York  charged 
in  1883,  that  Chicago  beef  was  poisoned  with  ammonia 
and  that  refrigerated  beef  would  destroy  local  industries 
valued  at  $100,000,000.  The  New  York  Times  reported 
that  Chicago  beef  was  underselling  the  eastern  killed  beef 
in  New  York  City  because  the  Chicago  interests  had  "de- 
termined to  leave  the  hoofs  and  horns  behind  and  to  ship 
the  roasts  and  steaks  instead,  saving  freight  and  present- 
ing the  meat  in  better  condition."  Samuel  W.  Allerton 
joined  in  the  controversy  and  charged  that  the  shippers  of 
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refrigerated  beef  could  make  a  profit  on  their  shipments 
at  the  railroad  rates  then  current  only  by  underweighing 
the  carloads  and  thus  defrauding  the  railroads.  This  was 
perhaps  the  beginning  of  a  charge  long  leveled  at  the 
packers  by  their  enemies  to  the  effect  that  they  obtained 
carload  rates  although  shipping  less  than  carload  amounts 
in  their  cars. 

The  anti-monopoly  cry  was  resounding  throughout  the 
nation  that  year  as  some  of  the  early  trusts  in  oil  and 
sugar  were  being  exposed  and  attacked  in  the  courts.  The 
railroads  took  advantage  of  the  excitement  again  to  raise 
the  rates  on  dressed  beef.  Armour  and  Co.  made  public 
protests;  Gustavus  Swift  wrote  indignant  letters  to  the 
papers;  and  state  railway  and  warehouse  commissions 
everywhere  met  to  investigate  the  discrimination. 

•Smarting  under  Armours  aggressive  policy  in  the  eight- 
hour  strike  of  1886,  the  Knights  of  Labor  instituted  boy- 
cotts at  a  number  of  places  against  "P.D.V  products  in 
1887,  notably  at  Akron,  Ohio,  then  as  now  a  storm  center 
of  the  labor  movement.  Armour  promptly  opened  two  re- 
tail stores  in  Akron  in  opposition  to  the  sixty  local 
butchers.  The  aftermath  of  the  Armour  fight  at  Akron 
was  a  bill  in  the  Ohio  legislature  providing  for  inspection, 
with  regulations  which  practically  amounted  to  exclusion. 
Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  bill  three  Ohio  state 
senators  were  charged  with  having  solicited  bribes  from 
the  attorney  for  the  Armour  company  to  oppose  the  bill. 
The  usual  inconclusive  investigation  followed. 

When  reports  of  corruption  became  widespread, 
Armour  said:  "I  have  never  bought  or  bribed  any  man. 
Any  statement  to  that  effect  is  a  damned  infamous  lie.  I 
have  never  authorized  the  expenditure  of  a  single  dollar 
for  bribery  or  corruption  purposes.  When  my  meats  can- 
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not  stand  the  test  of  any  fair  and  honest  inspection  bill,  I 
will  go  out  of  business." 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  literal  truth  of  this 
statement  any  more  than  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the 
literal  accuracy  of  Armour's  declaration  to  a  Congres- 
sional committee :  "My  firm  has  never  endeavored  to  force 
local  butchers  to  buy  our  meats.  I  have  never  had  an 
arrangement  with  other  packers  by  which  one  was  not  to 
employ  a  man  discharged  by  another.  I  never  agreed  to 
divide  contracts  for  furnishing  beef  to  public  institutions, 
and  then  to  divide  the  receipts." 

In  short,  Armour's  firm,  as  a  firm,  did  not  resort  to 
corrupt  dealing  with  underlings  in  public  or  business  life. 
Neither  did  he  personally.  Overzealous  or  overgreedy 
subordinates  might  do  so,  and  probably  did.  But  on  the 
other  hand  Armour,  without  doubt,  was  a  heavy  contribu- 
tor to  political  campaign  funds,  none  of  which  had  to  be 
made  public  in  his  lifetime. 

The  packers  never  lacked  for  friends  at  Washington  or 
at  state  capitals,  because  they  "kicked  in"  to  the  organ- 
izations, and  the  bosses  paid  off  in  service.  They,  however, 
asked  much  less  from  government  than  most  of  their  con- 
temporaries. They  sought  no  tariff  protection  because  they 
were  exporters.  They  sought  no  land  grants,  like  the  rail- 
roads, because  they  knew  the  profit  was  not  in  owning  the 
land,  but  in  processing  its  produce.  In  Illinois,  the  packers 
rarely  had  to  complain  of  the  city  hall.  The  Chicago  police 
department  never  failed  to  give  them  the  ultimate  in  police 
protection.  Armour's  profound  hatred  for  Governor  John 
P.  Altgeld  undoubtedly  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
only  under  Altgeld's  administration  that  the  packers  could 
not  get  anything  in  reason  they,  asked  for  from  the  State- 
house  and  governor's  mansion  at  Springfield. 
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Although  the  personal  and  corporate  books  of 
Armour's  lifetime  are  sealed  records,  and  probably  un- 
decipherable even  were  they  still  extant  and  open,  it  is 
fairly  certain  from  political  tradition  that  Armour,  like 
the  other  big  packers,  made  most,  if  not  all,  his  political 
contributions  from  his  personal  purse  directly  to  the  bosses 
and  their  campaign  chests.  The  device  of  cutting  in  states- 
men on  stock  flotations  or  sure-fire  trades  on  the  exchanges 
hardly  was  known  in  the  Chicago  of  Armour's  day,  and 
only  beginning  in  sophisticated  New  York.  The  statesmen 
preferred  cash  anyhow. 

The  fight  of  the  local  slaughterers  and  butchers 
throughout  the  country  was  helped  a  great  deal  by  scan- 
dals and  charges  of  adulteration,  which  already  had 
effected  the  lard  and  oleomargarin  industries.  The  lard 
and  oleo  business  at  that  time  was  still  largely  in  the 
hands  of  satellite  concerns  which  bought  their  raw  mate- 
rials from  the  big  packers. 

At  a  congressional  inquiry  in  February,  1888,  N.  K. 
Fairbank  testified  that  40  per  cent  of  the  refined  lard  was 
adulterated  with  stearin  and  with  cottonseed  oil.  Coming 
in  the  midst  of  foreign  agitation  against  Chicago  packed 
products,  this  statement  made  at  Washington  caused  a 
mild  panic  in  Chicago,  where  it  was  estimated  that  ship- 
ments aggregating  $1,200,000  were  made  liable  to  deten- 
tion and  possible  confiscating  at  foreign  ports. 

A  Board  of  Trade  committee  was  sent  to  Washington 
to  review  Fairbanks  statements,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
that  refined  lard  was  not  a  "contract  grade"  which  could 
be  traded  in  upon  the  Board  and  that  "prime  steam  lard," 
the  contract  grade,  was  pure  and  unadulterated.  Technical 
explanations  of  this  sort  could  have  but  little  effect  upon 
a  rising  tide  of  suspicion  rolling  in  on  the  packers,  who 
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were  being  assailed  from  the  rear  by  the  live-stock  men 
with  charges  of  rigging  the  markets  at  the  terminal  mar- 
kets for  meat  animals.  Hostile  bills  appeared  in  many 
legislatures. 

In  January,  1889,  the  directors  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  adopted  a  resolution  denouncing  bills  that  had 
been  introduced  in  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  and  other  states  discriminating  against 
Chicago  products.  The  Board  of  Trade  on  the  advice  of 
its  lawyers  denounced  these  as  attempted  restraints  of 
trade  between  the  states  and  therefore  unconstitutional, 
and  later  in  the  year  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in- 
validated discriminatory  laws  of  Indiana  and  Minnesota. 

Far  from  ending  the  controversy,  however,  the  court 
decisions  were  followed  by  a  convention  at  St.  Louis  in 
which  members  of  the  legislatures  of  Colorado,  Texas, 
Nevada,  Ohio,  Wyoming,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Arkansas,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  were  delegates.  The 
majority  insisted  on  denouncing  the  ubeef  trust," 
although  the  delegates  from  Illinois  protested  that  it  must 
be  first  proved  that  there  was  a  beef  trust.  That  they  did 
not,  however,  represent  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the 
state  was  attested  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  the  leg- 
islature at  Springfield  providing  for  state  regulation  of 
the  stock-yards.  The  convention  finally  adopted  resolu- 
tions against  the  "trust"  and  for  the  Federal  inspection 
of  cattle  on  the  hoof,  only  the  Texas  and  Illinois  dele- 
gates voting  in  the  negative.  This  convention  was  one 
of  the  forerunners  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law. 

The  violence  of  the  fight  against  refrigerated  beef  was 
in  part  a  symptom  of  the  desperation  of  the  local  slaugh- 
tering and  butchering  interests.   The   public  simply  did 
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not  support  the  attempted  boycotts,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1889-90  came  an  "act  of  God"  which  assured  victory  to 
the  packers.  Armour  well  might  have  figured  that  all 
investments  in  the  church  were  amply  returned  and  that 
the  Lord  had  been  as  good  a  partner  to  him  as  to  Uncle 
Daniel  Drew  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  who  believed 
Deity  to  be  in  partnership  with  them. 

The  natural  ice  crop  failed,  leaving  the  vast  majority 
of  local  slaughterers  and  butchers  throughout  the  United 
States  without  any  means  of  keeping  their  beef  long 
enough  for  steady  sales.  The  packers  already  were  pre- 
pared against  such  a  calamity.  Not  only  had  they  built 
up  a  vast  system  of  refrigeration  with  reserve  stocks  of 
natural  ice,  but  artificial  refrigeration  was  now  a  well- 
established  part  of  their  technology  on  land  and  sea. 

Armour  had  hired  Joseph  Nicholson,  an  architect,  in 
1876,  to  design  the  first  large  refrigerated-meat  ware- 
house just  when  the  refrigerator  car  was  becoming  prac- 
tical. Ship  refrigeration  had  been  invented  by  John  Bates 
long  before.  He  used  a  system  of  ice  refrigeration  and 
blowers  that  was  quickly  followed  by  Billet  and  Sherman, 
who  used  pipe  and  freezing  mixtures  on  shipboard. 
Timothy  C.  Eastman  had  made  the  first  shipment  to 
Great  Britain  on  October  1,  1875,  to  good  Queen  Vic- 
toria herself,  and  the  Queen  tasted  thereof  and  said 
"Very  good." 

A  great  controversy  rages  about  the  invention  of  arti- 
ficial refrigeration  as  about  the  refrigerator  car.  Like  the 
steam-engine,  it  came  from  laboratory  experiments  with 
vacuums.  The  ammonia  commercial  machine  was  undoubt- 
edly the  invention  of  Ferdinand  P.  E.  Care  some  time 
between  1858  and  i860.  His  patents  date  from  i860  to 
1873.  The  first  application  of  them  to  preservation  of 
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meats  was  by  A.  and  E.  Robbins,  poultry  and  game  deal- 
ers, at  the  Fulton  Street  market  in  New  York  City  in 
1865.  D.  B.  Bemer  of  Omaha  came  to  Chicago  and  built 
a  similar  freezing  room  in  A.  P.  Stanley's  commission 
house  on  old  South  Water  Street.  It  was  an  instant  suc- 
cess and  the  packers  were  quick  to  take  it  up. 

Five  years  later  American  patents  were  issued  to 
Franz  Windhausen  of  Brunswick,  Germany,  who  devised 
compressed-air  machines.  The  invention  of  a  practical 
compound  vacuum  pump  in  1878  made  possible  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  ice  on  a  large  scale.  Other  pioneers 
who  left  their  imprint  upon  the  artificial  refrigeration 
front  of  packing  were  S.  P.  G.  von  Lind  of  Munich,  who 
introduced  an  improved  ammonia  machine  in  1873; 
Thomas  D.  Kreuger,  Indianapolis  packer,  who  used  an 
ice-salt  mixture  with  blowers  on  a  large  scale  in  1873; 
and  Thomas  L.  Rankin  of  Ohio,  who  introduced  the  ab- 
sorption type  of  refrigerating  machine  in  breweries  in  the 
same  year.  The  first  large  artificial  ice-plant  installed  in 
a  packing-house  was  that  of  W.  B.  Albright  in  1880. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  these  pioneers  and  the  de- 
velopers who  followed,  Armour  and  his  colleagues  were 
fully  prepared  to  feed  the  nation  with  fresh  meat  when 
the  open  winter  of  1889-90  paralyzed  the  local  slaughter- 
ing industries  and  spoiled  the  kill  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farmers. 

The  year  of  the  great  open  winter  saw  the  passage  of 
the  first  Federal  meat-inspection  act,  which  served  to  calm 
the  fears  of  the  prejudiced.  Although  the  act  was  passed 
largely  at  the  behest  of  the  packers  to  overcome  the  po- 
litical pressure  of  domestic  meat  producers  in  Europe, 
it  became  one  of  their  strongest  means  of  attaining  vir- 
tually complete  control  of  the  American  market.  Within 
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a  short  time  after  the  passage  of  the  meat-inspection  act 
the  stock-yards  became  the  final  markets  for  70  per  cent 
of  the  animals  received  by  them.  That  meant  that  the 
packers  butchered  them  and  sold  the  meat. 

By  1894,  the  victory  of  the  ubeef  trust"  was  attested 
by  the  collapse  of  the  Butchers  National  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, when  only  sixty-five  delegates  showed  up  at  its 
national  convention  out  of  a  claimed  membership  pf 
100,000. 

Meanwhile  the  packers*  products  had  been  winning 
wars  in  Europe.  Nearly  ten  years  after  Otto  von  Bis- 
marck had  given  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Second  French 
Empire  at  Versailles  Bismarck  was  faced  with  a  new  foe. 
The  embattled  Frenchman  of  1871  was  replaced  in  1880 
by  a  four-footed,  cloven-hoofed  enemy  whose  tread  was 
felt  on  every  German  farm.  The  new  foe  was  the  embar- 
reled  American  hog. 

Without  firing  a  shot,  the  American  porker,  uniformed 
with  a  dressing  of  salt,  had  pushed  the  product  of  the 
Prussian  and  Westphalian  farmer  from  the  table  of  the 
factory  workers  of  the  great  German  industrial  cities. 
The  new  Germany,  challenging  Great  Britain  for  the 
title  of  the  "Work  Shop  of  the  World,"  was  not  doing 
right  by  Hans  und  Gretel  on  the  farms. 

Nor  across  the  Rhine  in  La  Belle  France,  had  the 
forces  of  Jacques  Bon  Homme,  the  farmer  of  France, 
been  able  to  stay  the  onward  march  of  the  embarreled 
American  hog.  Monsieur  Cochon  Americain  was  on  the 
table  of  the  workmen  and  women  of  Lille  and  Roubaix 
and  the  dockworkers  at  Havre  depended  in  large  measure 
on  the  handling  of  the  products  of  Chicago,  Hog  Butcher 
for  the  World. 

Neither  Germany  nor  France  had  been   opening  up 
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cheaper  farm  land  while  their  industrial  cities  had  been 
growing  and  the  entire  population  of  each  country  had 
been  increasing.  Had  not  such  land  been  opening  in 
America,  the  Malthusian  problem  of  feeding  growing 
populations  would  also  have  been  brought  sharply  before 
American  statesmen.  The  Germans  made  their  grievances 
felt  first  in  1880. 

In  that  year,  Germany  embargoed  American  pork 
products,  except  hams  and  bacon.  For  in  addition  to  the 
troubles  of  the  farmers  Germany  had  suffered  an  epi- 
demic of  trichinosis,  promptly  blamed  on  American  pork. 
If  the  German  people  were  to  eat  pork,  and  they  loved  to 
eat  it  raw,  Bismarck  was  not  going  to  fall  into  the  role  of 
tyrant  and  tell  them  to  cook  it,  not  while  there  was  a 
chance  to  tell  them  the  remedy  lay  in  eating  German  pork. 

In  trichinosis  also  lay  the  weapon  of  Marianne  across 
the  Rhine.  No  matter  how  small  the  specialized  butcher- 
shop  that  prepared  the  pork  of  France,  it  was  known 
there  that  the  French  hog  was  a  noble  animal,  while  who 
could  tell  about  foreign  swine? 

In  America  the  defense  of  an  American  interest  run- 
ning well  up  into  the  annual  millions,  and  groups  of  mil- 
lions, became  a  matter  for  diplomacy.  The  problems  of 
pig  killing  entered  hallowed  halls  and  were  to  be  discussed 
at  the  State  Department  and  in  Paris  at  the  Elysee  Palace. 

The  French  embargo  started  in  1881  and  both  French 
and  German  embargoes  became  diplomatic  issues  under 
the  presidency  of  Chester  A.  Arthur. 

Some  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  as  taken  from 
records  of  the  United  States  Senate  inquiry  into  the  em- 
bargoes, makes  interesting  comment  on  the  political 
power  of  Armour  and  his  fellow  packers.  Under  the 
regime  of  President  Arthur  a  letter  from  William  Arch- 
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deacon  and  Co.  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  relative  to  a 
barrel  of  pigs'  tongues  that  had  been  rejected  in  Ger- 
many was  transmitted  to  H.  Sidney  Everett,  minister  to 
Berlin.  Everett  replied  to  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen  of 
New  Jersey,  Secretary  of  State,  in  March  of  1882 : 

This  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  pork  is  not  new, 
but  dates  back  to  June,  1880.  On  the  29th  of  June,  1880, 
Mr.  White  [American  Minister]  informed  the  depart- 
ment by  telegram,  also  in  dispatch,  No.  136,  of  the  pro- 
hibition by  imperial  decree  of  25th  of  June  1880  of  the 
admission  of  all  kinds  of  pork,  except  hams  and  sides  of 
bacon,  and  enclosing  a  copy,  with  translation  of  the  de- 
cree. Mr.  White  stated  at  the  same  time  that  in  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  von  Hoffman  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
reason  of  the  prohibition  was  that  trichinae  could  not  be 
easily  detected,  except  in  those  kinds  of  pork. 

From  the  special  mention  of  hams  and  bacon  in  the 
decree,  I  have  no  doubt  that  tongues  are  included  in  the 
category  of  forbidden  forms  of  pigs'  flesh,  but  I  will,  in 
accordance  with  your  instructions,  address  the  foreign 
office  on  the  subject  and  ascertain  whether  there  is  a 
special  exemption  for  pigs'  tongues,  and  in  case  there  is 
not,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  pass  this  one  ship- 
ment of  Messrs.  Archdeacon  and  Co.,  after  a  rigid  inspec- 
tion to  insure  the  pigs'  tongues  being  in  a  fit  condition  for 
food. 

I  would  state  in  this  connection  that  in  December,  1880, 
Messrs.  Armour  and  Company  of  Chicago,  the  largest 
pork  packers  in  the  world,  addressed  a  similar  complaint 
to  this  legation  that  they  were  debarred  by  the  above 
mentioned  decree  from  exporting  the  canned  brawn  to 
Germany  and  they  claimed  that  this  particular  prepara- 
tion of  pork  was  safe  from  the  danger  of  trichinae,  as  it 
had  been  subjected  to  the  temperature  of  250  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  a  certificate  of  which  could  be  sent  with  each 
shipment.  They  were  advised  in  reply  to  lay  their  case 
before  the  department  of  state,  which  would  then  instruct 
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the  legation  to  intervene  in  the  matter,  if  it  thought  best. 
I  trust  I  will  not  be  exceeding  my  instructions  if  I  include 
the  Messrs.  Armour  and  Company  grievances  with  those 
of  the  Messrs.  Archdeacon  and  Co.,  in  my  note  to  the 
foreign  office. 

So  the  House  of  Armour  had  reached  directly  to  the 
American  embassy  at  Berlin  to  remedy  a  grievance.  It 
was  fighting  for  the  American  hog  and  working  for  that 
sale  of  surplus  products,  which  Armour  felt  would  con- 
trol the  domestic  price.  On  the  matter  of  the  actions  by 
France  and  Germany,  his  view  was  this : 

I  think  that  any  country  has  a  perfect  right  to  demand 
that  food  products  imported  should  be  perfectly  healthy. 
Our  own  interest  as  well  as  common  commercial  honesty 
would  cause  us  to  see  that  no  diseased  meat  should  be  ex- 
ported from  our  place.  I  am  willing  to  have  my  goods 
rigidly  examined.  I  want  new  markets,  but  I  have  never 
had  the  slightest  intention  of  ruining  a  new  avenue  of 
trade  by  the  smallest  kind  of  dishonesty. 

The  request  of  the  American  Minister  to  Berlin,  when 
he  intervened  in  the  case  of  the  two  American  packers, 
Archdeacon  and  Armour,  was  refused  by  the  German 
foreign  office. 

Meanwhile,  Consul-General  M.  S.  Brewer  kept  the  sec- 
retary informed  of  the  propaganda  in  the  Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  identified  in  the  correspondence  as 
the  newspaper  that  did  the  bidding  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

Microscopic  inspection  was  in  its  infancy.  German  in- 
spection, hailed  by  Bismarck  as  a  health  bulwark,  was 
greeted  by  American  scientists  as  being  conducted  by  men 
unfit  for  their  work,  who  provided  microscopes  out  of 
their  own  meager  pay,  and  inspected  only  those  portions 
of  the  German  hogs  least  likely  to  carry  trichinae. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fray,  the  Paris  representative  of 
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Armour  and  Co.  suggested  that  the  Chicago  house  blazon 
to  the  world  that  French  sardines  no  longer  were  packed 
in  pure  olive  oil.  Resolutions  were  presented  at  Washing- 
ton for  tariff  reprisals  and  counter  measures  of  exclusion. 
Perhaps  the  full  merits  of  the  controversy  never  will 
be  settled.  The  available  information  as  to  the  actual 
presence  of  trichinae  was  that  inspection  of  thousands  of 
hogs  and  thousands  of  pieces  of  American  pork  products 
showed  about  1.6  per  cent  to  2.5  per  cent  while  the  rate 
in  hogs  raised  in  Europe  and  inspected  there  showed  a 
somewhat  higher  percentage  from  2.9  per  cent  to  as  high 
as  9  per  cent  depending  on  the  locality.  Microscopic  in- 
spection was  not  widespread  anywhere  in  those  days.  The 
commission  of  inquiry  operative  in  the  United  States  was 
appointed  by  President  Arthur  in  1883.  It  was  headed 
by  George  B.  Loring,  its  members  were  Professor  C.  F. 
Chandler,  F.  D.  Curtis,  Professor  D.  E.  Salmon  and 
Eliphalet  Wickes  Blatchford  who  represented  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade.  Under  the  guidance  of  Secretary  of  State 
Frelinghuysen,  it  propounded  10 1  questions  to  the  vari- 
ous packers,  more  than  forty  to  the  railroads,  and  re- 
ceived reports  on  inspections  in  the  United  States,  Sweden, 
Germany,  Austria.  But  the  crux  of  the  matter  was  that 
the  epidemics  of  trichinosis  in  Germany  were  due  to  the 
eating  of  raw  pork  there.  While  Prince  Bismarck's  paper 
was  printing  that  1,000,000  hogs  in  Illinois  alone  had 
died  of  cholera,  and  "probably  found  their  way  into 
cans,"  A.  A.  Sargent  who  succeeded  White  at  Berlin  was 
sending  to  the  American  Government,  excerpts  from  Ger- 
man newspapers,  showing  that  the  industrial  population 
of  the  great  cities  were  not  at  one  with  the  Junkers  and 
small  farmers  in  their  demands  for  the  continued  em- 
bargo on  American  pork. 
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An  article  appeared  in  another  German  newspaper 
quoting  Professor  Rudolph  Virchow,  who  later  received 
the  grand  gold  medal  for  science  from  Kaiser  William  II, 
and  who  in  the  1880's  ranked  perhaps  at  the  top  of  Ger- 
man men  of  medicine,  as  saying: 

The  prohibition  measure  [exclusion  of  American  pork] 
is  a  step  in  the  progress  of  agrarian  supremacy  in  the 
German  government  at  this  time.  At  this  moment  our  gov- 
ernment has  an  entirely  agrarian  character.  ...  As  it  was 
intended  that  we  should  eat  our  own  swine  flesh,  it  was 
necessary  to  exclude  American  pork.  ...  At  the  present 
moment  we  are  in  far  more  danger  of  becoming  affected 
from  neighboring  Saxony  than  from  distant  America. 

The  problem  of  trichinosis  in  hogs  was  derived  from 
the  simple  tastes  of  the  hog  in  the  matter  of  diet.  In 
Europe  with  its  farms,  based  on  feudal  needs  for  the  de- 
fense of  its  people,  the  hog  to  whom  a  rat  was  a  tasty 
morsel,  was  closer  to  the  town  life  than  in  America  with 
its  wider  flung  farms.  In  parts  of  Europe,  even  up  to 
the  time  of  the  World  War,  a  hog  caller  would  arrive  in 
the  morning,  blow  a  dulcet  tootle  and  lead  the  hogs  out 
of  the  town  barns  to  the  fields  outside  of  the  villages. 
American  villages  in  New  England,  with  the  barns  under 
the  same  roof  as  the  house,  reflect  the  defensive  idea  of 
the  farm  villages  of  Europe.  The  simple  fact  was  that  the 
European  hog  had  better  access  to  the  diet  of  rats. 

In  the  matter  of  the  hog  inspection,  one  at  Stockholm 
was  said  to  show  2.9  per  cent;  at  Tammefors  the  same. 
In  an  examination  in  Bavaria,  out  of  112  hams,  3  were 
declared  to  have  trichina?.  The  best  inspection  of  all  the 
German  states  was  in  Prussia.  Figures  given  in  a  scrap- 
book  by  Mr.  Blatchford  show  the  ratio  of  infection  in 
Prussia  as:  1876,  one  hog  in  2,000;  1877,  one  in  2,800; 
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1878,  one  in  2,000;   1878,  one  in  1,632;   1880,  one  in 
1,460;  1881,  one  in  1,889;  1882,  one  in  2,056. 

These  figures  are  from  the  report  of  H.  J.  Detmars, 
who  between  August  and  December  of  1883  examined 
3,331  hogs  at  Chicago.  That  report  was  made  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  contained  these  para- 
graphs about  the  inspection  in  Europe: 

In  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  hogs  have  been  ex- 
amined and  a  certain  number  found  to  contain  trichinae, 
but  the  records  do  not  seem  to  be  carefully  kept;  the 
data  are  not  fully  given  and  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  therefore  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion of  the  proportion  of  infected  hogs.  We  may  safely 
assert,  however,  that  no  country  can  with  reason  claim 
that  its  hogs  are  free  from  trichinae,  while  the  probability 
is  that  European  hogs  are  infected  in  a  much  larger  de- 
gree than  is  at  present  admitted. 

At  long  last,  there  came  some  German  edicts  against 
eating  uncooked  pork,  the  real  source  of  the  trouble  from 
domestic  and  foreign  hog  products.  There  was  also  the 
start  of  some  real  inspection,  of  a  sort.  A  paper  in  Cassel, 
Germany,  said: 

All  appointed  inspectors  must  provide  themselves  with 
microscopes  and  all  microscopes  must  be  officially  ap- 
proved and  declared  fit  for  use.  They  will  [the  micro- 
scopes] be  revised  yearly  in  December  by  the  govern- 
mental physician  of  the  district,  to  whom  the  inspectors 
will  present  themselves  on  a  day  named  by  the  former. 
On  this  day  the  physician  will  examine  the  inspectors  as  to 
their  competency. 

While  the  battle  was  being  fought  by  letter  and  speech, 
the  American  Congress  had  its  share  of  the  contest. 
The  same  Emory  Storrs,  who  in  the  Plankinton  House 
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at  Milwaukee  had  found  in  ham  and  eggs  consolations 
vainly  sought  in  religion,  offered  a  plan  on  behalf  of  sev- 
eral packers,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
appoint  inspectors  to  oversee  American  foods  destined 
for  export.  On  behalf  of  the  President,  an  invitation  was 
sent  to  the  German  Government  to  appoint  a  commission 
from  that  country  to  visit  American  farms  and  packing 
plants,  to  satisfy  that  government  as  to  actual  conditions. 

That  offer  was  declined  by  the  German  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment in  a  letter  which  undertook  to  give  the  Ameri- 
cans a  lecture  on  statecraft  as  well  as  pork. 

This  German  state  paper  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  von  Eisendecker  of  the  Imperial  German  Embassy 
at  Washington,  under  date  of  May  2,  1883: 

Germany  has  always  carefully  avoided  all  interference 
in  regard  to  measures  which  other  governments  and  espe- 
cially the  government  of  the  United  States,  think  best  to 
adopt  in  the  interest  of  their  country. 

This  principle  of  non-interference  has  been  preserved 
by  Germany  in  relation  to  the  high  and  often  prohibitive 
duties  imposed  on  German  industries  in  the  United  States 
in  consequence  of  their  adopted  financial  system.  Germany 
never  has  ventured  the  slightest  remarks  in  this  respect 
tending  to  suggest  an  eventually  friendly  consideration  of 
German  interests  in  the  framing  of  American  internal 
laws.  In  the  prohibition  referred  to,  however,  higher  in- 
terests of  the  nation  are  at  stake  than  tariff  laws;  that  is 
the  protection  of  the  people  against  a  danger  to  health. 
Now  as  Germany  affords  by  its  strict  and  rigorously  en- 
forced legislation  the  same  protection  to  its  people  at 
home  against  all  danger  from  German  cattle  and  hogs,  it 
cannot  possibly  treat  the  foreign  producers  better  than 
our  own. 

An  investigation  of  the  American  method  of  raising 
hogs  and  preparing  hog  products  by  a  commission  of  Ger- 
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man  experts  in  the  United  States  could  not  effect  a  ma- 
terial change  in  this  respect. 

Germany  taking  fully  into  account  the  very  consider- 
able importation  of  German  cattle  into  England,  would 
never  the  less  not  feel  at  liberty  to  request  the  British 
government  to  enquire  into  the  necessity  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  the  importation  of  German  cattle  into 
England.  .  .  .  The  measures  adopted  in  England  against 
the  importation  of  German  cattle  are  also  based  on  sani- 
tary, but  much  less  important  reasons  than  those  existing 
in  Germany  in  regard  to  American  pork. 

President  Arthur  was  no  more  fortunate  in  his  efforts 
in  France.  Under  date  of  January  2,  1884,  Theodore 
Roustan  of  the  French  Legation  in  Washington  notified 
Secretary  of  State  Frelinghuysen : 

As  you  are  aware  the  President  of  the  French  Republic 
by  a  decree  bearing  the  date  of  November  27,  last  and 
issued  at  the  suggestion  of  the  minister  of  commerce,  re- 
voked the  decree  of  February  18,  1881,  which  prohibited 
the  importation  of  salt  pork  from  the  United  States. 

In  adopting  this  measure  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public was  influenced  by  various  considerations,  and  espe- 
cially wished  to  furnish  evidence  of  its  sincere  desire  to 
promote  as  far  as  possible  the  development  of  commercial 
relations  between  those  two  countries.  However,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  wish  expressed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  consequence  of  an  interpellation  which  took  place  during 
the  session  of  December  22,  the  French  Government  has 
been  obliged  to  suspend  for  the  present  the  execution  of 
the  decree  of  November  27. 

The  interpellation  to  which  reference  is  made  was  that 
of  Paul  Bert,  a  deputy,  who  was  thanked  thus,  in  one  of 
those  droll  bits  that  seem  to  come  into  public  life  chiefly 
in  France.  A  Paris  newspaper  printed  this  little  note  of 
thanks : 
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Paul  Bert, 

Sir  and  Dear  Protector, 

Permit  one  of  the  best  authorized,  and  I  mean  one  of 
the  fattest  representatives  of  the  porcine  race  to  send 
you  from  the  depths  of  Perigord,  his  deeply  felt  and  smelt 
thanks  for  the  campaign  you  recently  led  in  behalf  of  the 
hogs  of  France.  It  is  not  without  hesitation  that  I  de- 
cided to  write  to  you,  because  in  spite  of  some  education, 
which  I  have  received  at  the  foot  of  oak  trees  and  through 
generally  esteemed  victuals,  I  am  never  the  less  conscious 
of  my  inferiority  and  know  what  reserve  my  humble  con- 
dition requires  of  me.  What  determined  me  to  do  it  is 
the  assertion,  heard  almost  at  every  moment  that  such  and 
such  an  individual  behaves  like  a  hog — an  insinuation 
which  I  did  not  mean  to  justify  by  behaving  meanly. 

Ah  Sir  and  dear  Protector,  why  can  I  not  express  to 
you  the  thanks  of  my  numerous  progenitors;  but  a 
thought  strikes  me.  If,  as  we  have  not  the  means  of  offer- 
ing you  a  medal,  you  would  be  satisfied  with  an  enormous 
truffle?  It  would  be  carved  with  your  image  and  bear  this 
inscription: 

"To  Paul  Bert, 

"Porcophile,  from  motives  of  Patriotism. 

"The  thankful  Hoggery." 

If  you  approve  of  this  proposition,  just  make  a  sign ! 
And  we  immediately  will  send  into  the  campaign  our  best 
snouts  and  as  soon  as  we  have  discovered  a  truffle  worthy 
of  you,  we  will  forward  it  to  you,  free  of  postage. 

From  this  you  will  see  that  you  were  right,  a  thousand 
times,  to  establish  a  distinction  between  the  "worthy 
French  Hog,"  to  use  your  own  words,  and  the  "filthy 
hog"  of  the  far  west,  "the  economical  scavenger,"  as  the 
Americans  themselves  call  him.  Alas  from  this  accursed 
animal,  the  gathering  place  of  the  trichinae,  the  vehicle  of 
the  hog  cholera,  from  him  the  leper,  the  outcast,  comes 
every  evil.  These  bad,  filthy  creatures,  badly  salted  would 
positively  poison  us  simple  Frenchmen,  if  you  had  not 
appeared  at  the  proper  moment,  only  it  appears  that  a 
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certain  Damocles,  minister  of  commerce,  keeps  suspended 
over  our  head  a  project  of  law  that  may  recall  the  danger. 

Therefore  Sir  and  Protector,  please  continue  to  lend 
a  favorable  ear  to  our  litanies: 

"Against  the  invasion  of  American  pork,  preserve  us 
oh  Sir; 

"From  the  project  of  hogicide,  deliver  us,  oh,  Sir." 

One  more  word  and  I  have  done.  This  letter  will  be  de- 
livered to  you  by  one  of  my  grand  children,  artist  in  the 
Circus  Fernando. 

I  know  he  is  doing  very  well  and  does  honor  to  his 
family,  as  well  as  to  his  professor.  I  charge  him  to  go  and 
greet  you  at  your  door,  and  lick  your  face  for  us. 

With  this — with  those  feet  you  adore  (with  much  mus- 
tard), I  shake  hands  with  you,  and  am  for  life — 

Your  dear  angel, 

"BONIFACIAS    PORTEVEINE" 

While  the  cafes  and  the  corridors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  were  echoing  to  laughter  over  this  bit  of  grati- 
tude, Levi  P.  Morton,  minister  of  the  United  States, 
attending  a  reception  of  the  President  of  France,  was 
talking  to  Jules  Ferry,  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Ferry 
was  assuring  him  that  scientific  opinion  was  being  mobil- 
ized for  a  modification  of  the  ban  on  American  pork. 
The  ports  of  Havre,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles  were 
opened  for  provisional  entry  of  American  pork,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  French  inspection  before  sale.  This  attitude  re- 
ceived the  verbal  thanks  and  later  that  in  writing  from 
Mr.  Morton  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  were  not  above, 
however,  taking  a  somewhat  Bismarckian  hand  in  the 
affairs  of  the  press. 

The  letter  which  had  conveyed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  attitude  of  M.  Ferry  had  contained  these  words : 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  exists  in  the  public 
mind  a  strong  prejudice  against  American  pork,  a  preju- 
dice which  has  been  unfortunately  to  some  extent  created 
or  aggravated  by  certain  American  newspaper  articles  of 
which  the  French  protectionists  adroitly  took  advantage. 
It  was  in  reference  to  a  statement  made  on  the  authority 
of  an  American  scientist  that  I  telegraphed  to  you  to 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  those  attributed  to  Dr.  Det- 
mars.  Your  answer  furnished  me  with  valuable  informa- 
tion, the  insertion  of  which  I  procured  in  all  the  leading 
French  as  well  as  other  papers. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State  had  informed  Mr.  Morton 
thus: 

Detmars  states  incorrectly  in  1878-79,  in  report  on 
swine  plague,  not  trichinae,  that  disease  was  very  prevalent 
in  the  west  and  hogs  laboring  under  it  were  carelessly 
sent  to  market.  He  has  since  in  newspapers  expressed 
erroneous  views  on  the  same  disease  generally  in  the 
west.  Curtis,  a  thorough  expert  who  is  investigating 
trichinosis,  reports  to  the  Agricultural  Department  that 
there  is  very  little  disease  of  any  kind;  that  Detmars  is 
mistaken;  that  great  care  is  taken  by  breeders  and  pack- 
ers to  send  healthy  pork  to  market.  The  commissioner  of 
agriculture  entirely  accepts  Curtis'  statement.  A  meeting 
of  the  Swine  Breeders  association  unanimously  stated  no 
disease  whatever  had  occurred  among  the  swine  in  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio,  whence  members 
were  present. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  which  he  re- 
ported on  his  letter  of  thanks  to  M.  Ferry,  Mr.  Morton 
mentioned  the  Deputy  Paul  Bert,  who  had  reopened  the 
embargo  question.  The  American  envoy  enclosed  also  the 
following  excerpt,  the  publication  of  which  he  had  ob- 
tained: 
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Paris  Morning  News 
We  have  received  the  following  dispatch: 
Washington,  Dec.  30 — The  Secretary  of  State  has 
telegraphed  to  the  American  minister  at  Paris  that  a 
competent  expert,  Mr.  Curtis,  appointed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  make  an  investigation  as 
to  trichinosis,  reports  officially  that  no  disease  exists 
among  American  hogs. 

Finally  the  embargo  question  was  adjusted  by  inspec- 
tion, and  the  gist  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  which 
Mr.  Curtis  was  a  member  was  that  American  pork  was 
equal  to  or  better  than  the  pork  of  France  or  Germany. 

The  case  of  the  embattled  German  and  French  farmers 
against  the  embarreled  American  hog  was  settled  in  a 
way  that  redounded  to  the  immense  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  and  eventually  to  the  great  profit  of  the 
packers.  Federal  inspection  of  meats  became  the  best 
advertising  the  packers  enjoyed. 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  luck. 

P.  D.   A. 
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Bold  in  battle,  Armour  was  cunning  in  cooperation.  He 
had  a  great  part  in  the  build-up  of  that  strange  Walt 
Disney  creature  compounded  both  of  myth  and  fact 
called  the  "beef  trust,"  the  "meat  trust/'  the  "greatest 
trust  in  the  world"  and  several  other  kinds  of  trusts.  The 
most  ambitious  attempts  to  establish  a  real  monopoly  of 
meat  products  in  America,  even  a  general  food  monopoly, 
came  after  the  death  of  "P.D."  but  they  already  were 
being  mooted  in  his  time  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  his  son,  J.  Ogden  Armour,  was  deviating  from  the 
old  man's  policy  in  the  part  he  played.  Both  "P.D."  and 
J.  Ogden  Armour  got  more  than  their  share  of  the  anti- 
monopoly  limelight,  because  of  their  common  lust  for  ex- 
pansion and  for  taking  on  any  side-lines  that  would  bal- 
ance the  cost  load  of  the  business. 

More  because  he  was  a  great  acquisitor  than  because 
of  any  leadership  in  monopolistic  intrigue,  Armour  was 
the  outstanding  beef  baron  in  the  anti-monopoly  politics 
and  literature  of  the  eighties  and  nineties.  Actually  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Gustavus  Swift  was  the 
greater  schemer  and  zealot. 

As  Armour  looked  at  it,  rigging  the  market  was  just 
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trading  routine  if  one  could  get  away  with  it.  None  of 
the  great  acquisitors  of  his  time  had  any  doctrinaire  zeal 
for  the  economics  of  free  competition  and  the  free  mar- 
ket. Occasionally  they  might  spout  the  phrases  of  laissez- 
faire  economics  when  it  served  them  to  do  so,  and 
doubtless  they  believed  they  were  sincere,  because  it  was 
a  part  of  the  cultural  background  of  their  age  and  had 
indeed  worked  itself  into  the  language  of  business.  But 
Armour  still  was  the  farm  boy  of  Madison  County,  New 
York,  nurtured  in  a  rural  economy  in  which  the  coopera- 
tive barn  raising  and  log  rolling  were  of  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  life,  equally  with  the  chicane  of  the  horse 
trade  and  the  fierce  haggling  of  the  county  seat  market 
place.  The  philosophy  of  all  the  big  packers  is  well 
summed  up  in  the  homey  phrase,  "If  you  can't  whip  'em, 
jine  'em." 

First  complaints  of  monopoly  against  the  packers  were 
bound  to  come  from  the  men  who  raised  the  swine  and 
cattle  they  butchered.  The  suspicion  of  the  merchant  by 
the  peasant  is  as  old  as  agriculture,  and  nowhere  has  it 
ever  been  as  keen  as  in  America.  Long  before  Nathaniel 
Bacon  and  his  Virginia  rebels  burned  Jamestown  and 
chased  out  the  royal  governor,  the  "men  at  the  head  of 
the  creek"  have  believed  that  they  were  swindled  by  the 
"men  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek" — and  they  frequently 
were.  Uncle  Daniel  Drew,,  it  is  said,  was  dodging  up-state 
New  York  farmers  whom  he  had  swindled  out  of  their 
calves  long  before  he  had  grown  big  enough  to  steal 
railroads. 

The  thirty-year  anti-monopoly  fight  against  the  packing 
industry  assumed  serious  proportions  as  soon  as  the 
granger  movement  of  the  seventies  and  eighties  had  ex- 
hausted its  attack  upon  the  railroads  and  been  partly  ap- 
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peased  by  the  enactment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law 
of  1887.  The  waning  of  the  fight  against  the  railroads 
coincided  with  the  crash  of  the  great  cattle  and  land  boom 
in  1887  and  the  passing  of  the  unfenced  range  about  the 
same  time.  Impoverished  live-stock  men  naturally  fixed 
upon  the  packers  as  the  authors  of  their  woe,  and  there  is 
no  question  that  they  had  been  confronted  with  sharp 
practices  in  the  terminal  markets  for  a  long  time.  Long 
before  Armour,  prince  of  pork,  had  become  a  beef  baron, 
the  live-stock  markets  of  the  West  were  infested  with 
gentlemen  called  "eveners,"  who  pooled  their  purchases 
in  order  to  beat  down  the  price  of  cattle  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  control  and  pool  eastward  shipments  in  a  way  to 
force  rebates  from  the  railroads  on  the  other  hand. 

On  September  II,  1887,  a  great  convention  of  cattle- 
men was  held  at  Denver  to  form  an  American  ubeef 
pool"  under  the  control  of  the  live-stock  growers.  Armour 
saw  the  coming  storm  and  had  trusted  henchmen  at  Den- 
ver to  present  his  side  of  the  story.  Armour  and  Co. 
actually  signed  a  contract  to  kill  on  commission  all  the 
cattle  the  pool  would  supply.  They  agreed  to  do  the  job 
for  $2.50  a  head,  and  give  all  the  animals  to  the  shipper, 
less  the  freight  and  the  selling  commission  on  the  dressed 
beef  disposed  of  in  the  east.  It  was  a  shrewd  move,  but 
not  enough  to  stop  the  agitation,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  corral  the  angry  live-stock  men  into  any  one  or- 
ganization. Like  their  animals,  they  were  better  fitted  for 
a  stampede  than  for  a  march. 

Statesmen,  then  as  now,  were  quick  to  hear  the  hoof- 
beats  of  the  thundering  herd  of  discontented  voters,  and 
the  live-stock  growers  were  as  rich  in  advocates  as  they 
were  poor  in  purse.  The  prospect  was  all  the  more  pleas- 
ing politically,  because  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  line 
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from  cow  to  steak  the  embattled  local  slaughterers  and 
meat  merchants  were  being  organized  against  the  dressed 
beef  of  the  packers.  The  "Big  Four" — Armour,  Swift, 
Morris  and  Hammond — were  distinctly  in  the  middle. 
The  two  forces  met  in  a  convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1889. 

Washington  heard  the  news  from  St.  Louis  and  the 
United  States  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  beef  trust  and  its  alleged  relation  to  the  de- 
pressed prices  of  live  stock.  The  committee  was  heavily- 
loaded  on  the  cattlemen's  side  of  the  controversy  as  all 
its  members  came  from  big  live-stock  states.  It  was  made 
up  of  three  Republicans  and  two  Democrats. 

The  chairman  was  Senator  Vest,  Democrat  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  only  man  who  served  in  the  Senates  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Confederacy.  The  other 
Democrat  was  Richard  Coke  of  Waco,  Texas.  Preston 
B.  Plumb  of  Emporia  represented  Kansas  ranchers  and 
farmers.  Charles  F.  Manderson  of  Omaha,  was  from 
Nebraska  where  the  great  ranch  boom  had  been  rampant. 
Charles  B.  Farwell,  of  Chicago,  represented  Illinois.  Of 
the  famous  Chicago  merchant  family  of  that  name,  he 
would  be  inclined  to  give  the  Chicago  packers  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  of  course.  Illinois,  too,  had  been  a  vortex 
of  land  speculation  and  many  great  British  land-owning 
families,  including  several  rack  renting  Irish  lords,  had 
bought  great  tracts  in  the  state. 

The  Senate  committee  organized  in  Chicago  in  Sep- 
tember 1889,  and  opened  its  sessions  by  issuing  subpoenas 
for  Philip  D.  Armour,  Gustavus  Swift,  Nelson  Morris, 
several  minor  packers  and  officials  of  packing  and  trans- 
portation companies. 

All  of  the  big  packers  ignored  the  subpoenas.  G.  T. 
Williams,  secretary  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  who  did 
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testify,  refused  to  furnish  the  committee  with  a  list  of 
the  stockholders.  The  committee  was  greatly  angered  and 
after  waiting  a  few  days  in  Chicago,  continued  its  investi- 
gation in  Des  Moines,  Kansas  City  and  other  points.  If 
Armour  acted  on  the  advice  of  his  lawyers  in  this  case 
he  was  certainly  poorly  advised,  for  in  November  the 
Sergeant-At-Arms  of  the  Senate  appeared  in  Chicago  with 
subpoenas  for  all  those  who  had  refused  to  testify,  and 
Armour  appeared  in  Washington  on  November  30th  with 
the  other  packers. 

Armour's  appearance  before  the  Vest  Committee  was 
partly  a  success,  although  the  committee  refused  to  take 
his  point  of  view  on  cattle  prices.  He  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing the  inquiry  also  upon  the  railroads,  as  was  pointed  out 
in  the  chapter  on  the  private  car  battle. 

Here  is  what  he  told  the  committee  about  cattle  prices, 
speaking  for  himself,  but  acting,  in  fact,  as  the  spokesman 
for  all  the  big  packers.  It  must  have  been  good  because  it 
has  served  as  a  model  for  packer  publicity  ever  since: 

The  depression  in  prices  and  the  present  state  of  the 
cattle  market  are  due  to  overproduction,  especially  of 
grass  fed  cattle,  the  marketing  of  immature  animals, 
which  are  too  thin  for  the  block  (this  has  affected  all  corn 
fed  cattle  except  the  choicest)  and  the  enforced  competi- 
tion of  farmers  raising  cattle  on  the  higher  priced  and 
highly  improved  farms  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, and  Nebraska  with  the  ranchers  of  the  west  and 
southwest  who  had  thousands  of  this  character  of  inferior 
cattle  upon  public  lands  or  lands  of  little  value.  The 
gradual  absorption  of  the  ranges  by  actual  settlers  and 
overproduction  of  range  cattle  have  greatly  overcrowded 
the  remaining  range  country,  and  consequently  lessened 
the  quantity  of  range  grass  and  impaired  its  nutritive 
quality.  As  a  natural  result  grass  fed  range  cattle  have 
deteriorated  in  weight  and  value,  and  the  southwestern 
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steers  now  coming  in  weigh  10  to  20  pounds  less  than  the 
steers  of  a  similar  character  did  six  years  ago.  Grass  fed 
southwestern  steers  are  not  as  good  as  they  were  then  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  command  the  same  prices. 

Many  other  causes  have  transpired  since  to  depress  this 
branch  of  the  cattle  business  and  to  cause  the  over  mar- 
keting of  cattle,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  thin- 
ning of  large  ranches;  drought  and  short  pasture,  severe 
winters  and  a  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  cattle  corpora- 
tions and  owners  for  the  realization  of  quick  profits  to 
meet  the  payments  of  guaranteed  dividends  or  of  interest 
or  mortgages.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  farmers  of 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  have  suf- 
fered serious  losses  in  cattle  values  because  of  the  effect 
upon  the  cattle  market  of  such  over  shipments. 

It  is  but  a  question  of  time  when  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic will  prove  a  formidable  competitor  to  American  beef 
in  foreign  countries  and  probably  in  this,  and  in  this  con- 
tingency the  action  of  Congress  and  the  states  in  discredit- 
ing American  beef  products  abroad  by  agitation  and 
legislation  may  prove  to  be  of  a  most  harmful  character; 
for  unless  we  can  market  our  surplus  products  abroad, 
cattle  men  must  expect  low  prices  and  poor  markets.  An- 
other evidence  of  our  overproduction,  and  one  which 
shows  that  cattle  raisers  themselves  recognize  it  as  the 
true  cause  of  depressed  markets,  is  the  large  number  of 
young  cows  and  heifers  which  are  being  sent  to  the 
slaughter  pens  and  the  large  number  of  young  heifers 
that  are  annually  being  spayed.  When  ranches  and  farms 
are  so  thinned  out  as  to  make  the  supply  of  cattle  nearer 
the  demand,  and  when  we  can  market  our  surplus  abroad, 
we  may  expect  to  see  steady  and  proper  cattle  values;  for 
it  is  a  well  established  rule  of  trade  that  a  surplus  of  any 
commodity  in  a  market  will  reduce  the  value  of  the  whole 
production  of  that  commodity. 

The  dressed  beef  men,  as  they  are  called,  are  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  fixing  of  the  price  which  the  consumer 
pays  for  his  meat.  They  sell  only  at  wholesale.  They  are 
jobbers,  so  to  speak,  of  meats.  They  neither  attempt  nor 
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desire  to  enter  the  retailers'  field.  The  margin  between  the 
wholesale  price  which  we  sell  at  and  the  retail  price  which 
the  consumer  pays  in  the  market  can  be  very  readily  ascer- 
tained. 

The  dressed  beef  business  is  protected  by  no  patent. 
The  methods  in  slaughtering  the  animal  and  preparing  its 
product  for  the  market  are  well  known,  and  open  to  any 
one  who  wishes  to  engage  in  it.  Armour  and  Company 
have  wholesale  beef  markets  and  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  Through  the  press  and  otherwise  we  advertise 
the  products  we  have  for  sale,  and  the  prices,  and  keep 
our  beef  and  products  constantly  before  the  public.  To 
these  markets  everybody  is  invited.  Our  prices  are  quoted 
to  every  enquirer,  and  any  person  can  readily  see  for  him- 
self whether  we  are  charging  or  receiving  exorbitant 
prices  or  not. 

There  has  never  been  any  combination  or  agreement  of 
any  kind  between  the  firm  of  Armour  and  Company,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  any  other  party  or  parties, 
to  fix  the  price  wThich  we  should  pay  for  live  cattle,  or  to 
control  this  price  which  should  be  paid  therefor;  nor  has 
there  been  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  this  firm,  in  con- 
nection with  others  engaged  in  the  dressed  beef  business, 
or  with  other  purchasers  of  cattle,  to  control  or  depress 
the  market  for  cattle. 

The  firm  of  Armour  and  Company  is  not  in  any  com- 
bination with  other  parties  in  the  dressed  beef  business, 
or  the  shippers  of  beef  in  the  carcass,  to  fix  the  price  at 
which  beef  carcasses  shall  be  sold. 

We  do  arrange  price  lists  for  cut  meats  and  canned 
meats,  from  time  to  time,  with  others  producing  these 
commodities.  This  is  done  according  to  the  state  of  the 
market,  according  to  supply  and  demand,  and  is  abso- 
lutely necesary  to  protect  dealers  in  those  articles  from 
the  sudden  and  violent  declines  in  prices  which  otherwise 
would  follow  an  oversupply.  In  no  case  are  the  prices 
quoted  exorbitant,  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  make 
them  exorbitant  and  maintain  them  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  almost  unlimited  supply  of  such  cattle,  and  the 
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limited    demand    which    the    market    affords    for    these 
articles,  make  the  exacting  of  large  prices  impossible. 

The  committee's  report,  which  came  early  in  1890, 
declared  that  the  "Big  Four" — Armour,  Swift,  Morris 
and  the  G.  H.  Hammond  Company — were  guilty  of  col- 
lusion, first,  in  fixing  the  price  of  beef;  second,  the  division 
of  territory  and  business;  third,  division  of  certain  public 
contracts;  and,  fourth,  the  compulsion  of  retailers  to  buy 
beef  from  the  packers. 

Commenting  on  Armour's  statement  the  committee 
said: 

Although  Mr.  P.  D.  Armour  testified  at  Washington 
that  no  such  agreement  existed  between  certain  of  the 
packers  and  we  do  not  contradict  this  statement,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  with  the  most  apparent  motive  for 
such  action,  the  same  parties,  or  their  subordinates  with 
their  knowledge,  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  centralization  of  the  markets  to 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  price  of  cattle. 

The  evidence  which  the  committee  had  found  upon 
which  to  base  its  charge  points  clearly  to  combinations 
between  the  packers  for  the  transportation  of  live  stock 
and  to  combinations  in  the  hog  trade  at  Chicago.  During 
the  seventies  and  eighties  the  American  Pork  Packers 
Association  had  laid  down  prices  to  be  actually  followed, 
as  well  as  methods  of  preparation  of  pork.  The  later 
agreements,  however,  mostly  provided  regulations  for 
preparing  and  curing  pork  products  and  had  no  reference 
to  the  prices  of  hogs.  Each  concern,  however,  had  an 
agreed  capacity,  and  while  there  was  no  limit  on  the  pur- 
chases of  any  concern,  operations  in  excess  of  set  per- 
centages called  for  an  assessment  of  25  cents  per  hog  to 
be  paid  into  a  common  fund  to  be  distributed  among  the 
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participants  in  the  agreement  who  fell  below  their  set 
percentages. 

Despite  the  Vest  report  and  the  legislation  which  fol- 
lowed, these  arrangements  in  the  hog  trade  at  Chicago 
persisted  in  the  main  until  about  1899,  an^  similar  ar- 
rangements for  the  buying  of  beef  prevailed  from  1893 
to  1902,  except  in  the  years  1896  and  1897. 

These  beef  pools  or  rackets  are  known  in  stock-yards 
tradition  as  "Veeder  pools,"  deriving  their  name  from 
Albert  H.  Veeder,  lawyer  for  Gustavus  Swift,  who  either 
devised  them  or  supervised  their  execution.  Under  the 
Veeder  pools  the  United  States  was  divided  up  into  dis- 
tricts. On  each  Tuesday  representatives  of  Armour, 
Swift,  and  Morris  met,  exchanged  all  data,  and  decided 
how  much  each  could  ship  to  various  markets  during  the 
next  week.  Fines  for  overshipment  were  provided. 

While  these  agreements  were  clearly  in  contravention 
of  the  spirit  of  both  the  common  law  and  the  anti- 
monopoly  statutes  passed  before  they  were  made,  it  is 
still  a  question  as  to  whether  they  worked  any  injustice 
to  the  live-stock  growers.  It  always  was  the  contention  of 
the  packers  that  they  merely  served  to  stabilize  both 
supply  and  prices,  thereby  saving  both  the  live-stock  men 
and  themselves  from  the  losses  of  too  violent  changes. 
At  the  least,  it  was  a  good  story  and  the  packers  stuck  to 
it,  although  it  was  but  ill  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  that  time, 
when  America  still  was  passionately  attached  to  the  ideal 
of  free  enterprise  because  most  men  were  still  persuaded 
that  they  had  a  chance  to  become  rich  men. 

Although  the  oil  and  sugar  monopolies  had  aroused 
bitter  resentment,  it  is  probable  that  the  report  of  the 
Vest  committee  on  the  packers  was  the  decisive  force 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust 
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Law  which  was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  in  the  summer  of  1890.  Senator  Vest  took  al- 
most as  prominent  a  part  in  the  enactment  of  the  law  as 
did  John  Sherman,  for  whom  it  is  named.  The  law  as 
passed  satisfied  neither,  but  both  Sherman  and  Vest,  after 
the  judiciary  committee  had  reported  a  substitute  for  the 
original  bill,  decided  it  was  the  best  they  could  get. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  was  stated  by  Sherman  in  his 
speech  in  favor  of  his  original  bill,  as  follows: 

The  object  of  this  bill,  as  shown  by  the  title,  is  to  "de- 
clare unlawful,  trusts  and  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  production."  It  declares  that  certain  contracts 
are  against  public  policy,  null  and  void.  It  does  not  an- 
nounce a  new  principle  of  law,  but  applies  old  and  well 
recognized  principles  of  the  common  law  to  the  compli- 
cated jurisdiction  of  our  state  and  Federal  government. 
Similar  contracts  in  any  state  of  the  union  are  now,  by 
common  or  statute  law,  null  and  void.  Each  state  can  and 
does  prevent  and  control  combinations  within  the  limits 
of  the  state.  This  we  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with. 
The  power  of  the  state  courts  has  been  repeatedly  exer- 
cised to  set  aside  such  combinations  as  I  shall  hereafter 
show,  but  these  courts  are  limited  in  their  jurisdiction  to 
the  state,  and,  in  our  complex  system  of  government,  are 
admitted  to  be  unable  to  deal  with  the  great  evil  which 
now  threatens  us. 

Unlawful  combinations,  unlawful  at  common  law,  now 
extend  to  all  the  states  and  interfere  with  our  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce,  and  with  the  importation  and  sale  of 
goods  subject  to  duty  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
against  which  only  the  general  government  can  secure  re- 
lief. They  not  only  affect  our  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, but  trade  and  transportation  among  the  several 
states.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  enable  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  apply  the  same  remedies  against 
combinations  which  injuriously  affect  the  interests  of  the 
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United  States  that  have  been  applied  in  the  several  states 
to  protect  local  interests.  . . . 

It  is  said  that  this  bill  will  interfere  with  lawful  trade, 
with  the  customary  business  of  life.  I  deny  it.  It  aims  only 
at  unlawful  combinations.  It  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
combinations  in  the  aid  of  production,  where  there  is  free 
and  fair  competition.  It  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  work, 
labor,  and  produce  in  any  lawful  vocation,  and  to  trans- 
port his  production  on  equal  terms  and  conditions  and 
under  like  circumstances.  This  is  industrial  liberty  and 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  equality  of  all  rights  and 
privileges. 

Designed  to  end  monopoly,  the  law  merely  served  to 
make  monopoly  a  burning  political  question  and  a  source 
of  bitterly  contested  litigation  for  many  years.  That  it 
did  not  halt  cooperation  of  the  big  packers  nor  protect 
the  little  packers  was  speedily  demonstrated. 

A  month  before  the  Sherman  Act  was  passed,  what 
were  then  supposed  to  be  British  interests  acquired  con- 
trol of  the  Union  Stock  Yards.  Whatever  British  money 
was  invested  originally,  the  control  afterwards  gravitated 
toward  the  Vanderbilt  family.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  was 
a  director  of  the  new  company  from  the  first,  being  asso- 
ciated with  Hugh  Childers,  former  Chancellor  of  the 
British  Exchequer,  James  Bland  of  London  and  John 
Adams  of  New  York.  The  price  was  said  to  have  been 
$19,000,000  and  the  capital  structure  of  the  new  com- 
pany was  to  consist  of  bonds  of  $10,000,000,  with 
$6,500,000  preferred  and  $6,500,000  common  stock. 

Either  London  or  New  York  control  of  the  stock-yards 
was  bad  news  for  the  big  packers  in  so  far  as  it  nipped 
their  own  ambitions  to  get  control  of  the  Yards.  Their 
control  of  stock-yards  at  other  points  than  Chicago  had 
been  highly  advantageous  to  them  and  profitable  because 
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of  terminal  charges,  yardage,  feeding  charges,  and  high 
rentals. 

The  advent  of  British  capital  and  the  Vanderbilts  under 
Depew's  command  had  been  preceded  by  many  desperate 
efforts  of  the  big  packers  to  get  control  of  the  Yards. 
Their  overtures  had  been  uniformly  rejected.  The  Union 
Stock  Yards  was  a  lucrative  property.  It  was  paying  about 
30  per  cent  a  year. 

Whether  the  maneuvers  of  the  packers,  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  new  control  of  the  Yards,  are  to  be  con- 
strued as  defensive  tactics  against  a  threat  of  strangula- 
tion by  their  old  railroad  enemies,  or  whether  they  were 
measures  to  force  packer  participation  in  the  profits  of 
the  great  live-stock  terminal  must  remain  in  doubt,  as  no 
records  exist  of  the  previous  negotiations.  But  whether 
defense  or  "stick  up,"  the  packers'  tactics  were  bold  and 
effective. 

Nelson  Morris  was  the  first  openly  to  make  a  counter 
move.  He  bought  a  large  tract  south  of  the  old  Yards  and 
announced  in  all  the  live-stock  centers  of  the  West  that 
he  was  going  to  conduct  an  independent  live-stock  ex- 
change, soliciting  shipments  of  cattle  and  hogs  with 
promises  of  fair  treatment  and  no  commissions.  Later  it 
came  out  that  Armour  and  Swift  secretly  were  backing 
Morris.  The  railroads  made  short  work  of  Morris'  plan, 
although  it  undoubtedly  checked  the  sale  of  the  new 
Union  Stock  Yards  bonds.  They  simply  refused  to  de- 
liver any  cars  to  his  new  yards  and  hauled  the  cars  to  the 
old  terminal,  notifying  Mr.  Morris  to  come  and  get  his 
cars  and  pay  the  switching  charges  if  he  cared  to  have 
them. 

Hardly  had  Morris's  plan  for  a  new  live-stock  terminal 
or  his  feint,  whichever  it  was,  been  squelched  by  the  rail- 
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roads,  than  it  was  announced  that  Philip  D.  Armour  and 
Gustavus  Swift  were  planning  to  move  the  live-stock  mar- 
ket for  their  plants  out  of  Chicago  to  Tolleston,  Indiana, 
where  they  had  bought  a  thousand  acres  of  sand  dunes. 
The  packing-plants  eventually  would  follow  the  animals 
to  the  new  terminals,  it  was  said. 

This  produced  consternation  in  Chicago,  which  already 
was  seething  with  denunciations  of  Lombard  Street  and 
the  Vanderbilts  for  taking  over  the  Union  Stock  Yards. 
Chicago  business  men  had  denounced  the  alien  and  eastern 
money  power  in  phraseology  not  much  different  from  the 
slogans  and  catchwords  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the 
Populist  party,  then  sprouting  and  spouting  lustily  on  the 
plains  whence  came  the  cows  to  Packingtown. 

The  first  thought  had  been  an  injunction,  of  course,  al- 
though Chicago  business  did  not  then  lean  so  heavily  upon 
its  law  departments.  F.  R.  Baker,  Board  of  Trade  man, 
attempted  to  enjoin  the  sale  of  the  bonds  of  the  new 
Union  Stock  Yards  corporation,  but  the  courts  denied  a 
writ  as  they  had  previously  refused  an  order  to  compel  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  and  Transit  Company  to  switch  cars 
over  their  tracks  to  Nelson  Morris's  new  Central  Stock 
Yards.  Baker's  lawsuit  however,  did  have  the  effect  of 
checking  the  sale  of  the  bonds  which  the  new  capitalists 
of  the  Yards  had  offered;  so  also  did  premature  rumors 
of  the  organization  of  another  live-stock  terminal  and 
market  at  the  town  of  Lyons,  with  the  cooperation  of 
certain  anti-Vanderbilt  railroads. 

While  the  financing  of  the  new  regime  in  the  Yards 
thus  was  being  sabotaged,  Armour  and  Swift  sprung  their 
Tolleston  threat.  After  bluffing  for  a  few  days,  Mr. 
Depew  began  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  also  to  revise 
the  proposed  Union  Stock  Yards  set-up  to  provide  for 
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taking  in  the  "Big  Three. "  A  brand  new  New  Jersey  corpo- 
ration was  organized,  the  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and 
Stock  Yards  Company.  The  older  corporations,  actual  and 
promotional,  were  designed  to  be  taken  over  by  it  when 
peace  negotiations  with  the  packers  should  determine 
what  new  financing  was  required.  The  new  company  made 
proposals  to  Armour,  Swift  and  Morris.  The  haggling 
went  on  most  of  the  summer. 

Early  in  July,  Chicago  heard  that  the  packers  had 
offered  to  abandon  their  Tolleston  project  and  to  dismiss 
their  still  pending  suit  against  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and 
Transit  Company,  if  the  corporation  would  pay  them 
$3,000,000  for  their  thousand  acres  of  sand  at  Tolleston 
and  make  certain  rate  concessions.  In  return  the  Big  Three 
would  agree  not  to  start  another  stock-yards  for  ten  years. 

The  Union  Stock  Yards  people  denounced  this  as  a 
hold-up.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  negotiations  had  failed 
and  there  was  a  real-estate  boom  around  the  Tolleston 
site.  But  on  the  last  day  in  July  cables  from  London  an- 
nounced that  a  settlement  had  been  made.  The  terms  re- 
ported were  that  the  packers  were  to  receive  $500,000 
for  Morris's  Central  Stock  Yards  and  $500,000  for  their 
Tolleston  acres.  The  stock-yards  company  was  to  guar- 
antee 5  per  cent  interest  on  $2,000,000  worth  of  the 
Tolleston  Stock  Yards  Company  bonds  for  fifteen  years. 
The  big  packers  in  turn  were  reported  to  have  agreed 
to  stay  in  Chicago  or  move  to  Tolleston  as  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  and  Transit  Company  might  prefer,  and  to 
guarantee  that  company  business  sufficient  to  net  it 
$2,000,000  during  the  next  five  years. 

This  deal  later  was  modified  so  that  the  three  major 
packers  received  $4,500,000  of  the  5  per  cent  bonds  of 
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the  new  stock-yards  and  terminal  corporation  and  agreed 
to  remain  in  Chicago  and  to  buy  no  cattle  within  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  city  except  at  the  corporation's  yards 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

That  deal  showed  the  big  packers  working  in  machine- 
like harmony.  It  was  hailed  in  Chicago  as  a  great  victory 
not  only  for  the  Big  Three  but  also  as  another  rout  of 
the  Tories  of  the  eastern  money  power  and  their  Redcoat 
minions  of  Lombard  Street.  At  any  rate  that  was  the  first 
reaction. 

But  in  a  little  while  it  was  realized  that  the  smaller 
packers  had  been  left  out  in  the  cold.  With  the  Big  Three 
in  virtual  partnership  with  the  Yards  corporation  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  other  packers  would  be  worse  than 
ever. 

The  sixteen  surviving  smaller  packers  got  together 
under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  W.  Allerton  and  Henry 
Botsford  and  then  attempted  to  repeat  the  Tolleston  coup 
of  the  Big  Three.  They  formed  the  Chicago  National 
Stock  Yards.  They  were  to  occupy  a  large  tract  near 
Stickney,  Illinois,  a  Chicago  suburb  afterward  famous  as 
one  of  the  municipal  governments  taken  over  by  the  Al 
Capone  mob.  It  was  announced  that  Elmer  Washburne, 
popular  stock-yards  man,  would  be  the  manager  and  that 
all  yardage  fees  would  be  reduced  below  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  scale. 

The  small  fry  also  presented  evidence  to  the  Federal 
grand  jury  at  Chicago  on  which  indictments  were  sought 
against  Swift  and  Company  and  several  railroads  for  re- 
bating. The  criminal  charges  came  to  nothing. 

Meanwhile  the  "Little  Sixteen"  got  back  of  some  four- 
teen lawsuits  which  had  been  filed  to  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  the  agreement  of  the  uBig  Three"  with  the  stock- 
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yards  corporation.  But  this  agreement  was  ratified  and 
sanctified  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  parent 
state  of  Mr.  Depew's  new  stock-yards  and  terminal  cor- 
poration, in  December.  The  end  of  that  first  year  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-trust  Law  found  the  smaller  packers  in 
worse  case  than  they  ever  had  been  with  respect  to  com- 
peting with  the  big  butchers.  Another  year  was  to  pass 
before  they  were  ready  to  use  the  new  anti-monopoly  law 
in  an  effort  to  break  their  fetters. 

Still  smarting  from  their  freeze-out  in  the  big  stock- 
yards game,  a  group  of  smaller  packers  sued  the  big 
packers  under  the  Sherman  Act  in  January,  1892,  charg- 
ing conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  Union  Stock 
Yards  corporation  also  was  made  a  defendant  and  de- 
clared to  be  an  illegal  trust.  At  the  hearing,  the  agreement 
with  the  large  packers,  by  which  the  Tolleston  project  had 
been  discontinued,  was  made  an  issue. 

Before  the  settlement  of  the  suit  it  was  announced  that 
the  International  Packing  &  Provision  Company  of 
London  had  bought  the  John  Cudahy,  T.  E.  Wells,  J.  C. 
Hateley,  Hateley  Brothers,  International  Packing  Com- 
pany, Allerton  Packing  Company  and  Jones  &  Stiles  firms 
and  that  an  agreement  had  been  made  to  treat  the  smaller 
packers  on  equal  terms.  It  was  said  the  big  packers  were 
paid  $2,700,000  in  bonds  and  $300,000  in  cash,  while 
the  small  packers  received  $300,000  in  bonds  and  $100,- 
000  in  cash.  The  International  Packing  &  Provision  Com- 
pany and  the  Chicago  Packing  &  Provision  Company 
were  merged  in  November. 

All  these  maneuvers  were  so  plainly  at  variance  with 
the  purposes  of  Congress  which  had  led  to  the  passage 
of  the  Sherman  Act  that  a  Federal  grand  jury  made  an 
investigation  of  the  industry  in  1895,  but  no  indictments 
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were  returned  against  the  packers.  By  this  time  the  public 
was  beginning  to  suspect  that  such  competition  as  had 
been  enforced  upon  the^packers  by  the  Sherman  Act  was 
actually  leading  to  an  increase  in  their  size  because  every- 
where they  were  bidding  against  each  other  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  small  plants  which  could  be  made  useful  as 
tributaries. 

This  process  was  right  in  line  with  the  megalomania 
of  the  great  trust  craze  which  broke  out  at  the  very  turn 
of  the  century  and  which  was  signalized  by  the  formation 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The  big  packers 
would  have  been  either  more  or  less  than  human  had  they 
remained  immune  to  this  contagion  which  swept  the  busi- 
ness world  at  that  time.  The  idea  of  an  all-embracing 
corporation  either  to  hold  or  to  operate  the  packing  in- 
dustries was  probably  born  in  more  than  one  brain  about 
the  same  time.  Louis  F.  Swift  believes  that  his  father 
was  also  the  father  of  the  idea.  The  chances  are  that  all 
of  the  big  fellows  were  thinking  about  it.  As  Louis  Swift 
says:  "The  steel  consolidations  had  just  been  completed. 
Consolidation  was  in  the  air." 

Armour  died  at  the  very  peak  of  the  trust  craze  but  it 
is  inconceivable  that  his  son  J.  Ogden  Armour  would  have 
moved  so  swiftly  toward  the  ideal  of  "one  big  packer" 
had  he  not  discussed  it  with  "P.D."  The  old  man  was 
hardly  settled  in  his  grave  before  the  Armour  estate 
bought  the  Hammond  interests,  thus  extinguishing  the 
name  G.  H.  Hammond  as  the  fourth  of  the  Big  Four — 
a  place  henceforth  occupied  by  "S  &  S."  The  Hammond 
interests  became  the  nucleus  of  the  National  Packing 
Company,  which  was  designed  to  be  a  completely  in- 
tegrated monopoly  eventually. 

As  Louis  F.  Swift  tells  the  story: 
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So  father,  J.  O.  Armour,  and  Edward  Morris  formed 
the  National  Packing  Company  in  1902.  It  was  capitalized 
at  $15,000,000.  Its  components  were  a  group  of  "small 
packers,"  a  term  which  includes  all  but  the  handful  of 
very  large  companies.  The  plan  was  to  continue  with  the 
merger,  taking  in  the  smaller  of  the  large  packers.  Then, 
when  all  these  were  welded  into  one  unit,  the  National 
Packing  Company  would  absorb  the  "Big  Three" — Swift, 
Armour  and  Morris.* 

It  was  an  ambitious  plan — too  ambitious  for  the  temper 
of  the  times.  Public  opinion  was  turning  against  big  busi- 
ness and  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  getting  ready  to  ride 
the  trust-busting  wave.  Financing  charges  were  also  be- 
ginning to  climb.  Eventually  the  National  Packing  Com- 
pany was  dissolved  by  the  courts  and  the  smaller 
companies  returned  to  their  owners. 

Louis  Swift  concludes  that  his  father's  "great  business 
dream  fell  through  when  he  was  nojonger  here  to  know 
it."  If  it  had  also  been  a  dream  of  Armour's,  the  same 
remark  applies.  It  would  be  difficult  to  believe,  in  view  of 
his  last  letter  to  his  sons  warning  them  of  the  peril  of 
swollen  industrials,  that  he  could  have  been  very  enthu- 
siastic for  the  scheme  except  for  the  fact  that  J.  Ogden 
Armour  rather  than  Swift  appeared  to  be  the  leader  in  it. 

Although  the  thing  was  still-born  it  plagued  the  son  of 
Philip  D.  Armour  to  the  very  last  because  the  National 
Packing  Company  was  to  the  public  completely  damning 
evidence  that  there  was  a  beef  trust. 

*  From  The  Yankee  of  the  Yards,  by  Louis  J.  Swift  and  Arthur  Van 
Vlissingen,  Jr.   (A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Chicago,  1927). 


Kindness  is  the   corner-stone   to  a   man's  best   efforts. 
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Two  men  are  walking  in  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany. 
All  about  them  legend  presses  for  attention.  Here  is 
where,  Grimm  tries  to  tell  them,  fairies  visited  the  huts 
of  charcoal  burners.  In  towns  near-by  elves  performed 
overnight  the  tasks  of  tired  shoemakers. 

They  are  men  of  God  who  have  made  a  pilgrimage. 
But  they  have  not  been  to  the  Sepulcher,  nor  like  Parsifal 
have  they  sought  the  Grail.  They  are  the  Rev.  Frank 
Wakely  Gunsaulus  of  Chicago  and  his  brother-in-law,  Dr. 
Clarence  Brown. 

They  have  seen  visions. 

They  have  been  inspecting  a  technical  school  at  Charlot- 
tenburg,  one  of  the  far-sighted  efforts  of  the  new  Imperial 
Germany  of  Otto  von  Bismarck  and  Helmuth  von  Moltke. 
The  new  Germany  has  its  visions  of  succeeding  Britain 
as  workshop  of  the  world.  But  Gunsaulus,  restless  and 
dynamic  as  any  prophet  of  Israel,  sees  in  the  new  school 
of  technology  a  vision  of  a  better  Chicago,  of  greater 
opportunities  for  the  youth  of  a  city  itself  youthful  but 
already  congested  and  static  enough  to  lack  the  equal 
and  bountiful  opportunity  of  colonial  and  frontier 
America. 
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For  Gunsaulus,  steam  and  steel  were  forces  which  he 
believed  could  be  made  evangels  pointing  the  way  to  social 
salvation.  Gunsaulus  shared  to  some  extent  the  views  of 
the  men  who  had  made  the  new  Germany  of  which  the 
Charlottenburg  technical  school  was  a  symbol.  Helmuth 
von  Moltke,  strategist  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  had 
summed  up  this  hope  from  the  Prussian  standpoint  in  his 
remarks  on  the  introduction  of  the  railroad: 

Many  wise  men  believe  that  the  railroads,  which  so 
universally  attract  attention  today,  are  a  symptom  of 
sickly  unrest  and  nervous  impatience  of  our  times,  which 
are  not  able  to  do  anything  fast  enough.  Others  regard 
them  as  a  necessary  evil,  unavoidable  as  the  introduction 
of  the  spinning  machine  among  us,  after  our  neighbor  had 
introduced  it.  The  more  general  belief  is,  however,  that 
these  means  of  communication,  for  which  such  great  sac- 
rifices have  been  made,  and  still  greater  will  be,  will  some- 
what satisfy  the  actually  existing  desire  for  the  union  of 
things,  intellectual  and  material. 

The  life  of  Gunsaulus  was  an  effort  to  satisfy  that 
"actually  existing  desire  for  the  union  of  things  intellectual 
and  material. "  He  had  been  working  at  it  and  preaching 
it  from  his  graduation  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
It  had  been  his  ambition  as  a  Baptist,  as  a  Methodist  cir- 
cuit rider,  as  a  lecturer  on  the  Chautauqua  platforms. 

At  twenty,  Frank  Gunsaulus  had  a  pulpit.  At  twenty- 
four  he  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  sermons  and  had 
written  The  Metamorphosis  of  a  Creed.  A  year  older, 
he  built  a  church  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  three  years  later, 
called  to  a  Boston  suburb,  he  became  a  friend  of  Phillips 
Brooks.  Then  he  went  to  Baltimore  as  pastor  of  the 
Brown  Memorial  Church.  While  there  he  lectured  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  on  "The  Messages  of  the  Great 
English  Poets." 
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He  had  swayed  the  yokels,  he  had  enthralled  the  knowl- 
edge-thirsty, he  had  met  the  test  of  the  fastidious,  he 
collected  rare  manuscripts.  Loving  art,  he  studied  it,  inter- 
ested rich  men  in  it,  helped  found  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute. When  he  died  in  1921,  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis 
said  of  him:  "In  these  days  when  preaching  has  become 
difficult,  passion  is  still  left  the  preacher.  Passion  was  still 
in  Gunsaulus,  like  iron  in  the  blood,  like  fire  in  the  eye, 
like  music  in  the  voice.  The  pulpit  was  his  throne,  and 
from  thirty  to  sixty  years  of  age  he  ruled  great  audiences 
like  an  uncrowned  king." 

In  1875,  the  year  that  Armour  came  to  Chicago  from 
Milwaukee,  Professor  David  Swing  became  the  pastor  of 
the  newly  organized  Plymouth  Congregational  Church. 
His  sermons  attracted  members,  men  who  worked  hard, 
schemed  hard  and  forced  success. 

Frank  Gunsaulus  succeeded  to  his  pulpit  in  1887. 
Successful  men  in  the  pews  wanted  to  listen  to  success- 
ful preachers.  They  wanted  social  success  for  their  wives 
and  they  invested  in  churches  that  could  supply  it.  They 
wanted  value  for  their  money.  They  filled  the  churches 
of  the  go-getter  clerics.  They  had  not  consulted  with 
Lyman  Abott,  but  they  had  reached  his  conclusion  that 
a  very  large  measure  of  the  validity  of  a  church  was  the 
vitality  of  the  man  in  the  pulpit. 

One  of  the  members  of  that  congregation  of  Professor 
Swing  was  Joseph  Francis  Armour.  Of  all  the  Armour 
brothers,  he  was  the  most  active  as  a  churchman.  His 
vitality  was  less  than  the  others.  Perhaps  he  had  a  sub- 
conscious thought  that  death  was  closer  to  him  than  to 
the  others.  It  was  his  decline  in  health  that  hastened  the 
coming  of  his  brother  Philip  to  Chicago. 

Joseph  Armour  was  more  finely  drawn  physically  than 
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his  brothers.  Diligent  as  he  was  in  the  trade  of  grain  and 
provision  merchant,  there  was  more  theological  interest 
in  his  make-up.  He  was  a  Methodist,  but  went  to  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  He  helped  found  a  Mission  on  State 
Street  near  Thirty-first  Street  that  was  operated  by  the 
Sunday  school  department  of  the  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional. That  mission,  as  it  grew  in  size,  had  three  locations 
before  his  death  in  1881.  It  was  his  hobby,  and  his  will 
gave  it  $100,000.  His  brother,  Philip,  was  to  supervise 
the  spending  of  that. 

There  always  was  in  Philip  D.  Armour  strong  family 
affection  and  pride.  At  the  death  of  his  brother  Joseph, 
he  matched  Joseph's  $100,000  with  a  like  amount.  His 
interest  in  the  mission  soon  became  acute  and  by  1886, 
the  Armour  Mission,  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  had  been  built  and  was  functioning.  That,  too, 
was  under  the  management  of  the  Sunday  school  officers 
of  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church.  Six  hundred 
young  people  joined  it  and  in  a  few  years  it  had  2,000. 
It  was  perhaps  the  most  lively  human  thing  with  which 
Armour  had  come  in  contact,  and  it  delighted  him. 

It  was  also  the  pet  of  Julia  A.  Beveridge,  Plymouth 
Congregational  member,  who  undertook  to  interest  the 
young  people  in  literature.  She  started  classes  in  clay 
modeling,  in  millinery,  in  wood  working.  The  results  were 
not  surprising  but  they  delighted  her.  These  were  Chi- 
cago children,  the  active,  manual  breed  the  city  might 
be  expected  to  produce.  Their  minds  opened  as  their 
hands  gained  skill. 

These  things  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  Armour. 
Always  fond  of  children,  caring  practically  nothing  for 
what  Chicago  called  "society,"  he  turned  to  the  mission 
as  his  hobby.  There  was  nothing  of  the  "stuffed  shirt" 
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about  him.  He  delighted  in  the  presence  of  the  young, 
he  was  informal,  he  forgot  his  own  maturity.  He  could 
relax  with  young  people,  because  his  own  driving  ambi- 
tions found  a  kinship  in  theirs.  He  felt  that  too  many 
men  were  of  standard  pattern.  The  peculiar,  the  excep- 
tional he  liked.  He  was  not  a  student  of  pedagogy,  but 
he  knew  from  the  results  of  a  keen  memory  that  some- 
thing had  been  lacking  in  the  scheme  at  the  Cazenovia 
Academy. 

He  would  leave  his  home  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  and 
stroll  over  to  the  mission.  There  he  attended  an  after- 
noon service.  He  would  be  greeted  by  hundreds  of  friends, 
he  would  stop  and  talk  to  this  group  and  that  group.  He 
would  listen  and  he  would  share  plans  for  this  and  that. 
He  would  talk  with  white  and  colored  boys  and  girls.  He 
would  walk  east  from  the  mission  to  State  Street.  He 
would  wait  there  for  his  trotters  and  his  buggy  to  call 
for  him.  Meantime  slyly  he  would  drop  a  cold  half  dollar 
down  the  neck  of  a  colored  boy  or  girl,  watch  the  child 
pick  it  up,  grin  and  run  home  or  to  a  candy  store. 

The  Mission  also  worked  along  helping  those  who 
helped  themselves.  Of  course,  it  needed  and  used  money 
so  Armour  had  a  "row  of  flats"  built  with  about  two 
hundred  apartments.  The  upper  employees  of  Armour  and 
Co.,  and  some  officials  were  expected  to  rent  them  and 
live  there.  It  was  near  to  their  place  of  business,  not  very 
much  nearer  than  the  home  of  their  boss,  nor  the  resi- 
dences of  his  sons  but  somewhat  nearer.  But  the  flats 
offered  a  way  for  the  pay-roll  of  Armour  and  Co.  to 
carry  a  large  portion  of  the  mission  expense. 

"I  lived  there  for  a  time,"  said  a  former  Armour  ex- 
ecutive, "but  my  wife  could  not  stand  it.  I  told  Mr. 
Armour  so,  and  we  moved  out,  but  he  did  not  like  it." 
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This  man  came  from  the  Stockbridge  country,  and 
Armour  used  to  say  to  him,  "Henry,  I  would  not  talk 
to  you  as  I  do,  if  I  did  not  like  you  and  want  you  to  get 
ahead,"  and  as  this  was  said  to  a  man  often  white  with 
fury,  it  probably  was  true.  For  the  Armour  criticism 
found  the  chinks  in  any  personality. 

The  Mission  library  had  1,200  volumes.  There  were 
classes  in  kindergarten  work  and  other  subjects  and  the 
mission  grew  to  an  institution  which  had  30  officials,  113 
teachers,  and  2,000  pupils. 

Such  was  the  Armour  Mission  soon  after  Frank  Gun- 
saulus  came  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church. 

It  was  after  the  stroll  in  the  Black  Forest  that  Gun- 
saulus  got  up  in  the  pulpit  one  Sunday  and  preached  his 
famous  sermon,  "If  I  Had  A  Million  Dollars."  Into  that 
sermon  he  put  his  gospel  of  steel  and  steam,  the  call  for 
the  technician,  trained  and  free  in  a  world  where  the  de- 
mand for  his  services  should  have  no  limit.  In  the  con- 
gregation sat  Armour,  getting  ready  in  his  own  mind,  to 
answer  that  call  to  a  new  frontier. 

There  are  two  versions  of  the  response  of  Armour. 
One  says  he  waited  and  invited  Gunsaulus  to  luncheon. 
The  other  says  that  after  the  sermon,  he  burst  into  Gun- 
saulus's  study.  In  either  case  Armour's  approach  to  the 
problem,  is  given  as  substantially  the  same : 

"Young  man  do  you  believe  what  you  just  preached?" 

"I  do,  or  I  would  not  have  preached  it." 

"I  will  give  you  a  million  dollars,  if  you  will  give  me 
five  years  of  your  life." 

The  bargain  was  made.  They  were  men  who  kept  their 
bargains. 

Armour  in  his  own  business  had  come  to  realize  the 
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need  for  better  trained  technicians.  In  his  lifetime  a  con- 
tinent had  been  transformed  by  the  technology  of  steam 
and  steel.  Philip  Danforth  Armour  was  too  profoundly 
sane  to  believe  that  such  transformations  would  not  con- 
tinue. 

There  were  other  stimulating  circumstances.  Chicago 
was  planning  its  World  Columbian  Exposition,  for  1892. 
That  was  delayed  for  a  year,  but  when  it  was  opened  in 
1893  the  world  looked.  Chicago  had  done  something  of 
which  even  the  most  tradition-laden  city  could  be  proud. 
Up  to  that  date  London,  Paris,  or  Berlin  had  not  pro- 
duced its  equal.  In  1871,  a  city  mostly  in  ashes,  accepting 
the  world's  charity;  in  1893,  a  cltY  rebuilt.  In  a  former 
swamp  a  thing  of  Greek  perfection  glowing  with  the 
still  miraculous  electric  lights. 

While  the  rest  of  the  country  wallowed  in  the  sloughs 
of  depression,  Chicago  was  putting  together  its  second 
University  of  Chicago.  Armour  Institute  was  becoming 
brick  and  stone  and  getting  ready  to  open  as  a  technical 
school.  Its  American  model  was  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  The  World's  Fair  exhibits  of  that 
school  and  of  Girard  College  of  Philadelphia  were  do- 
nated to  the  new  technical  school  in  Chicago. 

The  theology  of  Armour  was  expressed  when  Armour 
Institute  opened  its  doors.  No  man  could  misunderstand 
the  simple  dogma.  He  said:  "The  religion  of  Armour  In- 
stitute will  be  sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound,  but  undenomi- 
national, and  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  its 
converts  are  baptised  in  a  soup  bowl,  a  pond  or  the  Chi- 
cago River." 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  Gunsaulus  spoke 
as  became  a  pulpit  orator  of  reputation. 

Armour,   perhaps   at   that   moment   was  back   at   the 
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Cazenovia  Academy,  wishing  that  the  pedagogues  of  that 
day  could  see  him  now.  Although  he  wore  a  red  rose  with 
his  white  vest,  frock  coat  and  striped  trousers,  he  did  not 
sit  on  the  platform  with  President  Gunsaulus.  He  smiled 
from  the  rear  of  the  hall,  nodded  and  mentioned  to  some 
one  near-by  that  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  talk  like  that 
in  public.  But  that  was  Frank's  business,  and  his  was  some- 
thing else.  But  Frank  was  talking  about  something  that 
he,  Phil  Armour,  had  done,  and  what  he  had  done  would 
live  after  him.  These  young  people  would  be  able  to  face 
the  future  with  more  confidence. 

Frank  was  saying:  "We  are  starting  without  a  single 
rule,  and  we  believe  that  there  is  a  respectable  majority 
among  you  boys  and  girls  who  will  make  it  impossible 
for  any  grave  offense  to  occur.  This  school  is  left  in  your 
guardianship.  The  objects  of  Armour  Institute  are  more 
to  show  how  to  make  life  worth  living,  than  how  to  make 
a  living;  how  to  make  life  triumphant." 

That  made  the  man  with  the  red  whiskers  in  the  back 
of  the  hall  feel  fine.  That  was  the  right  kind  of  a  school, 
though  he  had  waited  "a  damn  long  time"  to  hear  words 
like  that  from  a  schoolmaster.  People  were  calling  for  a 
speech  from  him  and  that  was  something  he  could  not  do. 

He  seemed  full  of  something,  and  his  heart  went  out 
to  these  young  people,  but  he  just  could  not  say  anything. 
He  could,  however,  shake  hands  with  people.  It  was  an 
experience  of  a  lifetime,  worth  all  it  cost,  and  it  was 
useful,  too.  He  felt  that  he  had  done  something  solid. 

He  had  felt  that  way  before  when  he  had  been  at 
Cooper  Union  in  New  York,  and  had  seen  classes  there, 
and  Gunsaulus  had  recalled  that  famous  men,  Lincoln 
among  them,  had  talked  there.  Armour  had  remarked 
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that  "Peter  Cooper  made  good  glue,  and  I  think  I  could 
do  as  well  as  Peter  Cooper." 

But  Armour  was  not  the  man  to  let  any  one  interest 
run  away  with  him  and  so  in  the  midst  of  a  big  wheat  deal 
when  Frank  Gunsaulus  burst  in  and  said:  "I  simply  must 
have  $30,000  for  some  new  equipment  for  the  Institute, " 
Armour's  reply  was:  "Frank,  there's  still  a  lot  of  sunlight 
under  your  legs." 

When  he  was  at  his  office,  where  he  was  on  familiar 
ground  and  the  pressure  of  business  was  on  him,  Frank 
always  reminded  him  of  a  gangling  colt  in  a  pasture.  It 
was  different  when  Phil  Armour  got  out  of  his  own  lot 
into  Frank's  field. 

Armour  was  no  patron,  trying  to  have  a  school  that 
would  perpetuate  his  ideas,  interests,  or  fancies.  There 
was  no  course  in  pork  packing  at  the  Armour  Institute. 
In  Gunsaulus  who  could  absorb  ideas  of  education  and 
Armour  who  absorbed  ideas  for  the  advancement  of  busi- 
ness, there  was  a  combination  that  was  bound  to  favor 
pragmatic  education  before  that  became  either  fad  or 
fetish. 

There  was  an  academy,  which  was  Armour's  idea,  as 
a  feeder  to  the  Armour  Institute.  For  the  latter  institu- 
tion 400  students  were  enrolled  a  month  before  the  In- 
stitute was  opened.  That  was  called  Armour  Scientific 
Academy  and  was  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  Institute 
was  for  boys.  The  academy  probably  was  the  sort  of  thing 
that  had  been  in  the  mind  of  Armour  at  various  times 
since  the  row  with  the  faculty  at  Cazenovia.  In  the  matter 
of  not  intruding  his  business  into  the  educational  enter- 
prise, Armour  kept  his  word.  He  had  expanded  his  in- 
terest in  the  mission.  For  the  boys  for  whom  he  had 
bought  pocket  knives  by  the  barrel,  Armour  was  from 
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time  to  time  buying  equipment  for  the  Institute  for  which 
Gunsaulus  made  trips  to  Europe. 

Not  only  was  that  energetic  preacher  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  technical  education  in  Chicago,  but  he  was 
interesting  rich  men  in  gifts  of  money  to  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  of  which,  partly  at  his  urging,  Charles  L. 
Hutchinson,  banker  son  of  "Old  Hutch, "  was  becoming 
a  leading  patron,  and  was  to  be  president. 

The  contact  of  Armour  and  Co.  with  the  Institute 
chiefly  was  in  the  financial  department  for  which  that 
concern  supplied  the  controller.  Fred  U.  Smith,  who  had 
been  a  private  secretary  for  Armour  became  controller 
of  the  Institute.  While  it  was  Armour's  announced  prin- 
ciple, "I  never  put  a  dollar  in  any  of  my  business  affairs, 
not  even  as  a  boy  at  home,  unless  I  was  firmly  convinced 
that  I  was  going  to  get  that  dollar  back  and  something 
else  besides,"  he  was  whimsical  in  his  conduct  of  personal 
affairs. 

Another  man  from  his  company,  George  Little,  was 
in  charge  of  the  flats,  which  were  occupied  by  Armour 
employees,  and  Armour  took  personal  interest  in  those 
flats  as  he  did  in  all  of  his  ventures.  In  line  with  his  gifts 
of  suits  and  bicycles,  he  would  remark  to  a  tenant  of  the 
flats,  "Tell  George  Little  to  give  you  a  month's  rent." 
That  would  be  reported  to  Little  and  then  to  Smith. 

The  Armour  financial  contact  with  the  Institute  even 
in  1938  when  the  gifts  of  the  Armours  practically  have 
ceased,  still  is  represented  by  its  treasurer,  George  A. 
Allison,  a  former  mission  boy,  later  an  employee  of 
Armour.  The  Institute  has  had  over  five  thousand  gradu- 
ates and  among  its  pupils  was  Lee  De  Forrest,  the  Amer- 
ican wizard  of  radio. 


Fight  with  your  head,  not  with  your  hands. 

P.    D.    A. 


XIII 

THE    LABORER    AND    HIS    HIRE 

A  slaughter-house  is  not  a  drawing-room  nor  is  it  a 
studio  or  social  settlement.  The  "labor  relations"  of 
Armour  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  an  idyll.  Neverthe- 
less, the  tradition  of  the  Chicago  stock-yards  to-day  is 
not  unkindly.  Survivors  of  the  great  packing  strikes  of 
Armour's  time  are  inclined  to  picture  him  as  a  genial  boss, 
even  if  he  was  a  hard  trader  on  the  labor  market. 

It  has  become  a  habit  to  speak  of  the  attitudes  and 
policies  of  the  age  of  Armour  as  "patriarchal,"  but  such 
a  term  can  hardly  be  applied  correctly  to  a  great  industry 
such  as  packing  became  in  his  lifetime,  where  employment 
was  bound  to  be  variable  and  also  subjected  to  ever  in- 
creasing technological  changes. 

In  the  main,  Armour  bought  man  hours  of  labor  ex- 
actly as  he  bought  shotes  and  heifers.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  he  had  no  doctrinaire  zeal  for  the  theory  that 
labor  is  a  commodity.  He  preferred  to  deal  in  a  free  labor 
market,  but  he  was  not  an  open  shop  fanatic  and  when  he 
had  to  do  business  with  labor  unions  he  knew  how  to  do 
it.  Nor  had  he  any  notion  that  the  labor  relations  of  his 
own  time  were  a  social  fixture.  He  said  more  than  once 
that  it  was  quite  likely  that  a  time  might  come  when  men 
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like  himself  would  be  unnecessary  in  the  economic  scheme, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  he  gave  for  founding  the  Armour 
Institute  was  that  the  means  for  training  leadership  other 
than  his  own  sort,  should  be  provided.  "If  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  make  Armours  impossible,"  he  said  to  Dr.  Gun- 
saulus  in  discussing  the  work  of  Armour  Institute,  "I 
want  these  young  people  prepared  for  it.  Don't  ever  let 
me  or  my  business  get  in  the  way  of  it." 

There  is  no  record  of  Armour,  at  any  time,  seeking  to 
suppress  free  discussion.  He  was  not  among  the  Chicago 
business  men  who  besought  newspapers,  especially  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  under  Victor  F.  Lawson,  to  suppress 
news  of  the  great  strike  and  riots  of  1877.  No  alarmist 
utterance  about  social  trends  is  credited  to  Armour.  His 
most  marked  political  dislike  was  for  the  radical  agrarian 
doctrines  of  the  Populists  of  Kansas  and  for  the  ideas  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan  which  impinged  directly  on  his 
business  through  their  influence  upon  live-stock  growers. 

In  discussing  labor  relations  Armour  never  hesitated 
to  express  his  opposition  to  collective  bargaining  and  to 
labor  unions,  and  to  maintain  that  the  "good  employer" 
was  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem — but  he  never  made 
any  effort  to  make  converts  to  his  labor  gospel,  or  to 
hinder  the  exploitation  of  contrary  ideas,  except  in  his 
own  plants  on  time  which  he  felt  belonged  to  him  by  pur- 
chase. 

Outside  working  hours  Armour  was  a  rather  good 
mixer  with  the  working  folk  he  met  about  the  Yards  or 
on  the  street.  Old  employees  were  privileged  to  bring 
family  troubles  to  him.  Like  most  of  the  industrial 
masters  of  his  day  he  was  hail-fellow-well-met  with  many 
policemen  and  minor  politicians.  The  tailors  of  all  the  big 
packers    noted    the    huge   pockets    in    their    suits,    never 
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equalled  until  Capone's  gun-men  began  to  order  theirs. 
The  cattle  buyer,  like  the  political  boss,  always  carried  a 
big  roll  and  knew  how  to  peel  it  to  create  good-will. 

Of  course,  Armour  enjoyed  the  self-ignited  incense  of 
masterful  casual  charity.  It  was  an  element  in  his  special 
liking  for  Negroes  and  his  habitual  generosity  toward 
them.  The  ability  of  the  Negro  to  inspire  a  mockery  of 
feudal  patronage  in  the  white  man  is  one  of  the  many 
subtle  nuances  of  American  life  that  constitute  a  sort  of 
subconscious  social  revenge  for  the  servility  once  imposed 
upon  the  colored  race. 

But  Armour's  frequent  allusions  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
Negro  were  not  merely  narcissism.  He  cashed  in  on  it  in 
his  labor  wars,  and  made  real  henchmen  of  black  and 
brown  men  at  the  yards. 

Armour's  own  words  on  the  relation  of  boss  and  man 
appear  in  his  letter  of  December  19,  1899  to  his  two 
sons,  Ogden  and  Phil,  and  while  most  of  it  applies  rather 
to  the  staff  of  his  business  than  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  it  is  not  hard  to  get  the 
Armour  spirit  in  labor  relations  from  this  characteristic 
letter: 

I  saw  in  a  newspaper  a  day  or  two  since  that  Carnegie 
was  going  to  get  rid  of  all  the  Frick  men.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  is  true  or  not  and  I  don't  care,  but  I  think 
it  is  the  kind  of  material  that  Carnegie  is  made  of,  i.e., 
I  think  he  could  run  his  concern  if  there  wasn't  a  Frick 
living,  or  any  other  man  that  is  now  connected  with  him. 
And  this  should  be  the  platform  of  any  man  that  is  em- 
ploying a  large  number  of  men.  I  have  always  felt  that  I 
could  run  Armour  and  Co.  without  a  single  one  of  the 
old,  old  men  I  have  about  me,  in  case  necessity  presented 
itself,  and  I  presume  Bradburn  wasn't  far  out  of  the  way 
when  he  said  to  the  men  about  Armour  and  Co.  after 
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Cudahy  went  out,  that  if  they  wanted  to  get  on  their  ear 
and  quit,  the  quicker  they  did  it,  the  better  it  would  suit 
the  "old  man"  as  he  would  come  up  and  kill  the  cattle 
himself,  if  necessary.  Undoubtedly  I  have  been  built  on 
this  kind  of  a  platform,  and  with  this  kind  of  a  spirit,  and 
I  mention  this  so  that  perhaps  you  may  in  your  way 
act  somewhat  after  this  same  fundamental  principle. 

This  thinking  you  can  run  the  business  without  head 
men  doesn't  want  to  be  done  on  a  bulldog  principle,  but  it 
wants  good  brains  back  of  it,  that  it  can  readily  be  carried 
out.  That  has  always  been  the  strong  plank  in  my  plat- 
form, that  I  always  felt  full  of  resources,  i.e.,  I  could 
when  occasion  arose  do  anything  that  was  necessary  to 
overcome  difficulties  and  overcome  almost  any  obstacle 
that  turned  up.  I  always  felt  within  myself  resourceful 
and  inherently  strong.  That  is  very  necessary  in  anybody 
managing  a  large  concern,  and  I  say  this  to  you  as  a  little 
matter  of  advice,  but  you  don't  want  to  do  it  in  any  pig- 
headed way.  You  want  to  be  sure  you  are  competent  and 
that  you  understand  yourself,  so  that  if  occasion  arises 
and  you  undertake  to  do  anything,  you  will  be  perfectly 
able  to  carry  it  through. 

I  have  always  felt,  and  I  think  it  always  has  been 
understood  by  my  head  men,  that  if  any  of  them  were  let 
out,  or  if  any  of  them  resigned,  that  they  never  would  be 
taken  back  again,  and  you  should  study  this  principle 
and  have  it  well  imbued  in  your  platform.  If  the  men 
about  you  think  they  can  get  back  at  any  time  they  want 
to  by  a  little  missionary  work  through  themselves  or  some- 
body else,  or  if  they  feel  they  can  easily  get  at  your  soft 
side,  you  will  never  have  any  sort  of  respect  or  authority 
that  is  necessary  to  conduct  a  large  business.  I  have  always 
said  to  any  of  my  men  that  I  was  glad  to  see  them  go  into 
business  and  very  glad  to  see  them  do  better.  Whenever 
they  could  go  into  business  for  themselves,  they  would  go 
with  my  best  wishes,  and  perhaps  my  helping  hand.  But 
when  anyone  left  me  for  cause,  they  need  never  apply  to 
me  to  be  reinstated.  Consequently  no  one  has  ever  resigned 
with  me  unless  he  meant  it,  as  no  fellow  would  ever  re- 
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sign  on  me  the  second  time.  And  unless  you  have  this  prin- 
ciple pretty  well  imbued  in  your  platform,  you  will  have 
any  number  of  resignations  turning  up  most  any  time.  But 
if  it  is  known  you  are  resourceful  yourself,  and  inherently 
strong  yourself,  so  that  you  can  take  care  of  the  business 
without  the  help  of  any  particular  individual,  you  will 
have  no  trouble  with  men  resigning  or  leaving,  unless  they 
are  the  kind  that  you  do  not  care  to  keep. 

I  mention  this  to  you  as  a  little  matter  of  advice,  as  I 
think  you  need  a  little  backbone  in  your  makeup.  But  in 
feeling  that  you  can  get  along  without  any  particular  man 
about  you,  you  want  to  have  that  feeling  built  on  intelli- 
gence and  not,  as  I  have  said  before,  out  of  bulldog 
tenacity.  When  you  feel  that  you  can  fully  take  care  of 
yourself,  without  the  help  of  any  particular  man,  you 
want  to  be  master  of  the  situation.  As  much  as  I  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  my  men,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
but  what  I  felt  I  could  get  along  without  anyone  of  them 
in  an  emergency,  and  it  is  probably  that  very  feeling  that 
has  made  me  a  success  in  handling  men.  I  have  always  had 
an  inherent  feeling  I  could  take  care  of  myself  under 
most  any  conditions. 

As  an  illustration,  in  my  early  life  I  left  the  business  of 
the  packing  house  almost  entirely  to  Cudahy,  as  it  wasn't 
convenient  for  me  to  do  otherwise,  as  I  was  doing  so 
much  trading  that  my  mind  was  well  occupied  downtown, 
but  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave,  I  didn't  feel  the 
least  bit  uneasy  about  my  ability  to  take  care  of  the  firm. 
I  simply  use  this  illustration,  and  you  should  feel  that 
you  are  resourceful  enough,  so  that  under  most  any  trying 
circumstances,  you  could  go  right  along  without  the 
services  of  any  of  our  head  men. 

But  first  of  all  you  must  have  it  understood  and  im- 
bued into  all  the  men  about  you  that  when  a  man  leaves 
you  for  cause,  he  never  will  be  taken  back  again.  I  say 
this  because  recently  there  have  been  some  things  taking 
place  at  the  packing  house,  which  tend  greatly  to  weaken 
the  management  in  the  minds  of  the  men  generally.  If  a 
man  leaves  for  sickness  or  for  any  natural  cause,  then  of 
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course  this  rule  would  not  apply,  but  when  anyone  leaves 
through  friction  or  cause,  his  reinstatement  should  never 
be  considered.  This  very  backbone  of  mine  has  kept 
Haughey  from  resigning.  He  used  to  resign  every  week 
under  Webster,  but  Haughey  fully  understands  that  he 
will  never  resign  with  me  but  once  while  I  am  able  to  be 
near  the  machine.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  but  what  you 
will  have  plenty  of  resignations  from  him  during  my 
absence.  . .  . 

You  of  course  want  to  be  good  and  kind  to  your  men. 
You  don't  want  to  be  stuck  on  any  of  them,  but  simply 
just  with  them.  You  certainly  must  permeate  the  concern 
from  one  end  to  the  other  that  you  are  not  dependent  on 
any  one,  two  or  three  men  to  keep  the  business  afloat, 
but  that  you  can  float  it  yourself,  even  if  you  are  left  with- 
out any  of  them.  I  say  this  much  as  I  feel  there  is  a  feel- 
ing around  among  the  concern  that  the  young  element  isn't 
as  resourceful  or  as  strong  in  its  determination  as  the 
"old  man"  has  been;  but  you  can  cultivate  this  greatly  and 
improve  on  it  a  great  deal  by  having  it  on  your  mind.  But 
the  action  of  reinstating  men  that  have  been  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  concern  has  done  very  much  to  weaken  the 
respect  the  men  generally  would  have  for  the  manage- 
ment. I  don't  say  this  to  harrow  up  any  past  matter,  but 
I  do  say  it,  so  that  it  never  will  occur  again. 

Most  of  Armour's  life  as  an  industrialist  coincided  with 
a  militant  labor  movement  in  the  United  States.  Trade- 
unionism  began  to  revive  in  the  United  States  immedi- 
ately after  Appomattox.  It  had  been  more  or  less  merged 
in  Jacksonian  democracy  from  1830  until  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Civil  War,  but  the  triumph  of  the 
industrialists  in  that  struggle  and  the  advance  of  large- 
scale  production  in  the  war  serving  industries  made  its 
reemergence  inevitable. 

Many  of  the  most  vigorous  craft  unions  now  in  exist- 
ence were  born  between  1865  and  the  panic  of  1873.  The 
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first  attempt  to  form  a  national  organization  was  the 
National  Labor  Union  of  1866.  Many  of  the  early 
organizers  were  German  emigres  inspired  by  socialist 
doctrine.  Some  had  been  members  of  Marx's  first  Inter- 
nationale. 

However,  the  first  major  strike  which  seriously  affected 
Armour's  business  was  the  great  but  sporadic  and  almost 
leaderless  struggle  of  1877,  which  assumed  a  revolu- 
tionary aspect  in  Chicago  and  closed  down  all  business, 
that  of  the  packers  included. 

Following  the  panic  of  1873  there  had  been  a  ruthless 
drive  throughout  the  nation  to  reduce  wage  rates  and 
crush  trades-unionism.  There  was  no  national  organiza- 
tion or  federation  of  labor  to  combat  it.  The  organiza- 
tion which  afterward  became  the  Knights  of  Labor  had 
been  formed  secretly  in  Philadelphia  in  1869  and  at  first 
did  not  even  have  a  name  but  used  a  code  symbol  to 
identify  itself,  either  5  X's  or  5  stars.  The  Knights  of 
Labor  were  not  large  or  powerful  enough  to  have  any 
effect  on  the  strike  of  1877,  which  was  more  of  a  stampede 
than  a  strike  in  the  beginning. 

The  match  which  lit  the  fuse  was  a  wage  reduction  of 
10  per  cent  ordered  for  July  1,  1877,  by  the  redoubtable 
Tom  Scott,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Other 
railroads  followed  Scott's  lead.  This  reduction,  coming 
on  the  heels  of  many  others,  produced  fierce  resentment 
but  no  open  opposition  until  late  in  the  month.  A  train 
crew  bringing  their  train  into  the  division  yards  at  Mar- 
tinsburg,  West  Virginia,  left  their  train  and  dramatically 
announced  that  they  had  just  as  soon  starve  while  idle  as 
while  working.  This  news  sent  all  over  the  country  by 
discontented  telegraph  operators,  electrified  the  resent- 
ful workers  everywhere,  and  within  a  few  days  the  indus- 
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try  of  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi 
River  was  virtually  at  a  standstill.  The  greatest  struggle 
occurred  at  Pittsburgh,  where  the  local  militia  refused  to 
fire  on  the  strikers.  Militia  units  brought  in  from  other 
cities  were  defeated  by  the  hastily  organized  strikers,  who 
killed  many  of  them  and  burned  all  railway  property  in 
which  they  had  taken  refuge.  The  regular  army  was 
required  to  suppress  virtual  insurrection  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Baltimore. 

The  movement  spread  to  Chicago  on  July  23rd,  and 
there  found  leadership  in  the  person  of  Albert  Parsons. 
A  mass-meeting  was  called  at  his  instigation  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Monday,  July  23rd,  on  what  was  then  Market 
Square,  between  Washington,  Madison,  and  Market 
streets  and  the  river.  The  following  day  mobs  marched 
down  Canal  street  warning  all  workers  to  quit  work  and 
although  the  police  dispersed  them,  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing Chicago  industry  was  prostrated,  including  the  stock- 
yards. 

There  followed  a  hasty  mobilization  of  two  regiments 
of  the  Illinois  militia,  Holden's  veteran  battery  and  other 
units  with  large  numbers  of  Union  veterans  sworn  in  as 
special  police.  Five  strikers  were  killed  at  the  Burlington 
roundhouse  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  evening  of  Thursday,  July  26th,  that  the  troops 
moved  on  the  strikers.  By  that  time  United  States  regu- 
lars had  arrived,  including  units  of  the  Fifth  cavalry, 
hastily  recalled  from  an  Indian  campaign.  In  a  few  hours 
order  was  restored,  and  members  of  the  "upper  classes," 
to  use  the  contemporary  newspaper  phrase,  who  had  left 
town  began  to  return.  These  did  not  include  Armour,  who 
had  not  left. 

The  seriousness  of  this  spontaneous  uprising  is  best 
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attested  by  the  letter  that  John  Sherman,  then  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Treasury,  wrote  on  August  6th,  to 
Charles  F.  Conant,  fiscal  agent  of  the  Treasury  in 
London,  who  was  helping  to  carry  out  the  treasury  re- 
funding operations  of  that  year.  This  John  Sherman 
was  the  brother  of  Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman, 
not  John  Sherman  founder  of  the  stock  yards. 

You  can  safely  say  to  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  that  the 
strikes  have  been  totally  disconnected  with  the  govern- 
ment, but  grow  purely  out  of  a  contest  between  the  man- 
agers of  the  leading  lines  of  railway  and  their  employes 
as  to  rates  of  pay. 

The  railroad  companies  have,  for  several  years,  com- 
peted with  each  other  in  a  very  improvident  and  reckless 
way,  and  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  carrying 
freight  for  less  than  cost.  This  has  caused  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  net  income  of  roads,  has  led  to  the  loss  of 
dividends,  and  now  to  the  reduction  of  wages  of  em- 
ployes to  rates  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  life.  Hence 
the  strikes. 

The  government  has  been  appealed  to  by  both  rail- 
roads and  strikers,  by  states  and  by  cities,  for  relief,  and 
has  promptly  extended  it  in  every  proper  case,  and  with- 
out shedding  blood  has  in  every  case  suppressed  the  riot, 
and  maintained  the  peace,  so  that  the  government  is 
really  stronger  by  reason  of  these  unfortunate  events, 
than  before. 

Although  the  strike  passed  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen, 
the  tornado  left  trouble  in  its  wake  for  the  packers. 
Angered  by  the  use  of  armed  forces  against  them  and 
impressed  with  their  helplessness,  many  groups  of  workers 
began  to  organize.  The  Knights  of  Labor  definitely 
emerged  from  cover  and  by  1880  was  enjoying  almost 
mushroom  growth. 
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In  1879,  a  successful  packing-house  strike  led  to  an 
increase  of  wages  in  all  the  Chicago  establishments  along 
Halsted  Street  and  "Archey  Road,"  where  about  one- 
half  of  the  packing  business  was  being  done.  This  strike 
began  in  the  Libby,  McNeil  and  the  Underwood  plants. 
In  1 88 1,  the  packers  in  concert  ordered  a  general  wage 
slash  among  the  skilled  men,  who  were  then  paid  by  the 
week.  The  cut  ordered  was  from  $27.50  to  $24  a  week, 
and  was  promptly  met  by  a  strike  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Although  there  were  minor  disturbances,  no  major  in- 
dustrial struggle  rocked  the  Yards  until  1886,  when  the 
newly  formed  United  Butchers  &  Packing  House 
Workers,  organized  under  the  Knights  of  Labor,  went 
out  demanding  an  eight-hour  day.  This  strike  was  won, 
but  the  gains  were  lost  by  a  general  stampede  of  the 
workers  into  the  great  general  strike  for  a  universal  eight- 
hour  day,  which  led  to  bloody  riots  at  the  McCormick 
reaper  works.  On  May  4th  police  attacks  on  the  Mc- 
Cormick strikers  led  to  the  calling  of  the  famous  Hay- 
market  mass-meeting  and  the  bomb-throwing  which  gave 
rise  to  a  controversy  that  is  still  going  on.  Despite 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  so-called  "Haymarket 
anarchists/'  the  strike  at  the  stock-yards  was  not  broken 
until  the  following  December,  when  the  packers  rescinded 
the  eight-hour  day  won  in  the  first  strike  of  1886,  and 
restored  a  ten-hour  basic  working  day. 

The  second  strike  began  in  the  Armour  plant,  when  the 
Knights  of  Labor  walked  out  and  the  militia  had  to  be 
called  out  to  protect  the  Armour  properties.  The  struggle 
was  marked  by  mass  picketing  and  sporadic  riots,  mostly 
around  the  Armour  plant.  The  bitterness  of  the  fight  and 
Armour's  part  in  it  are  attested  by  rumors  which  were 
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widespread  shortly  before  the  strike  was  finally  broken, 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  poison  Armour.  In- 
vestigation fails  to  disclose  any  danger  more  serious  than 
possible  nervous  indigestion  from  the  strain  of  the  long 
fight.  Armour  was  back  at  his  desk  in  a  few  days  pre- 
paring a  bull  drive  in  pork  on  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  prologue  of  the  labor  tragedy  of  1886  which  so 
long  embittered  life  in  Chicago,  especially  "Back  of  the 
Yards,"  had  been  enacted  a  full  year  before. 

The  offices  of  Armour  and  Co.  had  been  moved  from 
the  Yards  to  the  Home  Insurance  Building  on  LaSalle 
Street  in  May  1885  following  the  opening  of  the  new 
Board  of  Trade  building  that  spring.  The  banquet  at  that 
opening  was  described  as  "Lucullan"  by  the  financial 
news  writers.  They  wrote  the  story  inside  the  building, 
but  unfortunately  there  was  a  Spartacus  in  the  streets  out- 
side. The  labor  movement  in  Chicago  had  been  becoming 
more  bitter  and  passionate  ever  since  the  great  strike  of 
1877,  and  it  was  now  moving  swiftly  to  the  tragedy  of 
Haymarket  Square.  Karl  Marx  had  moved  the  head- 
quarters of  the  first  Internationale  to  New  York  shortly 
after.the  collapse  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871,  but  even 
Marx  was  too  much  to  the  right  for  the  most  aggressive 
labor  leaders  of  that  time.  For  the  moment  the  spearhead 
of  the  American  labor  movement  in  Chicago  was  domi- 
nated by  followers  of  Marx's  great  anarchist  enemy,  the 
Russian,  Michael  Bakunin. 

A  meeting  of  anarchists  was  called  at  Market  and 
Randolph  Streets  on  the  evening  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
opening,  with  the  hope  of  later  moving  en  masse  against 
the  "grand  temple  of  usury,  gamblers  and  cut-throatism." 
Albert  Parsons  and  Samuel  Fielden  were  the  speakers  on 
a  hastily  improvised  stand,  on  which  floated  a  huge  red 
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and  a  huge  black  banner,  the  latter  supposed  to  symbolize 
starvation. 

Roared  Fielden:  "One  of  the  Board  of  Trade  thieves 
went  on  the  Board  and  came  off  in  twenty-four  hours  with 
one  million  dollars!  Where  did  he  get  it?" 

"Stole  it  from  us,"  his  hearers  screamed. 

"Destroy  from  the  earth  every  unproductive  member 
of  society,"  pleaded  Fielden.  "Buy  a  Colt  revolver,  a 
Winchester  rifle  and  ten  pounds  of  dynamite,"  Parsons 
urged.  (And  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  powers  of  a 
Colt  and  a  Winchester,  having  faced  both  plenty  of  times 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  Army.) 

The  crowd  then  started  for  the  Board  of  Trade, 
escorted  by  police  and  watched  by  the  Pinkertons,  already 
trusted  mercenary  guardians  of  the  new  industrialism  that 
Allan  Pinkerton,  an  abolitionist  and  underground  rail- 
road operator,  unwittingly  had  helped  to  give  such  a  start 
in  the  Civil  War.  The  banqueters  inside  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  the  noise  and  the 
toasts  were  utterly  triumphant,  while  the  police  out  in  the 
streets  fought  off  the  half-crazed  men  and  women,  silenced 
their  band  and  hustled  their  women  flag  bearers  down  an 
alley. 

Armour  had  been  hard-boiled  in  dealing  with  labor.  He 
had  a  hard-boiled  labor  movement  with  which  to  deal. 
Although  there  were  minor  outbreaks  throughout  1887, 
organized  labor  in  Armour's  plants  and  in  the  packing 
business  generally  was  crushed  by  Christmas  Day,  1886. 
No  serious  strike  anywhere  in  the  packing  industry  is 
recorded  after  that  until  1893,  but  tne  business  of  the 
packers  at  several  points  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
railroad  strikes.  In  August  1890,  the  switchmen  at  the 
Chicago  Union  Stock  Yards  struck  and  caused  the  lay  off 
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of  4,000  butchers  and  other  workers  in  the  packing- 
plants.  Chicago  was  little  affected  by  the  strikes  of  1893; 
the  struggles  centered  in  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  smaller 
centers.  As  a  result  of  these  strikes  and  the  panic  condi- 
tions of  1893,  most  of  the  time  workers  in  those  packing 
centers  were  reduced  from  weekly  to  hourly  rates  of  pay. 
The  comparative  immunity  of  the  Chicago  stock-yards 
from  the  labor  troubles  of  1893  was  partly  due  to  the 
tremendous  oversupply  of  floating  labor  attracted  there 
by  the  World's  Fair  and  left  in  the  wake  of  the  great 
show.  Undoubtedly  Armour's  borrowing  of  gold  in  Eng- 
land in  order  to  meet  his  pay-rolls  at  Chicago  also  had 
a  pacific  influence  in  a  year  when  money  was  so  scarce. 
But  as  the  panic  of  1893  deepened  into  the  depression  of 
1894,  labor  trouble  again  developed.  The  packing  indus- 
try was  a  natural  breeding  ground  for  strife  anyway, 
with  its  thirty  sorts  of  labor,  twenty  rates  of  pay  and  its 
employment  of  two-thirds  unskilled  labor  with  a  few 
cheap  skilled  hands  planted  among  the  men  and  paid  a  bit 
more  to  act  as  pacemakers. 

The  proportion  of  unskilled  labor  in  the  industry  con- 
stantly was  increasing  as  it  was  more  completely  mech- 
anized, which  threatened  the  older  workers'  jobs  and  in- 
creased their  anxiety.  In  1884,  5  men  at  the  stock-yards 
customarily  killed  800  cattle  in  ten  hours.  They  earned 
45  cents  an  hour,  which  meant  that  one  man  killed  16 
steers  for  45  cents.  In  1894,  4  men  customarily  killed 
1,200  cattle  in  ten  hours.  Wages  had  been  reduced  to  40 
cents  an  hour,  which  meant  that  one  man  was  killing  30 
steers  for  40  cents.  The  speed-up  in  other  lines  was  in 
proportion,  and  the  time  was  not  far  off  when  one  man 
would  be  sticking  350  pigs  in  one  hour. 

Although  the  stock-yards  strikes  of  1894  may  be  con- 
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sidered  a  by-product  of  the  great  Pullman  and  American 
Railway  Union  struggle  led  by  Eugene  V.  Debs,  condi- 
tions within  the  packing  industry  had  been  pointing  up  to 
it  for  years.  The  men  in  the  packing-plants  went  out 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  railroad  workers,  who 
struck  in  response  to  Debs'  general  strike  call.  The  stock- 
yards workers  were  hastily  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Railway  Union,  the  only  "industrial 
union"  which  ever  attained  any  considerable  footing  on 
the  American  railroads.  They  used  the  name  of  the  old 
United  Butchers  &  Packing  House  Workers  of  America, 
but  were  no  longer  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
The  official  "casus  belli"  was  the  general  pay  cut  decreed 
by  the  packers  in  1894  as  an  aftermath  of  the  panic  of 

1893. 

Although  the  A.  R.  U.  strike  was  seen  by  everybody  to 
be  a  losing  struggle  after  President  Cleveland  sent  Fed- 
eral troops  to  the  Chicago  railroad  yards  and  put  down 
the  rioting  and  burning,  the  men  were  on  the  point  of 
winning  the  packing-house  strike  at  one  time  because 
Gustavus  Swift  was  in  a  tight  spot.  Despite  his  masterful 
handling  of  the  bankers  in  1893,  the  strike  of  1894  found 
Swift  weak  and  some  of  his  pay-roll  checks  were  being 
turned  down  at  the  tellers'  windows.  Swift  called  in  a 
committee  of  the  butchers  to  settle  the  strike,  and  Nelson 
Morris  was  willing  to  go  along  with  him.  But  Armour 
was  adamant  against  any  settlement  and  there  was  no 
prospect  of  peace  unless  he  consented  to  go  along  with 
Swift  and  Morris. 

The  strike  of  1894  finally  was  crushed  by  the  importa- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  Negro  strike  breakers,  virtually 
the  debut  of  that  race  into  the  industry.  It  is  not  hard  to 
see  here  a  consequence  of  Armour's  liking  for  the  colored 
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man  which  is  always  noted  by  his  old  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

Commenting  on  the  strike  of  1894  and  Armour's  re- 
fusal to  settle,  an  old  labor  leader  who  was  then  starting 
life  in  the  Yards  as  a  mere  boy,  says  that  it  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  men  that  for  all  his  "proud  and  domineer- 
ing" spirit,  Armour  was  a  better  fellow  than  Swift.  "He 
was  known  to  be  individually  kind — not  the  sort  of  man 
to  keep  on  pushing  a  fellow  down  after  he  had  the  best  of 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  after  Swift  got  on  his  financial 
feet  he  became  the  greatest  labor  crusher  of  them  all." 
There  were  several  instances  of  packing  strikes  after- 
ward in  which  the  local  Armour  manager  had  to  guarantee 
the  performance  of  settlement  agreements  made  by  minor 
executives  of  other  packing  companies.  The  men  simply 
had  more  confidence  in  Armour  than  in  some  other  bosses 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal. 

With  the  incursion  from  the  South  the  parade  of 
nations  through  Packingtown  was  coming  to  its  polyglot 
climax.  Between  1880  and  1886  the  Yards  were  almost 
wholly  manned  by  Irish,  Americans,  and  Germans,  with 
a  few  Scotch.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the  Irish  and 
Americans  began  quitting  the  Yards.  The  Poles  swarmed 
in  after  the  strike  of  1886.  By  1894  the  unskilled  labor 
was  almost  wholly  Polish,  until  it  was  displaced  by  the 
Negro  strike  breakers.  But  only  a  few  of  these  were  re- 
tained in  the  industry  after  the  strike,  and  shortly  after- 
ward the  Czechs  began  their  invasion  of  Packingtown. 
The  Lithuanians  came  in  1895,  the  Slovaks  in  1896. 

In  part  these  migrations  were  natural  outflows  from 
a  crowded  continent  to  a  newer  land.  But  much  of  the 
immigration  was  deliberately  promoted  by  great  indus- 
trialists including  the  packers.  The  purpose  was  not  only 
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to  obtain  cheaper  labor,  but  to  prevent  unionization  by- 
displacing  experienced  and  perhaps  disillusioned  employees 
with  greenhorns  unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
earlier  comers,  who  might  have  been  contaminated  by 
contacts  with  union  organizers. 

The  labor  agencies  which  brought  these  raw  recruits  to 
Packingtown  knew  what  the  packers  wanted  and  searched 
eastern  and  southern  Europe  for  the  goods  desired. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  "labor  relations  men,"  although 
they  had  no  such  high-sounding  titles  in  those  days,  to 
keep  the  races  and  nationalities  apart  after  working  hours, 
and  to  foment  suspicion,  rivalry  and  even  enmity  among 
such  groups.  The  packers  did  it.  Everybody  did  it.  The 
direct  responsibility  of  Philip  D.  Armour,  Gustavus  F. 
Swift,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  men  like  them  is  impossible 
to  estimate.  They  did  not  have  to  direct  it.  All  they  had 
to  do  was  to  wink  at  it. 

Armour  did  not  live  to  see  the  wind-up  of  this  "wan- 
dering of  the  nations"  with  which  he  had  so  much  to  do; 
between  1903  and  1904  the  Yards  received  great  num- 
bers of  Slavs  of  all  tribes  fleeing  from  Russia  because  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Packingtown  had  become  a  series 
of  closed  communities  of  race  and  church.  Of  the  newer 
immigration,  however,  it  was  notable  that  the  Italians 
and  Greeks  shunned  the  Yards. 

However,  the  last  three  years  of  Armour's  life  were 
among  the  most  peaceful  in  the  history  of  packing.  There 
had  been  a  little  strike  of  Chicago  sheep  butchers  in  1898 
and  another  by  the  leg  breakers  and  foot  skinners  at 
Omaha  in  the  same  year,  followed  by  almost  complete 
calm  in  1899,  1900,  and  1901. 

It  was  in  these  peaceful  years,  however,  that  the  most 
powerful  and  permanent  union  that  ever  functioned  in 
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the  packing  industry,  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America,  the  present  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  packing  industry  unit,  was  built 
up  to  considerable  strength  after  its  founding  in  1898. 
Although  the  fortunes  of  the  Amalgamated  have  been 
variable  indeed,  and  at  times  even  desperate,  it  has  never 
lost  its  grip  entirely.  From  the  first  it  was  confronted  with 
the  ticklish  problem  of  organizing  the  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workers  of  the  packing  houses  into  one  unit, 
although  their  interests  were  often  conflicting  and  there 
was  a  constant  trend  toward  the  displacement  of  skilled 
labor  by  machines  operated  by  unskilled  men. 

The  butcher's  trade  is  a  most  ancient  craft,  and  despite 
defeats  of  organized  labor  in  strikes,  the  more  cunning 
killers  and  cutters  possessed  and  kept  a  certain  power  in 
the  industry  from  its  primitive  days  of  simple  slaughter, 
cutting,  salting  and  smoking,  and  pickling.  It  was  not 
until  1904  that  the  power  of  the  skilled  workers  in  the 
Yards  was  really  broken.  That  strike,  however,  was  the 
logical  end  of  policies,  in  the  inauguration  and  carrying 
out  of  which  Armour  had  so  great  a  part.  It  was  called  to 
enforce  a  demand  for  a  minimum  wage  of  20  cents  per 
hour  for  the  unskilled  labor  of  the  Yards.  Actually  it 
was  a  strike  of  the  skilled  workers  of  the  older  migra- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  unorganized  common  labor,  to  per- 
fect the  complete  unionization  of  an  industry,  something 
not  exactly  usual  in  the  annals  of  the  American  labor 
movement. 

Negro  strike  breakers  once  again  played  the  decisive 
role  in  the  struggle,  and  this  time  the  colored  workers 
were  retained  in  the  industry.  Many  are  still  employed 
although  they  were  hard  pressed  after  the  World  War  by 
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a  tremendous  influx  of  Mexican  labor,  which  tapered  off 
speedily,  however,  in  the  depression  of  1929. 

There  have  been  many  investigations  of  Packingtown 
and  of  labor  relations  at  the  yards.  The  packers  have 
never  had  a  reputation  for  being  easy  or  generous  em- 
ployers, although  great  sums  have  been  spent  on  the  im- 
provement of  working  conditions  by  the  companies  in 
Armour's  time  and  since.  Much  of  this  improvement  was 
a  part  of  the  general  effort  to  promote  greater  cleanliness 
in  the  slaughtering  and  packing  processes  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  goods.  Nevertheless,  it  redounded  to 
the  benefit  of  the  wage  earners. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  packers  were  at  any  time 
in  their  history  harder  taskmasters  than  their  contempo- 
raries in  the  basic  industries.  Because  packing  is  essentially 
a  dis-assembly  process,  in  which  natural  products  are 
taken  apart  and  prepared  for  various  uses,  its  labor  costs 
can  never  be  reduced  as  much  as  in  industries  where  the 
trend  is  toward  automatic  assembly.  Where  labor  costs 
per  unit  of  product  are  high,  bargaining  over  the  price 
of  labor  is  bound  to  be  keen.  It  is  quite  apt  to  be  tough, 
too.  Butchers  do  not  wear  velvet  gloves. 


Brains  always  have  and  always  will  command  the  highest  market 
value. 

P.    D.    A. 
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It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  wheat  pit 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was  the  economic  pivot 
of  America  from  the  depression  of  1873  to  the  dawn  of 
the  twentieth  century.  The  course  of  wheat  prices  made 
possible  the  resumption  of  gold  payments  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  1879,  but  from  that  time  until  the  en- 
actment of  the  Gold  Standard  Act  of  1900,  the  financial 
base  was  dynamic,  not  stable.  It  teetered  and  tottered 
with  the  wheat  market. 

From  1879  until  shortly  before  his  death  in  1901, 
Armour  was  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  pit,  but  most 
of  his  deals  were  decisive  rather  than  spectacular.  He 
preferred  to  direct  his  campaigns  from  a  dug-out  far  to 
the  rear,  while  leaving  the  spotlight  to  "Old  Hutch"  and 
other  plungers. 

Nevertheless,  the  greatest  pit  story  of  all  time  has 
Armour  as  its  Nemesis;  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
was  in  practically  all  of  the  great  market  movements  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  Even  to-day  trading  on  the  ex- 
changes retains  some  of  its  ancient  confidential  "clubbi- 


ness." 
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"P.D."  was  the  despair  of  reporters.  Charles  H. 
Dennis,  dean  of  Chicago  newspaper  men  and  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  was  one  of  the  best 
news  hawks  of  his  day,  but  he  says  that  all  he  ever  got 
out  of  "P.D."  was  something  like  this:  "Why,  I'm  just  a 
butcher  trying  to  go  to  heaven."  Around  the  board  to- 
day, as  at  the  Yards,  "P.D."  myths  "lose  no  fat  in  the 
telling."  On  another  occasion,  when  questioned  by  a  re- 
porter, Armour,  citing  a  well-known  religious  paper, 
declared  it  his  favorite  and  all  he  would  discuss  with  the 
news  hawk  was  the  relative  merit  of  church  and  secular 
journalism.  James  O'Donnell  Bennett,  now  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  tells  of  a  carefully  prepared  approach  to  an  in- 
terview with  Armour,  who  said,  "Young  man,  I  will  give 
you  a  ham;  I  never  give  interviews." 

George  H.  Seaverns,  no  mean  figure  in  the  commercial 
life  of  Chicago  himself,  told  how  Armour  called  him  to 
his  office  one  day,  and  after  closing  the  door  and  putting 
on  all  the  scenery  of  secrecy,  told  him  to  buy  wheat,  and 
never  to  breathe  the  tip  to  a  living  soul.  Seaverns  mort- 
gaged everything  but  the  children's  toys,  and  bought  wheat 
— with  the  usual  denouement.  After  the  bottom  had 
dropped  out  of  the  market  Armour  called  him  again  and 
asked  him  how  much  he  had  lost.  He  then  wrote  out  a 
check  for  the  full  amount.  "George,"  he  remarked  to  his 
unwitting  decoy,  "I  knew  you'd  tell." 

Armour  had  been  a  grain  trader  at  Milwaukee.  He  was 
in  the  Chicago  trade,  directly  or  though  his  brother 
Joseph,  either  in  provisions  or  in  grain  before  he  came  to 
that  city.  He  was  associated  with  John  R.  Benzley  and 
others  in  buying  a  site  for  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
building  right  after  the  great  fire  of  1871.  That  syndicate 
sold  its  holdings  to  the  Board  for  $40,000  and  the  city 
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gave  all  of  LaSalle  Street  between  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren  to  the  institution.  This  transaction  undoubtedly  was 
in  the  orthodox  aldermanic  manner  of  the  day. 

When  the  United  States  came  out  of  the  Civil  War, 
heavily  indebted  to  Europe,  nothing  but  high  prices  for 
wheat  and  other  farm  produce  could  check  the  constant 
drain  of  gold  from  the  new  world  to  the  old.  In  1867,  the 
price  of  wheat  in  the  Chicago  pit  reached  $2.85  a  bushel. 
Even  in  England,  then  on  the  gold  standard,  the  average 
price  in  1867  and  1868  was  $2  a  bushel.  But  between  1867 
and  the  time  Armour  came  to  Chicago  in  1875,  the  area 
in  the  United  States  devoted  to  grain  culture  increased 
more  than  a  third,  and  within  three  years  after  UP.D." 
arrived  in  Chicago  that  area  expanded  from  86,287,648 
acres  to  100,283,160.  Over  the  same  period  the  yield  of 
the  five  principal  grain  crops  increased  from  1,320,- 
236,000  bushels  to  2,290,008,000.  Prices  began  to  sag 
as  early  as  1872  and  dropped  rapidly  after  the  panic  of 
1873.  The  long  trend  was  downward  during  Armour's 
most  active  years  as  a  trader.  A  series  of  bumper  crops 
in  the  United  States  coinciding  with  deficient  crops  and 
even  famine  in  Europe,  raised  prices  enough  at  critical 
times  to  check  the  flow  of  gold  to  Europe.  The  United 
States  was  enabled  to  become  a  gold  standard  nation  after 
1879,  although  its  position  was  under  constant  threat 
almost  to  the  day  of  Armour's  death. 

Most  of  history  can  be  written  in  terms  of  wheat  and 
gold.  But  there  is  no  period  of  which  that  can  be  said  with 
such  accuracy  as  that  in  which  Armour  traded.  The  Chi- 
cago market  not  only  set  the  price  of  the  world's  bread, 
but  was  the  master  gear  of  the  American  economic  ma- 
chine. That  Armour  was  a  successful  trader  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  probate  of  his  estate  proves  that.  His  sue- 
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cess  must  be  attributed  to  that  same  capacity  for  observa- 
tion, inquiry  and  correct  synthesis  which  served  him  so 
well  in  his  other  lines. 

Of  course,  some  men  called  him  a  speculator,  but  he 
was  that  only  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  word.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  quick  turns  like  "Old  Hutch"  and  a  few 
temporarily  successful  operators  of  that  type,  and  he 
never  ran  with  the  crowd  as  do  the  small  fry  who  dash 
themselves  to  pieces  on  all  exchanges.  In  the  sense  that  he 
was  willing  to  bet  on  his  foresight  "P.D."  was  not  only 
a  speculator,  but  called  himself  one.  After  his  death 
Gustavus  Swift,  who  was  fully  employed  with  packing, 
said: 

He  was  exactly  what  he  claimed  for  himself,  a  born 
speculator,  and  coupled  with  the  power  to  speculate  safely 
he  had  the  great  faculty  of  being  able  to  keep  a  great 
number  of  irons  in  the  fire  all  the  time.  Mr.  Armour's  at- 
tention to  the  details  of  his  vast  business  was  marvelous 
to  me  when  examples  of  it  would  come  to  my  notice,  and 
to  that  can  be  attributed  much  of  his  success. 

It  was  a  saying  in  the  establishment  of  Gustavus  that  "we 
are  Swift  but  they  Armour." 

The  most  important  detail  to  which  any  man  can  pay 
attention  in  the  fast  and  ruthless  combat  of  the  commod- 
ity exchanges  is  the  money  supply.  John  Cudahy,  after 
thirty  years  of  grain  market  contacts  with  "P.D."  and 
after  big  deals  on  his  own  account  in  the  pit,  said  of  him: 

He  had  the  greatest  horror  of  a  money  panic.  I  have 
known  him  to  borrow  great  amounts  of  money  from  all 
sources  imaginable  when  he  had  even  the  slightest  inti- 
mation that  there  would  be  a  panic.  I  do  not  believe  he 
ever  was  caught  short  of  funds  in  time  of  need.  On  the 
contrary,  he  always  had  a  greater  amount  of  money  on 
hand  than  was  necessary. 
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That,  of  course,  must  be  qualified  by  the  fact  that  the 
packing  business  was  growing  so  fast,  until  the  start  of 
the  20th  century,  that  there  was  little  possibility  of 
"P.D."  being  drowned  in  too  much  liquidity  of  assets. 
There  were  plenty  of  places  to  put  the  money  and  he  was 
never  at  a  loss  to  find  them. 

Arthur  Meeker,  who  knew  the  inside  of  many  of  his 
chief's  deals,  draws  the  real  distinction.  Primarily  Armour 
was  a  grain  merchant,  just  as  he  was  a  merchant  of  hams 
and  lard.  Armour  died  with  his  personal  fortune  at  peak 
but,  as  Meeker  declared:  "All  the  great  plungers  with 
whom  he  dealt  on  one  side  or  the  other  died  broke. " 

The  characteristic  of  a  great  Armour  deal  was  similar 
to  that  of  a  Napoleonic  battle.  Just  when  the  "allies"  of 
the  pit  thought  they  had  the  old  man  flanked  and  sur- 
rounded with  their  battalions  of  futures,  he  would  crush 
those  lines  of  paper  contracts  with  millions  of  bushels  of 
real  wheat.  Because  he  dealt  in  grain,  Armour  built  ele- 
vators to  hold  grain.  They  were  the  largest  elevators  in 
the  world.  Armour's  acquisition  of  elevators  was  pri- 
marily to  build  up  his  business  as  a  grain  merchant,  but  it 
also  gave  him  a  tremendous  leverage  in  speculative  battles. 
It  helps  to  account  for  the  fact  that  some  of  Armour's 
most  spectacular  deals  were  on  the  bear  side,  despite  his 
bullish  outlook  on  American  business  as  a  long  time 
proposition. 

Many  of  the  great  bull  movements  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  were  inspired  by  the  hope  of  cornering 
the  market  or  squeezing  short  sellers,  because  of  tem- 
porary shortages  of  storage  facilities  or  congested  trans- 
portation and  terminal  conditions.  Master  of  elevators 
and  "player  with  railroads,"  Armour  had  trumps  in  the 
game  which  no  other  player  could  match. 
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In  the  story  of  grain  trading  the  word  "regular"  always 
is  cropping  up  to  describe  a  grain  elevator  or  warehouse. 
"Regular,"  so  used,  means  conforming  to  Board  of  Trade 
regulations  which  prescribed  that  grain,  to  be  acceptable 
under  Board  of  Trade  contracts  for  delivery,  must  not 
only  conform  to  standards  of  quality  set  in  the  official 
grades  of  the  Board,  but  also  must  come  from  storage 
places  which  conformed  to  the  specifications  and  formali- 
ties established  by  the  Board.  In  times  of  tight  trading 
the  quantity  of  "regular"  storage  capacity  became  a 
matter  of  decisive  importance.  The  bear  interest  always 
would  try  to  increase  the  total  of  "regular"  storage  space, 
the  bulls  would,  of  course,  oppose  such  increases.  So  the 
word  "regular"  is  a  key  to  the  whole  struggle  between 
the  members  of  the  board,  like  Armour,  who  owned  ele- 
vators, and  those  who  did  not.  In  a  general  way  the  atti- 
tudes of  traders  in  such  controversies  were  determined  by 
whether  the  individual  trader  was  primarily  a  dealer  in 
actual  grain  or  principally  a  trader  in  "paper,"  contracts 
for  future  delivery,  with  no  delivery  of  grain  intended. 
No  small  part  of  the  history  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  its 
great  days  consisted  of  the  fight  between  the  men  of  paper 
and  the  men  of  wheat. 

Much  of  the  high  drama  of  Armour  in  grain  is  con- 
cerned with  the  construction  of  elevators  and  the  massing 
of  ships  to  bring  real  wheat  into  action.  The  Armour 
Grain  Company  started  in  one  deal  when  Armour  had 
bought  wheat  for  delivery  only  to  discover  there  was  not 
adequate  elevator  space  in  "regular"  elevators.  He  coun- 
ter attacked  by  building  elevators  which  would  have  to 
be  declared  "regular,"  one  of  them  in  thirty  days. 

One  of  the  first  big  pit  battles  of  which  there  is 
authentic  record  of  Armour's  part  seems  to  have  been  the 
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big  bear  raid  on  pork  in  1879,  with  "P.D."  on  the  bull 
side.  He  would  have  been.  The  bears  were  looking  back- 
ward to  big  European  harvests  of  the  preceding  year,  but 
already  there  were  signs  of  less  favorable  crops  in  Europe, 
and  these  portents  were  soon  fulfilled  by  disaster.  France 
was  blanketed  by  snow  late  in  the  spring.  People  were 
going  about  in  winter  overcoats  in  London  at  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
ordering  prayers  for  better  weather.  The  United  States 
harvested  the  largest  crop  in  its  history  in  the  very  year 
that  English  agriculture  suffered  the  greatest  disaster  of 
modern  times.  France,  Austria,  and  Germany  reaped 
small  crops.  Only  the  American  crop  saved  Europe  from 
famine.  It  was  a  time  to  be  a  bull  and  "P.D."  supported 
the  market.  It  was  time  to  be  a  bull  on  any  product  that 
men  could  eat. 

It  may  have  been  about  this  time  that  Armour  said, 
"Bulls  are  men  who  naturally  believe  that  this  is  God's 
world,  but  a  persistent  bear  must  believe  that  it  is  the 
devil's." 

Two  years  later  "P.D."  again  was  buying  pork  on  a 
great  scale,  only  to  run  into  one  of  the  early  European 
jehads  against  the  American  hog.  A  French  newspaper 
at  the  time  which  must  have  had  some  pity  for  the  Ameri- 
can porker  said:  "The  government  is  continuing  in  all 
possible  ways  its  warfare  against  American  salted  meats. 
At  Havre  a  thousand  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of 
passing  meat  through  the  customs  house.  As  soon  as  one 
difficulty  disappears,  another  appears  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment." 

French  politicians  appear  to  have  halted  "P.D."  in  his 
tracks,  because  late  in  April  it  was  said  around  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  he  had  set  out  to  control  the  market  in 
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mess  pork,  ribs,  lard,  and  other  products,  but  had  lost 
confidence  because  of  the  French  attitude  and  sold  all  of 
the  immense  stock  he  had  at  that  time.  But  by  June 
"P.D."  had  switched  into  the  wheat  market  and  was  in 
control  of  it.  Evidently  he  again  had  a  hunch  of  what  was 
coming.  A  large  part  of  the  American  crop  was  destroyed 
by  drought  in  1881,  and  the  foreign  harvests  also  were 
short.  American  export  wheat  was  sold  at  the  highest 
price  in  nine  years. 

Following  Armour  into  the  pit,  the  "Cincinnati  clique" 
cornered  August  wheat.  The  shorts  settled  at  $1.56.  The 
pressure  on  the  settling  system  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
so  great  that  it  had  to  be  changed.  The  settling  clerks, 
who  were  getting  $10  to  $25  a  day,  struck  for  a  100  per 
cent  raise — and  got  it.  The  labor  movement  was  coming 
along  in  Chicago. 

In  truth,  the  tides  of  trade  were  running  high  all  over 
America.  Never  had  the  pit  been  more  boisterous.  Christ- 
mas was  truly  a  saturnalia.  The  annual  bear  dance  just 
before  the  holiday  was  a  riot.  Grain  samples  were  used 
for  confetti.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  historian  of  the  Board, 
says  that  "Old  Hutch's"  stentorian  tones  arose  above  the 
confusion  like  the  trumpeting  of  a  wounded  elephant,  but 
his  protests  were  cut  off  by  showers  of  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
and  rye  that  poured  upon  him  in  the  wheat  pit.  George 
Higgins  was  hit.  The  Linn  boys  and  Charles  Daniels 
formed  a  barricade,  but  were  driven  out  by  cross-fire. 
President  Rogers  tried  to  restore  order,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  The  fire  of  the  provision  men  was  re- 
turned in  the  wheat  pit,  and  G.  A.  Rhodes  had  the  breath 
knocked  out  of  him. 

Early  in  1882  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  validated  the 
city  ordinance  vacating  part  of  LaSalle  Street  so  that 
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work  on  the  new  Board  of  Trade  Building  could  go  ahead. 
Excavation  began  March  30th  of  that  year.  Mayor 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  Sr.  made  the  principal  address  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone.  However,  whispered  words  of 
doubt  and  chill  already  were  afloat.  Prices  in  1882  had 
risen  to  the  highest  point  in  six  years,  but,  says  Alexander 
Noyes,  "unfortunately  these  very  commodity  prices  were 
sustained  by  the  use  of  credit  on  a  highly  speculative 
basis. " 

Armour  was  skimming  the  cream  off  this  price  situation 
in  the  June  wheat  corner  in  1882.  The  unhappy  shorts 
got  a  settlement  price  of  $1.33  a  bushel  on  wheat  by 
action  of  the  Board  after  $1.37  had  been  demanded. 

In  May  of  1883,  Peter  McGeoch,  old  pork-packing 
competitor  of  "P.D."  in  Milwaukee,  cornered  lard,  but 
already  the  power  of  the  speculative  boom  had  been  long 
spent.  The  lard  corner  was  broken  when  McGeoch  re- 
fused to  accept  1,000  tierces  offered  by  the  James  Wright 
Company,  charging  it  was  adulterated.  As  in  all  such 
cases,  an  inquiry  by  a  Board  Committee  was  ordered  and 
witnesses  were  heard,  but  the  scandal  broke  lard  prices 
until  McGeoch  was  called  on  for  a  margin  of  $7.00  per 
tierce  on  300,000  tierces,  a  total  of  $2,100,000. 

Armour  came  to  the  aid  of  the  corner,  offering  Mc- 
Geoch a  million  dollars  and  telephoning  to  Daniel  Wells, 
Alexander  Mitchell  and  his  old  partner  John  Plankinton 
at  Milwaukee  for  the  balance.  "P.D."  failed  to  get  any 
money  from  Milwaukee.  Four  hundred  thousand  tierces 
of  lard  were  sold  for  McGeoch's  account,  and  sales  of 
that  dire  day  amounted  to  900,000  tierces  of  lard  and 
150,000  barrels  of  pork.  Lard  dropped  from  $11.25  to 
58. 90.  McGeoch's  losses  were  estimated  from  $2,500,000 
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to    $3,730,000.    Samuel   W.   Allerton    is    credited   with 

having  held  the  most  money  on  the  bear  side. 

At  the  first  market  crack  following  McGeoch's  sus- 
pension, Armour  entered  the  market  and  by  large  buying 
prevented  immediate  panic.  Undoubtedly  this  action 
greatly  reduced  McGeoch's  losses,  which  were  found  to 
be  only  $1,500,000,  when  the  smoke  of  the  big  fight  had 
cleared  away.  Almost  immediately  afterward  Armour 
turned  bear — and  not  a  moment  too  soon  for  Germany 
embargoed  American  lard  as  a  result  of  the  adulteration 
scandal  which  had  precipitated  the  panic. 

McGeoch's  accounts  were  settled  in  July,  but  shortly 
thereafter    German    and    French    embargoes    on    most 
American  pork  products  were  imposed.  That  was  fol- 
lowed by  wild  rumors  of  the  failure  of  Armour  and  Com- 
pany and  precipitated  drops  in  the  price  of  provisions.  But 
"P.D."  the  old  fox,  had  turned  into  a  bear  and  was  safe. 
While  rumors  on  the  Board  of  Trade  were  making  him  a 
failure,  he  was  selling  real  meat  in  the  new  and  profitable 
ways  which  the  refrigerator  car  had  made  possible. 
'     The  liquidation  which  began  in  1882  had  resulted  in  a 
radical  political  swing  which  had  given  the  Democrats  con- 
trol of  Congress.  But  the  lame  duck  Republican  Congress 
had  revised  the  tariff,  notwithstanding  the  result  of  that 
election  and,  as  a  historian  has  remarked,  "there  has  been 
a  curious  fatality  in  the  coincidence  of  tariff  revision  in 
this  country  with  trade  reaction."  As  the  business  depres- 
sion deepened,  many  railroads  went  into  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers.  French   and   German    restrictions   on   American 
pork  products  were  being  felt.  Professor  Leon  Chotteau 
in  his  speech  to  Board  of  Trade  members  said  that  the 
real  reason  for  the  French  restrictions  was  to  protect  the 
French  peasant  producers.  Germany  embargoed  a  large 
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number  of  American  pork  products  in  1880.  France  did  so 
the  next  year. 

The  money  question  again  was  troubling  Chicago  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  sent  a  delegation  to  Washington  ask- 
ing to  have  the  coinage  of  silver  stopped  for  two  years 
and  also  to  stop  the  printing  of  paper  money  in  small 
denominations  for  a  like  period.  It  was  a  time  of  milling 
around,  makeshift  experiments  and  appeals  to  passion, 
always  characteristic  of  business  depression  and  impend- 
ing political  change. 

At  the  banquet  opening  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change, Chauncey  M.  Depew,  majordomo  of  the  Van- 
derbilts,  who  were  smarting  under  the  packers'  fight  on 
the  trunk-line  railroads,  took  occasion  to  denounce  the 
Chicago  grain  gamblers — meaning  P.  D.  Armour  more 
than  any  one  else.  President  E.  Nelson  Blake  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  lost  no  time  in  paying  his  respects  to  Mr.  Depew. 
Soon  thereafter  the  Board  of  Trade  named  a  committee 
of  seven  to  investigate  freight  rates  discriminating  against 
Chicago. 

Gloom  deepened  as  quarrels  thickened.  To  add  to  the 
troubles  of  the  pit,  a  huge  Australian  wheat  crop  came  on 
the  world  markets  for  the  first  time,  a  new  influence  on 
world  prices.  May  wheat  was  the  lowest  for  eighteen 
years.  In  May,  1884,  came  a  New  York  stock-market 
panic,  followed  by  revelations  of  banking  frauds  that  for 
a  day  or  two,  according  to  the  historians,  led  the  entire 
financial  community  to  lose  all  faith  in  the  honesty  and 
credit  of  its  members.  The  Marine  National  Bank  of  New 
York  failed,  followed  by  the  Metropolitan  National.  One 
of  these  failures  was  due  to  the  theft  of  $3,185,000  "with- 
out the  least  misgiving  on  the  part  of  its  officers  or  direc- 
tors."  One  of  the  most   disheartening  features  of  this 
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panic  was  the  failue  of  Grant  &  Ward,  the  firm  into  which 
U.  S.  Grant  had  been  inveigled  by  a  cheap  swindler. 

At  that  time  of  trouble  Armour  was  "buying  on  the 
bad  news,"  cornering  the  August  pork  market  and  forcing 
up  mess  pork  to  $27.50  a  hundredweight.  He  evidently 
saw  that  the  worst  was  over,  when  most  men  thought  it 
was  just  beginning.  The  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  as 
President  in  the  following  November,  really  the  har- 
binger of  better  times  and  better  business,  seemed  to 
millions  nothing  short  of  a  calamity.  "One  thing  is  certain, 
the  poor  won't  have  any  work  this  winter,"  was  the  com- 
ment of  one  old  lady,  a  typical  expression  of  that  great 
middle  class  who  looked  on  Cleveland  as  the  grand  mar- 
shal of  "rum,  Romanism  and  rebellion. "  In  the  South 
millions  of  Negroes  expected  to  be  returned  to  slavery. 

Things  must  get  a  great  deal  worse  before  they  can 
get  better,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  cautious  and 
conservative  financial  policies  begun  by  Cleveland  and  his 
able  cabinet  began  to  have  noticeable  effect.  But  although 
Armour  seems  to  have  been  a  Republican  from  the  found- 
ing of  that  party,  there  was  no  question  that  during  this 
period  of  doubt  and  fear  he  carried  on  an  aggressive  busi- 
ness policy.  It  was  in  1884  that  he  opened  his  first  branch 
house  in  New  York,  and  it  was  in  this  period  that  utiliza- 
tion of  by-products  was  really  initiated  on  a  commercial 
scale. 

The  period  of  depression  and  labor  trouble  leading  up 
to  the  Haymarket  riot  May  4,  1886,  appears  to  have  been 
Armour's  quietest  time  as  a  trader.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  participated  in  any  major  deals  after  his  August 
pork  corner  in  1884,  until  1888.  During  this  period  "Old 
Hutch"  seems  to  have  been  at  a  peak  of  his  power.  He 
cleaned  up  handsomely  in  pork  near  the  end  of  1886. 
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By  that  time  Chicago  was  70,000  hogs  short  in  its 
packing,  partly  because  of  a  short  pig  crop  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  many  labor  troubles  about,  in  and  around  the 
stock-yards  and  on  the  railroads.  The  first  big  revival  in 
speculative  interest  in  1887  was  in  the  provision  market 
and  was  based  on  the  monthly  statements  of  stocks  on 
hand,  which  showed  them  to  be  unexpectedly  low.  As 
pork  prices  continued  to  advance,  there  came  the  custo- 
mary denials  by  the  big  traders,  including  Armour,  that 
they  were  interested  in  any  manipulations. 

The  whole  nation  was  engulfed  in  a  wave  of  specula- 
tion. More  corners  were  attempted  in  more  different  com- 
modities in  more  markets  in  1887  than  in  any  year  of 
American  history.  The  flurry  in  pork  at  Chicago  was 
merely  a  curtain  raiser  to  the  wildest  year  and  at  the  most 
tragic  large-scale  speculation  that  the  Board  had  ever 
seen. 

Back  of  it  was  a  man,  probably  a  bit  of  a  lunatic — E.  L. 
Harper,  vice-president  of  the  Fidelity  National  Bank  of 
Cincinnati.  Still  known  as  "Crazy  Harper"  in  Board  of 
Trade  tradition,  he  was  of  the  type  of  Ivar  Kreuger, 
John  Law  and  other  charlatans  and  adventurers  who  have 
upset  the  world's  trade  every  now  and  then.  He  was 
power  drunk,  but  also  a  master  in  avoiding  publicity,  and 
was  not  identified  as  the  bull  leader  of  the  wild  market  of 
1887,  until  the  movement  crashed  after  he  had  looted  his 
bank  completely  and  could  steal  no  more  to  support  the 
market. 

A  sewing-machine  agent  in  the  "dreadful  decade"  of 
the  seventies,  Harper  had  the  poker  face  and  glittering 
eyes  that  so  often  mark  the  high  pressure  salesman.  He 
sold  sewing  machines  with  all  the  intensity  of  the  "boiler 
room"  brigade  and  the  "dynamiters"  who  loaded  America 
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up  with  gilt  paper  in  the  post  war  boom.  "We'll  put  a 
sewing  machine  in  every  hut,  cave  and  igloo  in  every 
land"  he  once  said  in  a  pep  talk  to  salesmen.  But  like  all 
of  his  tribe  he  liked  to  switch  to  new  ventures.  He  turned 
to  trade  in  pig-iron,  for  which  Cincinnati  still  set  the  price 
for  the  nation.  He  won,  and  became  a  high  officer  in  one 
of  Cincinnati's  largest  banks  which  he  soon  dominated  as 
if  it  were  his  chattel. 

Possibly  his  flyer  in  pork  late  in  1886,  which  netted 
him  handsome  gains  because  "Old  Hutch"  was  driving  up 
the  price,  was  in  part  due  to  a  nostalgic  hankering  for  pig 
in  the  financial  community  of  Cincinnati.  That  city's  de- 
cline as  a  packing  center  had  left  behind  a  tradition  of 
speculation  in  provisions  that  drew  much  Cincinnati 
money  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

Harper  scarcely  was  started  in  pork  before  he  was 
seized  with  the  ambition  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  dazzling 
"wheat  kings"  who  so  often  strutted  across  the  specula- 
tive stage.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  was  inoculated  with 
that  itch  by  his  Chicago  broker,  J.  C.  Kershaw,  who  was 
handling  his  pork  deal.  Kershaw  knew  that  storage  con- 
ditions in  Chicago  were  such  as  to  make  a  bull  coup 
possible.  A  quick  advance  would  bring  in  so  much  grain 
that  all  available  storage  warehouses  and  railway  storage 
tracks  would  be  filled.  If  this  grain  could  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago in  sufficient  volume  to  prevent  other  grain  from 
coming  in,  the  shorts  on  the  Chicago  board  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  man  who  held  their  contracts  to  deliver. 

Natural  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  were  not  in 
the  picture.  The  risk  of  gambling  on  a  temporary  storage 
and  transport  jam  was  terrific,  but  gambling  was  in  the 
air  and  Harper  was  a  gambler.  He  began  to  buy  wheat 
through  Kershaw  and  other  brokers  mobilized  by  him.  A 
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running  story  of  the  corner  of  1887  told  as  it  appeared  to 
the  men  of  the  Board  and  readers  of  the  Chicago  news- 
papers gives  the  atmosphere  which  Armour  breathed  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Board  gossip  had  it  that  a  "Cincinnati  syndicate"  had 
been  buying  wheat  steadily  on  the  declining  market  and 
that  the  same  group  controlled  350,000  barrels  of  pork. 
On  the  last  day  of  February,  May  pork  ranged  from 
$16.65  to  $19.20,  closing  at  $18,  with  the  price  breaking 
from  $19.20  to  $18.50  in  a  few  seconds.  On  March  2nd, 
the  directors  of  the  Board  in  order  to  check  manipulations 
fixed  $15  per  barrel  as  the  marginal  price  for  May  pork. 
This  created  much  resentment  among  the  bulls,  but  evi- 
dently there  was  plenty  of  money  for  additional  margins 
and  May  pork  soon  went  to  $21.  Rumor  now  centered  on 
Armour  as  the  "man  behind"  rather  than  the  "Cincinnati 
crowd."  About  all  the  gossips  had  on  which  to  base  their 
surmises  was  that  "P.D."  was  out  of  Chicago,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  he  always  left  the  city  when  he  had  large 
manipulations  on  hand. 

As  the  wheat  corner  progressed,  the  name  of  John  W. 
Mackay,  one  of  the  Comstock  lode  millionaires,  was 
brought  into  the  whirlpool  of  gossip.  As  always  is  the  case 
in  such  crises,  ill-feeling  began  to  develop  between  the 
mere  floor  traders  and  the  elevator  men.  The  warehouse 
and  elevator  committee  of  the  Board  began  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  shortage  of  storage.  Railroad  stock  tracks 
were  filled  with  wheat  which  could  not  be  unloaded.  The 
Chicago  River  was  crowded  with  ships  filled  with  corn. 

By  this  time  Armour  definitely  was  placed.  He  was 
found  on  the  bear  side  of  the  market,  bringing  five  boat- 
loads from  Milwaukee.  To  make  room  for  the  tides  of 
incoming  grain,  the  directors  of  the  Board  added  300,000 
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bushels  to  the  storage  capacity  of  Chicago  by  making 
three  more  elevators  "regular."  On  April  14th,  the  mar- 
ket reacted  violently  to  a  fake  despatch  sent  to  a  New 
York  trader  which  declared  that  three  million  bushels  of 
wheat  had  been  unloaded  in  the  Chicago  market.  The 
brokers  buying  for  Harper  began  bidding  for  June  and 
July  wheat,  selling  the  May  option  and  creating  a  semi- 
panic.  Meanwhile,  the  corner  in  May  pork  was  progress- 
ing quietly.  The  price  had  risen  to  $23.  The  mania  for 
corners  was  spreading  fast.  Pacific  Coast  wheat  was  cor- 
nered in  San  Francisco  and  there  was  a  smaller  corner  at 
St.  Louis. 

By  the  beginning  of  May  the  pressure  on  pork  shorts 
was  such  that  John  Gaynor  asked  an  investigation  of  the 
pork  market  and  a  Board  committee  was  appointed,  but 
that  complaint  was  dismissed.  After  that  came  rumors 
that  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  would  be 
called  on  to  investigate  the  market.  From  the  middle  of 
May  until  the  collapse  of  the  wheat  corner,  the  traders 
were  in  an  ugly  mood,  as  the  Board  moved  into  a  life  and 
death  struggle  between  the  longs  and  shorts.  On  May 
13th,  Harper's  buyers  pegged  the  price  of  June  wheat  at 
86  cents  and  bought  heavily.  By  the  seventeenth,  it  was 
announced  they  held  ten  million  bushels  of  wheat,  had 
about  thirty  million  bushels  for  June  and  had  money 
enough  to  carry  the  deal  through  July.  Thus  far  few 
failures  had  taken  place.  That  was  attributed  to  better 
clearing-house  rules,  but  the  pressure  of  Board  of  Trade 
members  borrowing  money  put  a  strain  on  the  banks. 

Now  the  railroads  entered  the  scene.  Freight  rates  were 
reduced  from  northwestern  points  to  Chicago.  The  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy  railroad  contracted  to  bring 
large  quantities  of  grain.  But  against  this  the  rumor  grew 
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that  the  "corner  clique"  had  borrowed  heavily  from  Chi- 
cago banks  and  had  their  support.  Mills  were  shut  down 
or  running  half  time.  The  crazed  shorts  attempted  to 
boycott  the  corner,  and  the  brokers  running  it  for  a  time 
became  the  pariahs  of  the  pit. 

On  May  24th,  a  bear  raid  forced  July  wheat  down  2 
cents.  The  longs  werls  being  called  for  margins  very 
severely  and  there  were  rumors  that  they  might  ask  the 
directors  to  set  a.  margin  price.  The  St.  Louis  wheat  cor- 
ner brought  wheat  there  to  89  cents  while  wheat  in  Chi- 
cago was  88%  cents.  This  squeeze  was  followed  by  the 
rumors  that  the  shorts  would  not  settle,  but  would  appeal 
to  the  courts  for  protection. 

Most  operators  at  this  time  thought  the  corner  would 
be  a  success.  F.  G.  Cammerer  offered  to  bet  $500  that  it 
would  fail. 

While  all  this  had  been  going  on  in  the  wheat  pit,  the 
pork  corner  evidently  had  made  the  pressure  on  pork 
shorts  unbearable.  On  June  4th,  the  Board  was  struck  as 
if  by  a  bombshell  when  it  became  known  that  a  warrant 
had  been  issued  for  the  arrest  of  P.  D.  Armour  for  run- 
ning a  corner  in  pork.  The  warrant  was  issued  June  1st, 
on  a  complaint  filed  by  A.  W.  Wright,  generally  known 
for  some  reason  as  "Charles"  Wright.  "Charlie"  was  a 
chronic  enemy  of  "P.D."  He  was  the  same  Wright  who 
once  handed  Armour  the  threat,  "I'll  paint  your  cars 
green" — but  the  Armour  cars  are  painted  yellow  to  this 
day. 

The  Board  almost  instantly  drew  the  conclusion  that 
the  warrant  had  been  obtained  in  order  to  affect  the 
wheat  market  by  an  implied  threat  against  the  bulls  and 
that  it  had  been  withheld  from  service,  until  it  was  be- 
lieved the  psychological  moment  had  come.  Wright  was 
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generally  considered  to  be  a  tool  of  the  bears.  "P.D." 
was  out  of  the  city  on  the  first  attempt  to  serve  the  war- 
rant but  returned  at  once,  gave  out  a  statement  that  he 
did  not  run  away,  but  remarked  that  Wright  had  sold 
something  he  did  not  have  and  should  not  complain  if 
made  to  pay  the  price,  thus  paraphrasing  Uncle  Daniel 
Drew's  classic,  "He  that  sells  what  isn't  his'en,  must  pay 
the  difference  or  go  to  prison."  In  a  few  days  it  was  re- 
ported that  Wright  had  dropped  his  case.  When  it  was 
called  in  court  no  appearance  was  made  by  the  prosecutor. 
That  incident  fizzled  out  like  a  wet  fire-cracker.  Neverthe- 
less it  was  indicative  of  the  intense  strain  in  the  market, 
which  grew  worse  until  the  crisis  on  June  14th. 

Harper  held  his  grain  in  storage  and  country  holders 
of  wheat  found  it  impossible  to  get  any  place  in  Chicago 
for  their  grain.  Three  thousand  loaded  cars  were  held  on 
Chicago  tracks.  The  Board  of  Trade  directors  made  addi- 
tional buildings  with  a  capacity  of  a  million  bushels  "regu- 
lar." The  Pacific  elevators  shipped  two  million  bushels  of 
grain  east  to  make  room  for  grain  received  over  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul.  Feeling  was  very  high 
against  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  which,  it  was 
charged,  could  have  handled  more  wheat  had  it  wished  to 
do  so.  The  usual  outcry  was  raised  against  the  warehouse 
monopoly.  The  warehouse  men  replied  that  the  storage 
rate  was  so  low  there  was  no  inducement  to  build  more 
elevators  for  emergency  uses.  The  railroads  came  in  for 
the  usual  castigation.  The  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  expressed  the  view  that  the  railroads  might  be 
liable  in  court  for  failure  to  provide  sufficient  storage 
space.  On  June  nth,  the  Chicago  Tribune  made  an  edi- 
torial attack  on  railroad  monopoly  of  storage  space.  The 
North  Western  issued  a  statement  that  it  was  ready  to 
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take  all  shipments,  if  the  shippers  would  provide  for 
storage. 

On  the  same  day  the  first  real  weakness  was  shown  by 
the  corner.  July  wheat  fell  from  86 y$  cents  to  82j4 
cents,  with  trading  estimated  up  to  25,000,000  bushels. 
Kershaw  and  his  cohorts  tried  to  peg  the  price  at  85^ 
but,  in  the  words  of  the  market  report,  "the  peg  dropped 
out."  It  freely  was  predicted  that  the  promoters  of  the 
corner  would  be  bankrupt,  if  they  carried  their  deal  into 
July.  Cash  wheat  at  that  time  was  nearly  steady  at  92 
cents.  The  corner  was  fully  sixty  days  old,  but  the  names 
of  its  promoters  still  were  unknown.  It  was  said  even  the 
brokers  who  bought  for  them  did  not  know  their  prin- 
cipals. 

Following  the  crack  of  June  nth,  Wright,  President 
of  the  Board,  gave  out  a  fiery  interview,  saying  the  rail- 
roads should  be  compelled  to  carry  grain  and  had  no 
right  to  discriminate  as  to  the  place  of  delivery.  He 
charged  that  the  Board  of  Trade  men  stood  ready  to 
build  elevators,  but  the  railroads  would  not  allow  it  and 
therefore  the  railroads  must  be  held  responsible.  A  rule 
was  proposed  that  the  regulations  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  be  applied  to  grain,  pledging  houses 
whose  books  were  short  to  borrow  from  houses  whose 
books  were  long,  as  it  was  thought  that  would  necessitate 
the  use  of  less  capital  and  decrease  risks.  Altogether  it 
was  a  bad  time  for  the  local  trading  talent,  most  of  whom 
were  on  the  short  side. 

On  June  13th,  the  corner  still  seemed  strong,  buying 
July  wheat  at  88%  cents,  with  the  June  held  at  92 y2 
cents,  but  the  confidence  of  seasoned  operators  in  the 
clique's  ability  to  peg  the  market  was  gone.  The  Board 
of  Trade  obtained  legal  advice  to  the  effect  that  it  had 
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the  right  to  declare  "regular"  all  grain  and  storage  ware- 
houses that  had  either  rail  or  lake  connections  or  any 
grain  in  vessels  lying  in  the  Chicago  harbor. 

Harper  could  steal  no  more  from  his  empty  shell  of  a 
bank.  There  wasn't  any  more.  He  had  bought  30,000,000 
bushels  shortly  after  the  New  Year.  But  in  February, 
wheat  coming  into  Chicago,  unexpectedly,  had  forced  him 
to  sell  half  his  holdings  at  a  loss  to  get  cash  to  cover  im- 
perative demands  on  his  bank.  Bear  raids  and  news  of 
impending  good  harvests  forced  wheat  on  Harper's 
brokers  as  spring  advanced,  so  the  plan  to  corner  May 
wheat  was  abandoned.  Harper  switched  into  the  June 
wheat  option,  taking  a  second  big  loss,  and  ordered  Ker- 
shaw to  buy  1,000,000  bushels  a  day. 

When  his  holdings  reached  60,000,000  bushels  the 
crisis  arrived.  On  June  13th,  he  could  get  his  hands  on  no 
more  money,  but  wired  his  brokers  that  plenty  of  cash 
was  just  around  the  corner.  Every  trader's  office  was  open 
that  night  getting  ready  for  the  crash  that  was  predicted 
for  the  next  day.  Kershaw  assembled  his  brokers  at  the 
Hotel  Richelieu  on  Michigan  Avenue  to  await  word  from 
the  master  alchemist  in  Ohio,  but  through  the  long  hours 
no  word  came  and  at  dawn  they  crept  forth  with  the 
shuffling  steps  of  beaten  men.  They  shambled  to  their 
posts  on  the  floor.  The  gong  sounded.  The  bears  came 
from  the  corner  like  a  battalion  of  Jack  Dempseys.  Mil- 
lions of  bushels  were  offered  while  Kershaw  still  prayed 
for  a  word  from  the  wizard.  Then  it  came.  An  order  to 
sell  out  at  any  price,  at  once. 

"Cincinnati's  last  stand"  turned  into  a  stampede.  There 
were  shrieks,  war-whoops  and  the  terrible  undertone  of  a 
moaning  mob  as  prices  shot  down  like  logs  cascading 
down  a  torrent  after  the  breaking  of  a  jam. 
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Wheat  dropped  nearly  nineteen  cents.  The  house  of 
Rosenfeld  &  Company  failed;  J.  C.  Kershaw  Company 
were  suspended  temporarily.  Other  firms  were  involved. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  crash,  injunctions  and  writs  of 
attachment  were  obtained  in  the  courts,  and  four  ship- 
loads of  wheat  which  Kershaw  was  taking  out  of  Chicago 
were  seized  by  creditors.  The  story  was  that  the  corner 
would  have  been  a  success,  if  its  promoters  had  had 
enough  money  to  buy  only  3,000,000  more  bushels,  but 
they  had  been  unable  to  raise  that  money. 

The  evening  after  the  crash  presented  the  familiar 
scene  immortalized  in  Frank  Norris'  novel,  The  Pit.  Every 
office  building  was  ablaze  with  light  all  night  as  the  clerks 
checked  up  the  trades  of  that  disastrous  day.  Scores  of 
traders  tossed  uneasily  on  their  beds  at  home  all  night, 
expecting  ruin  in  the  morning.  Unless  the  Kershaw  firm 
could  meet  its  margins,  it  was  said  from  thirty  to  fifty 
other  firms  must  fail.  Things  looked  as  if  there  could  be 
no  bottom  to  the  market  unless  it  was  sustained  by  strong 
hands  willing  to  buy  to  avert  a  panic.  Kershaw  gave  out 
the  usual  story  that  parties  with  sufficient  funds  would 
be  in  Chicago  by  noon  the  next  day.  Rosenfeld  blamed 
his  suspension  on  the  failure  of  his  principals  to  send 
$500,000  promised  to  him.  He  had  lost  ten  cents  a  bushel 
on  5,000,000  bushels. 

That  night  it  was  positively  known  that  a  vice-president 
of  the  Fidelity  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati  had  been 
back  of  the  deal.  Among  the  Chicago  bears  who  feasted 
on  Cincinnati  money  were  William  R.  Linn,  Norman  B. 
Ream  and  Leo  Blum.  Linn  had  fought  the  corner  all 
through  the  campaign  and  several  times  had  been  close 
to  ruin.  Never  in  the  Board's  history  had  there  been 
such  violent  fluctuations  and  such  great  amounts  involved. 
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The  nearest  approach  had  been  the  Lyon  corner  in  1872, 
but  at  that  time  there  were  only  16,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  held  for  sixty  days  at  from  5  cents  to  12  cents 
higher  than  the  price  at  outside  points. 

The  end  of  the  battle  revealed  where  Armour  had 
stood — completely  outside  any  such  gamble  on  storage 
and  traffic  congestion.  And  on  the  following  day  when 
directors  talked  of  closing  the  Board  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  failure  of  Charles  Henrotin,  Armour 
again  "bought  on  the  bad  news,"  taking  five  million 
bushels. 

On  June  15th,  wheat  was  down  to  69^,  whereupon 
the  Chicago  banks  went  into  a  huddle  and  checked  the 
demoralization,  holding  wheat  at  70.  The  aftermath 
found  many  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  families  living  in 
mortgaged  homes  from  which  the  furniture  had  been  sold 
in  order  to  meet  liabilities.  The  Kershaw  failure  was 
placed  at  more  than  a  million  dollars  at  first,  but  it  was 
not  believed  he  could  pay  more  than  thirty  cents  on  the 
dollar.  The  creditors'  meeting  was  postponed,  and  the 
bitterness  of  the  short  interests,  because  of  the  storage 
conditions  which  had  made  the  attempted  corner  possible, 
was  visited  largely  upon  Armour.  The  creditors  wanted 
to  hold  him  responsible  for  the  Kershaw  failure.  They 
were  floor  traders  and  he  was  an  elevator  man,  who  pre- 
ferred to  deal  in  wheat  grown  on  soil  rather  than  on 
paper. 

Runs  on  Cincinnati  banks  followed  the  crash  of  the 
wheat  corner  and  the  Fidelity  National  Bank  closed  on 
June  2 1  st.  The  officials  were  arrested.  As  the  background 
of  the  deal  was  revealed,  it  became  plain  that  Kershaw 
had  brought  the  Ohio  banker  into  the  scheme  to  corner 
wheat  in  Chicago. 
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They  had  a  way  of  "washing  up"  matters  of  that  kind 
rather  quickly  in  the  eighties.  The  speculating  Cincin- 
natian  received  a  ten-year  sentence  on  December  12th. 
Standing  up  to  receive  sentence  he  said,  "I  stole  the 
money  to  get  power." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  would  talk  of  it  again. 
His  larceny  had  been  simplicity  itself.  He  simply  told  his 
cashier  to  withhold  checks  and  count  them  as  cash  items. 
He  never  even  looked  at  a  list  of  the  items:  "I  wanted 
to  see  the  total,  but  I  couldn't  look,"  he  explained.  He 
wasted  away  in  prison,  still  talking  about  power  and  a 
new  chance.  Pardoned,  he  went  home  penniless  to  die  in 
an  invalid's  chair. 

In  their  annual  review  the  Board  of  Trade  directors 
said: 

Probably  another  such  gigantic  conspiracy  will  never 
again  be  attempted  against  the  Board  of  Trade  as  was 
organized  by  the  so-called  "Cincinnati  syndicate"  and 
was  propelled  by  the  agency  of  the  stolen  millions  filched 
from  a  great  national  bank  which  was  ruined  in  the  enter- 
prise. How  many  private  fortunes  in  the  same  enterprise 
were  depleted  has  not  yet  transpired.  The  sphinx  in 
the  Ohio  penitentiary  has  not  spoken.  The  fate  of  the 
Keenes  and  Handys  and  Harpers  should  thenceforth  be 
suggestive  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial highway  that  this  Board  does  not  present  an  in- 
viting field  for  their  operations. 

This  pious,  not  to  say  unctuous,  hope  did  not  seem  to 
impress  out-of-town  gamblers  as  one  might  have  hoped. 
They  still  came  to  Chicago,  usually  going  away  with  a 
good  deal  less  money  than  they  brought  into  the  market. 
Money  was  being  made  all  over  the  United  States  and  it 
simply  could  not  be  kept  off  the  Board  of  Trade.  There 
would  have  been  boom  markets  in  commodities  in  1887, 
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had  no  bank  official  stolen  a  penny  anywhere.  General 
recovery  had  set  in  strongly  in  1886.  Between  1885  and 
1889,  annual  consumption  of  iron  in  the  United  States 
more  than  doubled.  In  1887,  12,878  miles  of  new  rail- 
roads, four  times  the  total  of  1885,  had  been  built.  Most 
of  that  increase  in  railway  mileage  was  in  the  West  and 
South,  starting  a  storm  of  real-estate  speculation. 

During  1887  and  1888,  a  total  of  49  million  acres  of 
public  land  were  sold  to  settlers,  an  annual  increase  of 
nearly  five  million  acres  over  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding. All  of  that  was  creating  new  worlds  for  Chicago 
packers  and  commodity  men  to  conquer.  America  was  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  last  frontier,  but  did  not  know  it. 
In  1889,  the  free  land  ran  out  and  in  1890,  a  director 
of  the  census  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  America  no 
longer  had  a  frontier.  For  almost  two  decades,  however, 
this  momentous  historic  milestone  remained  nothing  more 
than  a  few  lines  of  type  in  a  government  document.  In 
1887,  no  one  could  see  an  economic  horizon.  For  years 
the  new  wealth  wrested  from  the  newly  developed  lands 
was  destined  to  flood  America  as  if  it  came  from  inex- 
haustible fountains.  Nevertheless,  our  hind-sight  of  to-day 
can  detect  many  indications  of  the  effects  of  the  vanishing 
frontier  in  the  late  eighties,  which  no  one  at  that  time 
could  connect  with  the  passing  of  the  day  in  which  Uncle 
Sam  was  rich  enough  "to  give  us  all  a  farm." 


A  trader  is  like  a  singer — born,  not  made. 

P.  D.  A. 


XV 

THE    SUPREME    PLUNGER 

Philip  D.  Armour  took  his  worst  beating  in  the  Pit  the 
year  after  the  debacle  of  the  Cincinnati  bank  wrecker. 
He  met  his  match  in  "Old  Hutch"  when  that  old  Roman 
made  the  wheat  pit  a  totalitarian  state  in  1888.  He  was 
the  "total"  before  it  was  all  over. 

Hutchinson  began  bearing  the  grain  market  in  Janu- 
ary, 1888.  He  sold  until  prices  hit  bottom,  then  bought 
secretly  through  channels  in  which  he  could  not  be  trailed, 
accumulating  a  bigger  line  all  the  time  as  he  led  the 
bear  charges. 

Armour  already  was  on  the  bull  side  openly.  A  disap- 
pointing wheat  crop  was  destined  to  be  harvested  that 
year  and  Armour's  old  sixth  sense  was  working,  but  too 
far  in  advance.  Wheat  went  up  fifteen  cents  from  April 
6th  to  May  17th.  In  May,  John  P.  Cudahy  joined  the  bulls 
and  made  money.  Rumors  had  Hutchinson  losing  in  May 
wheat,  but  the  Pit  was  worried  over  his  tactics,  not  to  say 
frightened.  All  eyes  were  on  him.  Even  the  poets  were 
busy  with  him.  Leaving  the  pit  one  day  to  go  over  to  the 
old  Century  Club  for  lunch  he  heard  the  brokers  burst 

into  song: 
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"I  see  old  Hutch  start  for  his  club; 
Good  bye,  my  money,  good  bye. 
He's  given  us  all  a  terrible  rub; 
Good  bye,  my  money,  good  bye." 

Somehow,  it  angered  him  and  he  actually  suspected 
Armour  of  having  framed  the  stunt.  He  said  so,  and  the 
news  traveled  back  to  "P.D."  who  lost  his  temper,  despite 
all  his  sage  observations  on  the  folly  of  that.  To  punish 
Hutchinson  he  redoubled  his  buying,  and  became  the  bull 
leader,  never  suspecting  apparently  that  Hutchinson  was 
only  a  make-believe  bear  who  was  accumulating  a  long 
line  of  concealed  grain.  Armour  lunged,  feinted  and  swung 
at  Hutchinson,  but  never  really  caught  up  with  him. 

The  Board's  worries  led  to  a  big  coalition  against 
Hutchinson.  LaSalle  Street's  most  cantankerous  bear, 
Edward  Partridge,  who  had  suffered  much  at  Hutchin- 
son's hands  and  was  destined  to  suffer  more,  joined  with 
Armour  in  the  movement  against  Hutchinson. 

Hutchinson's  defiance  of  "the  allies"  took  the  form  of 
a  challenge  by  which  he  declared  himself  to  be  the  king 
of  oats,  offering  to  sell  as  much  oats  as  any  or  all  wanted 
to  buy,  and  also  offering  to  buy  any  quantity,  uup  to  the 
entire  crop"  at  a  lower  price. 

This  unheard  of  taunt  brought  into  action  the  "Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,"  Ream,  Cudahy,  Jones  and 
Linn,  but  they  were  stopped  in  their  tracks  by  Hutchin- 
son. Railroad  strikes  and  wild  rumors  of  European  war 
helped  him  to  throw  the  price  structure  into  utter  con- 
fusion, which  was  his  first  objective  in  order  that  he 
might  buy  at  the  bottom  for  the  later  advance  that  he  saw 
coming  and  was  secretly  preparing  to  ride.  The  govern- 
ment crop  report,  which  had  come  a  few  days  after  the 
grand  alliance  had  been  cemented  against  "Old  Hutch," 
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was  bullish.  Poor  crops  were  on  the  way.  The  wheat  pit 
allies  saw  "Hutch"  in  their  hands  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  only 
to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  he  had  long  since  been  in  posi- 
tion to  take  over  the  bull  movement  and  to  control  the 
market  as  well. 

Then  began  the  greatest  exhibition  of  all  time  of  trad- 
ing power  in  the  pit.  Armour  and  his  allies  were  helpless. 
Hutchinson  whipsawed  the  market  up  and  down  at  will 
until  "Old  Hutch"  on  July  nth,  fell  down  the  old  iron 
stairs  of  the  Century  Club.  That  projected  a  rumor  into 
the  pit  that  he  was  dead,  and  brought  on  a  frenzy  of  un- 
loading; but  in  a  little  while  it  was  seen  that  Hutchinson's 
brokers  were  buying  everything  offered. 

The  old  man  was  cashing  in  on  his  misfortune.  When 
he  had  bought  at  the  new  lows  as  much  as  he  wanted, 
he  sent  word  to  the  Board  that  he  was  alive  and  shortly 
would  be  with  the  boys.  When  he  came  back  on  the  floor, 
the  traders  brought  in  a  big  chair  for  him.  And  seated  on 
that  improvised  throne,  he  began  his  greatest  bull  drive. 

All  during  August  he  bought  September  wheat.  With 
the  first  early  frost  in  the  far  Northwest  it  was  reported 
on  the  board  that  he  had  covered  all  the  wheat  he  had 
sold  short  in  his  masquerading  maneuvers,  and  was  long 
at  least  5,000,000  bushels.  Wheat  went  up  until  the  last 
day  of  August  when  it  was  said  that  Hutchinson  had 
bought  all  the  cash  wheat.  On  the  August  deliveries  he 
received  and  paid  for  all  the  wheat  offered. 

By  that  time  Armour  had  abandoned  the  fight  against 
Hutchinson  and  for  some  time  had  been  recouping  him- 
self in  part  in  the  pork  market,  which  rumor  had  Hutch- 
inson booming  also.  Armour  got  the  pork  tendered  in 
August  settlements  of  the  Board  deals.  But  he  was  short 
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a  vast  volume  of  September  wheat  he  had  sold  in  his 
effort  to  stop  or  trap  Hutchinson. 

On  September  3rd,  wheat  of  the  May  option  crossed 
the  "magic  dollar"  mark  amid  cheers  from  the  happy 
bulls.  Next  day  Hutchinson  bought  1,000,000  bushels 
of  December  wheat  from  trader  Bloom,  and  smilingly  put 
up  $250,000  in  margins  when  Mr.  Bloom  called  for  them. 

On  September  20th,  Hutchinson  realized  the  dream  of 
every  wheat  speculator,  when  he  quietly  bought  the  last 
wheat  offered.  No  other  market  plunger  ever  had  been 
able  to  do  that,  because  of  the  floods  of  wheat  from  all 
sorts  of  unsuspected  places  that  always  come  at  the  climax 
of  a  great  buying  drive.  The  bears  were  at  his  mercy.  He 
controlled  the  world's  wheat  that  day,  and  could  name 
the  price  of  the  world's  bread,  to  say  nothing  of  imposing 
his  own  terms  on  the  captive  bears. 

"To-morrow  will  be  a  busy  day,"  "Old  Hutch"  said  as 
he  started  home  that  afternoon. 

But  he  showed  mercy. 
.  Before  trading  opened  he  was  closeted  with  his  son 
Charles.  The  younger  man  asked  him  to  let  the  trapped 
bears  off  as  lightly  as  possible.  "Old  Hutch"  began  selling 
— but  just  enough  to  give  the  smaller  traders  a  chance  to 
squirm  out,  not  enough  to  enable  the  big  bruins  to  cover 
their  losses. 

It  was  a  day  of  struggle  and  fear  in  the  pit,  with  mad- 
dened brokers  whining  for  wheat  and  desperately  trying 
to  time  their  buying  orders  to  match  Hutchinson's  occa- 
sional sales. 

The  big  bears,  including  Armour  and  Partridge,  had  no 
way  of  escape.  All  they  could  do  was  to  pay  up  on  Hutch- 
inson's terms.  They  paid,  and  through  the  nose.  How 


BENJAMIN    P.     HUTCHINSON 

Old  Hutch,"  grain  plunger  and  bank  founder 
{Courtesy  of  Chicago  Historical  Society) 
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much  Armour  lost  never  was  known,  because  he  never  re- 
vealed his  winnings  or  losses. 

With  Armour  out,  Hutchinson  continued  as  master  of 
wheat  until  he  tired  of  his  reign  and  sold  out.  He  put 
September  wheat  across  the  dollar  a  bushel  mark  on  the 
twenty-second.  News  of  an  almost  complete  crop  disaster 
came  from  the  Northwest.  Four  days  later  some  of  the 
trapped  bears  made  a  last  desperate  effort  to  escape,  but 
Hutchinson  crushed  their  rebellion  by  putting  September 
wheat  to  $1.04  after  the  bears  had  put  it  down  to  $1.02. 

On  September  27th,  the  price  advanced  to  $1.28. 
Hutchinson  again  relented  and  let  the  little  shorts  have 
500,000  bushels.  They  stood  in  line  to  get  it.  Next  day 
the  master  put  wheat  up  to  $1.50  and  held  it  there.  He 
said  he  had  intended  to  stop  at  $1.10,  but  the  bears  had 
been  so  ungrateful  that  he  would  sell  no  wheat  for  less 
than  $1.50.  Sales  for  settlements  at  $1.50  by  Hutchinson 
that  day  amounted  to  240,000  bushels. 

The  bears  threatened  to  withdraw  their  deposits  from 
Charles  Hutchinson's  bank,  after  their  threats  of  bring- 
ing in  wheat  in  special  trains  from  St.  Louis  and  Mil- 
waukee had  evaporated.  "Old  Hutch"  warned  them  that 
it  would  be  all  the  worse  for  them,  unless  they  settled 
promptly. 

Hutchinson  on  the  29th,  last  business  day  of  the  month, 
put  September  wheat  to  $2.00  per  bushel.  Adamant  as 
to  price,  he  was  lenient  in  not  making  margin  calls  and 
saved  several  firms  from  ruin.  Current  news  stories  said 
that  whenever  he  engaged  in  conversation  in  the  pit  all 
business  stopped. 

In  October,  the  casualty  lists  began  to  come  in.  The 
Traders  Bank  failed.  Hutchinson  had  made  $1,200,000 
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on  settlements  the  day  before,  the  greatest  day's  sales  up 
to  that  time. 

The  fever  now  spread  throughout  society.  Stories  of 
the  boot-black  who  had  made  $5,000  on  an  investment 
of  $25  reappeared,  as  they  always  do.  Mobs  surged  into 
the  bucket-shops,  many  of  which  promptly  folded  up.  The 
New  York  and  St.  Louis  markets  caught  the  fever,  but 
it  was  whispered  that  the  Wizard  had  quit  the  game. 

Soon  a  street-car  strike  diverted  attention  from  the 
pit.  Terence  V.  Powderly,  head  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
denounced  corners  in  foodstuffs.  The  last  of  the  bears 
were  paying  their  ransom  to  Hutchinson  at  the  rate  of 
$2.00  for  every  bushel  they  were  short.  As  soon  as  it  was 
clear  that  "Old  Hutch"  had  got  out  of  the  market,  with 
completion  of  the  September  deal,  a  bear  raid  forced 
wheat  down  10  cents  a  bushel.  After  the  big  September 
killing,  Hutchinson  appears  only  to  have  toyed  with  the 
market  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  his  slightest  move- 
ment brought  forth  excited  comment. 

Here's  a  sample  from  a  market  writer  of  that  day: 

The  biographers  of  B.  P.  Hutchinson,  when  years  hence 
they  come  to  write  the  complete  story  of  his  life,  will  be 
apt  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  space  to  the  remarkable  ease 
with  which  he  leaps  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  the 
game  which  Joaquin  Miller  declared  Napoleon,  if  he  were 
alive,  would  find  a  more  fitting  field  for  his  talents  than 
war.  No  other  great  speculator  can  shift  so  quickly  as 
Old  Hutch.  He  is  in  this  respect  sui  generis.  Monday  he 
crushed  the  life  out  of  the  market  with  the  weight  of  the 
millions  of  wheat  which  he  sold.  He  was  the  boldest  of 
the  bears.  Yesterday  he  was  a  rampant  bull.  He  bought 
back  all  he  had  sold  and  a  great  deal  more  and  he  bought 
it  from  the  beginning  until  near  the  close.  The  old  man's 
potent  prestige  was  seldom  better  illustrated. 
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That  game  of  in  and  out,  hide  and  seek,  was  too  re- 
mote from  the  realities  of  grain,  soil,  weather,  and  traffic 
for  Armour.  He  was  out  of  it,  and  as  far  as  records 
show,  never  engaged  in  another  pit  duel  with  Hutchinson, 
who  already  was  at  the  top  of  the  great  divide,  and  ready 
for  the  long  descent  toward  the  setting  sun. 

Following  his  great  triumphs  of  1888,  "Old  Hutch" 
seems  to  have  begun  a  descent  into  triviality. 

The  excitement  of  the  pit  battles  of  1888  attracted 
large  numbers  of  seers  and  seeresses,  wizards,  and  witches 
to  the  grain  trade,  who  would  ordinarily  have  been  giving 
advice  on  the  horse  business.  Fanny  Blinn  produced  a 
"system"  early  in  1889  of  beating  the  pit  which  was  at 
least  a  good  news  story,  and  Fanny  for  the  time  was  the 
most  prominent  figure  in  the  financial  news.  She  declared 
that  she  could  earn  dividends  of  50  per  cent  for  her  cus- 
tomers. The  Board  of  Trade  men  were  on  the  whole  a 
rather  stupid  set,  the  seeress  said.  This  led  to  a  specula- 
tive duel  between  Miss  Blinn  and  "Old  Hutch."  He  won. 

At  the  end  of  October,  1889,  it  was  found  that  Hutch- 
inson had  wriggled  out  of  pork  deals  which  followed  his 
wheat  triumph  as  duds  of  an  anti-climax.  A  cornering 
clique  held  the  pork,  A.  S.  White,  the  lard,  P.  D.  Armour, 
the  ribs.  Hutchinson  was  found  with  the  corn  and  the 
wheat.  Later  in  1889,  Hutchinson  was  caught  short  in 
the  corn  market  from  400,000  to  1,000,000  bushels  and 
was  compelled  to  pay  60  cents  a  bushel  to  Armour's  old 
confederate,  John  Cudahy,  and  to  Linn  and  others.  After 
Hutchinson  had  been  skinned  and  the  corner  dissolved, 
corn  dropped  to  32  cents. 

These  spectacular  battles  of  shorts  and  longs  in  1889 
were  enacted  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  bitterest  struggles 
between  the  elevator  men  and  the  pure  or  impure  traders 
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who  preferred  the  hum  of  the  ticker  to  the  sound  of 
wheat  cascading  into  the  huge  caverns  of  the  elevators 
that  then  lined  the  banks  of  the  Chicago  River.  The  ele- 
vators are  almost  gone  now  and  the  stream  which  now 
flows  backward  from  its  mouth,  carrying  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  runs  partly  under 
beetling  crags  of  office  buildings  which  on  a  cloudy  day 
soar  beyond  the  vision  of  men  below.  In  these  buildings 
paper  reigns  supreme  in  trade. 

The  elevator  interests  announced  a  raise  in  rates,  but 
the  Board  of  Trade  got  a  six  months'  postponement,  and 
decided  to  fight  the  increase.  Its  weapon  was  a  new  rule 
controlling  the  classification  of  elevators  as  "regular." 
The  Board's  historian  notes  that,  "the  fact  that  the  ele- 
vators were  owned  chiefly  by  a  British  syndicate  that  had 
no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Chicago  dealers  heightened 
the  feeling  of  resentment."  British  capital,  which  had 
been  poured  into  cattle  and  ranches  and  railroads,  natu- 
rally sought  to  enhance  the  value  of  its  earlier  investments 
by  control  of  grain  and  cattle  terminals. 

The  old  rates  on  grain  were  y<\  of  a  cent  per  bushel 
for  the  first  ten  days'  storage,  and  J4  of  a  cent  for  each 
succeeding  ten  days.  The  new  rates  were  to  be  I  cent 
for  the  first  ten  days  storage  and  ^  of  a  cent  for  each 
succeeding  ten  days.  The  Board  of  Trade  resolved  that, 
"the  compact  made  by  the  public  warehousemen  of  this 
city  for  the  establishment  of  exhorbitant  rates  of  grain 
storage  must  be  resisted,  and  that  the  united,  determined 
and  persistent  efforts  of  this  Board  shall  not  cease  until 
this  and  all  other  unfair  and  unjust  levies  made  upon  the 
grain  of  the  West  shall  be  withdrawn  or  overthrown." 
After  this  resolution  to  bell  the  cat,  the  new  rates  went 
into  effect  on  July  i,  1889.  All  the  directors  of  the  Board 
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could  do  was  to  issue  bulls  of  excommunication  in  the 
form  of  refusals  to  declare  the  elevators  "regular."  But 
no  matter  how  irregular  they  might  be,  grain  coming  to 
Chicago  had  to  be  stored  in  them. 

A  formal  reply  to  the  Board's  protests  was  made  by 
Murry  Nelson,  Clarence  Buckingham,  A.  I.  Valentine, 
close  to  the  Armour  interests,  H.  F.  Head  and  George 
A.  Seaverns,  the  gentleman  whom  "P.D."  once  used  in 
setting  a  trap  for  the  bulls.  They  argued  that  the  raise  in 
rates  had  been  agreed  to  by  a  joint  committee  of  Board 
of  Trade  members  and  elevator  men  in  January,  1889,  to 
take  effect  on  July  1st,  and  that  in  May,  the  directors  of 
the  Board  had  revised  the  rules  on  grain  deliveries  and 
set  conditions  under  which  warehouses  could  be  declared 
"regular"  and  asked  for  the  customary  applications  and 
the  filing  of  bonds.  The  applications  and  bonds  were  filed 
in  June  and  no  notice  had  been  given  that  the  board  of 
directors  intended  to  interfere  with  the  rates.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  Board  had  amended  the  rule  con- 
cerning the  cleaning  of  grain,  making  it  more  rigid.  The 
protestants  said  that  the  Board  had  no  right  to  take  such 
an  action,  which  would  only  work  to  the  advantage  of 
middlemen,  while  the  warehousemen,  they  declared,  main- 
tained the  supremacy  of  Chicago  as  a  grain  market.  Dur- 
ing the  argument,  one  Board  of  Trade  member  said: 
"The  storage  rates  are  worse  than  the  weevil.  The  weevil 
leaves  the  husk  while  the  storage  rates  eat  up  everything." 

On  June  24th,  a  compromise  was  agreed  to,  the  rates 
being  set  at  J4  cent  f°r  the  first  ten  days  and  %  cent  for 
each  succeeding  ten  days,  while  the  charges  from  De- 
cember 10th  to  May  1st,  it  was  provided,  should  not 
exceed  4  cents  in  all. 

While  battling  with  the  elevator  men,  the  traders  were 
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fighting  the  railroads,  opposing  their  proposed  uniform 
bill  of  lading.  The  traders  succeeded  in  having  the  clause 
making  bills  of  lading  non-negotiable  stricken  out,  but 
the  railroads  were  adamant  to  the  other  proposals,  with 
the  result  that  most  Chicago  grain  consigned  East  went 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  through  Canada. 

Chicago  was  busy  now  with  preparations  for  the  great 
World's  Fair,  which  was  to  mark  her  social  debut  among 
the  great  cities  of  the  world,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
portents  of  impending  disaster  which  might  have  been 
seen  on  the  eastern  horizon.  Indeed  Chicago  had  reaped 
some  temporary  gain  from  the  roots  of  that  world 
calamity.  In  1889,  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, which  already  had  become  a  formidable  competitor 
of  North  America's  crop  in  the  world  market,  had  been 
a  failure.  Into  that  great  plains  country,  so  much  like 
our  own  West,  English  capital  had  been  pouring  in  ever 
mounting  floods,  even  while  it  was  penetrating  America's 
agrarian  citadel  at  Chicago. 

The  great  London  banking  house  of  Baring  Brothers 
had  underwritten  huge  loans  in  Buenos  Aires,  but  the 
poor  wheat  crop  of  1889  was  followed  immediately  after 
the  harvest  by  a  political  revolution  and  a  financial  panic 
in  the  great  Latin  city  on  the  River  Plate.  After  tem- 
porary rallies  in  London  early  in  1890,  panic  developed, 
and  on  November  20th,  Baring  Brothers  defaulted  on 
$100,000,000  worth  of  liabilities. 

The  fuse  for  the  panic  of  1893,  which  almost  was  to 
prostrate  Chicago,  already  was  lit.  The  stock-yards,  how- 
ever, in  1890  enjoyed  their  greatest  year  to  date.  Some 
13,607,366  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  and  sheep,  valued  at 
$231,344,875,  had  come  to  Chicago  in  31 1,557  cars.  Beef 
cattle  had  increased  1,000,000  over  the  receipts  of  1887, 
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reflecting  the  tremendous  advance  of  the  Chicago  packers 
in  their  campaign  to  exterminate  the  local  slaughter- 
houses and  to  feed  America  out  of  refrigerator  cars. 

A  side-light  on  the  free  and  easy  business  methods  of 
the  time  is  thrown  by  the  Board  of  Trade  figures,  which 
showed  that  Chicago  in  1890  had  shipped  out  8,000,000 
bushels  of  corn,  4,000,000  bushels  of  oats  and  77,000 
bushels  of  rye — more  than  had  been  received  in  the  city. 
When  captious  critics  said  this  spoke  well  for  Chicago  as 
a  grain  producing  area,  Secretary  Stone  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  passed  the  buck  to  the  western  railroads,  saying 
they  were  very  careless  in  their  reports. 

Meanwhile,  things  had  not  been  going  so  well  for  "Old 
Hutch. "  LaSalle  Street  heard  early  in  1891,  that  the 
glamorous  old  gambler  was  going  to  "swear  off"  out  of 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  family.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  any  inclinations  "Old  Hutch"  may  have  had  of 
even  listening  to  talk  about  quitting  had  come  only  after 
the  cards  had  started  to  run  against  him.  The  wise  boys 
on  La  Salle  Street  said  he  had  been  worth  $20,000,000 
in  1 88 1,  and  now  had  less  than  a  million.  They  also  re- 
ported on  the  authority  of  grapevine  telegraph,  that  the 
family  had  talked  about  the  appointment  of  a  conservator 
to  prevent  the  remains  of  the  last  million  from  disappear- 
ing into  the  maw  of  the  pit.  Other  rumors  were  that  he 
had  cut  himself  off  from  his  old  associates,  ended  two 
partnerships  of  long  standing,  and  lived  by  himself  in  his 
office.  His  conduct,  it  was  said,  had  become  "somewhat 
erratic" — as  if  it  had  ever  been  anything  else! 

Gossip  of  that  kind  is  usual  after  an  old  wolf  has 
missed  a  stroke  and  begun  to  show  a  few  gray  whiskers 
on  his  muzzle.  Naturally  Mr.  Hutchinson  denied  all  these 
rumors  and  became  indignant  with  those,  especially  Ed- 
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ward  Partridge,  who  sought  to  commiserate  with  him. 
Partridge,  despite  his  vegetarian  name  was  a  bear,  and 
Hutchinson  had  fared  ill  in  the  declining  markets  of  the 
previous  year.  Partridge's  condolences  evoked  from  him 
a  public  statement  to  the  effect  that,  "Many  will  need  a 
receiver  before  I  need  a  conservator."  And  then  he  went 
gunning  for  quail,  becoming  very  active  in  the  pit  again. 
By  February  15,  "Old  Hutch"  had  flushed  his  covey 
and  Mr.  Partridge,  who  had  offered  his  condolences,  had 
lost  a  half  million  dollars  as  a  result  of  Hutchinson's 
campaign  against  him  in  the  pit.  The  Chicago  Herald 
said: 

Hutchinson's  operations  in  the  speculative  market  are 
amazing.  For  a  short  time  after  the  first  of  the  year  he 
took  little  part.  About  four  weeks  ago  he  became  the 
prominent  and  successful  figure.  Partridge  without  mean- 
ing it,  gave  Hutchinson  mortal  offense  about  a  month  ago 
by  trying  to  condole  with  him  for  his  losses.  Hutchinson 
rebuffed  him  and  said  his  sympathy  would  be  needed  at 
home.  This  proved  prophetic,  for  Hutchinson  headed  a 
campaign  against  Partridge  which  cost  the  latter  a  half 
a  million  and  severely  humbled  him.  Hutchinson  com- 
mands the  market  in  wheat,  corn  and  oats.  He  is  as  keen 
as  ten  years  ago  and  the  signs  of  age  are  gone. 

From  that  one  would  gather  that  financial  reporters,  then 
as  now,  were  hero  worshipers. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  afterward  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  "well-nigh  overwhelmed"  by  the  news  that 
B.  P.  Hutchinson,  the  greatest  trader  of  them  all  had  dis- 
appeared! Trading  almost  came  to  a  standstill.  A  mild 
panic  was  caused  by  doubt  as  to  what  would  become  of 
Hutchinson's  outstanding  deals.  On  the  next  day  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  Congdon  &  Company  would 
assume  all  of  his  commitments  and  the  market  eased. 
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Meanwhile,  characteristic  rumors  following  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  public  man  filled  the  nation.  Hutchinson, 
of  course,  was  positively  identified  by  hundreds  of  bar- 
bers, bellhops,  and  waitresses  from  Maine  to  California. 
He  had  evidently  departed  from  Chicago  on  at  least 
twelve  different  railroads  at  the  same  time — and,  of 
course,  many  of  his  old  friends  recalled  that  when  he 
last  bid  them  good-by  they  had  noted  moisture  in  his  eyes. 

The  tongue  of  gossip  did  not  spare  him,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  Board  of  Trade  guests  at  a  dinner  given  by 
George  F.  Bishop  adopted  this  touching  resolution: 

As  associates  for  many  years  of  B.  P.  Hutchinson  in 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  business  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
subscribers  desire  to  express  to  him  and  to  the  public 
their  appreciation  of  his  character  as  a  man,  and  to  say 
to  the  world  that  he  has  for  30  years  stood  for  the  very 
highest  type  of  honor  and  integrity  in  all  business  transac- 
tions between  man  and  man,  and  he  does  not  and  never 
did  owe  a  dollar  that  he  did  not  pay. 

The  anticlimax  came  with  the  discovery  late  in  June 
that  Hutchinson  had  been  a  guest  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange,  and  within  a  few  months  he  was 
again  a  power  in  the  Chicago  markets,  although  direct- 
ing his  deals  from  New  York.  The  hapless  Partridge  was 
given  the  absent  treatment  by  u01d  Hutch,"  with  the  re- 
sults that  he  dropped  about  $750,000  to  an  eastern  crowd 
led  by  the  old  gray  bull  himself. 

Wheat  was  going  up.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  sent  out 
from  its  Minnesota  headquarters  a  million  copies  of  a 
bulletin  telling  farmers,  "Hold  your  wheat!"  The  bitter 
bears  charged  that  the  bulls  had  subsidized  the  farmers' 
circular.  Wheat  shot  up  23  cents  in  two  weeks  and  the 
easterners,  including  Hutchinson's  new  allies,  were  said 
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to  have  unloaded  at  the  top.  Something  like  22,000,000 
bushels  were  sold  in  New  York  in  a  single  day.  S.  V. 
White,  known  on  the  Chicago  and  New  York  exchanges 
as  "Deacon"  White,  failed  for  about  two  million  dollars, 
according  to  the  first  reports,  but  as  usual  the  real  figure 
was  a  great  deal  less — $310,000  with  assets  of  $107,000. 
Like  "Honest  Johns"  in  sport,  "Deacons"  in  trade  are 
that  way. 

The  foreigners  who  had  been  bulling  wheat  and  thus 
helping  to  rehabilitate  "Old  Hutch"  and  humble  his 
enemies,  evidently  had  inside  news  from  Russia.  Rumors 
of  famine  there  were  out  in  the  open  in  October,  1891, 
with  reports  that  the  Czar  would  issue  a  ukase  against 
further  exports.  Russia  being  so  far  away,  the  situation 
was,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  a  "pipe"  for  telegraphic 
forgers,  who  inspired  a  Board  of  Trade  poet  to  write: 

By  Gotham  fakers  bad  and  bold 

A  ukase  was  predicted; 
But  wheat  bought  on  the  fake  was  sold 

When  news  was  contradicted. 
And  so  while  traders  long  of  wheat 

Are  badly  out  of  sorts,  sir, 
We  see  upon  the  anxious  seat 

A  grumbling  lot  of  shorts,  sir. 

Next  month  a  despatch  signed  with  the  name  of  Charles 
Emory  Smith,  American  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
was  exhibited  on  the  exchange,  with  the  desired  result  of 
a  bulge  in  wheat.  Mr.  Smith  was  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
time.  Later  the  despatch  was  traced  to  the  firm  of  Ken- 
nett  and  Hopkins,  who  said  they  got  it  from  Minneapolis. 
Then  came  the  investigation  and  the  "finis."  The  investi- 
gation was  dropped. 

All  in  all,  1891  was  a  good  year  for  the  boys  of  the 
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Board  and  for  the  packers,  too.  As  far  as  records  show, 
Armour  had  not  been  in  a  big  deal  for  a  long  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  was  always  in  the  market  to  some  ex- 
tent, hedging  on  actual  operations  in  grain  and  meat  when 
not  speculating.  In  summing  up  the  year  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  eloquently  unctuous : 

A  general  diffusion  of  commercial  benefits  has  marked 
the  year.  Reasonable  contentment  of  nearly  all  the  labor- 
ing classes,  arising  from  business  activity,  not  spasmodic 
but  uniform,  not  confined  to  one  industry  or  a  few  indus- 
tries, not  true  of  one  section  only,  but  extending  to  every 
section  of  our  country,  has  been  a  gratifying  feature  of 
the  year.  The  wide  distribution  of  profits  derived  from 
the  year  immediately  preceding,  in  a  large  measure  ex- 
plains the  enterprise  which  has  pervaded  the  country,  giv- 
ing employment  at  fair  rates  to  the  common  laborer,  the 
artisan  and  the  mechanic.  This  distribution  has  also 
inaugurated  and  promoted  extensive  public  improvements, 
not  the  least  advantage  of  which  is  the  employment  of 
a  floating  population,  whose  idleness  is  always  a  menace 
to  public  tranquility.  Added  to  these  salutary  conditions, 
food  has  been  plentifully  provided  at  moderate  cost,  af- 
fording at  the  same  time  a  fair  profit  to  the  farmer.  The 
basis  of  this  national  prosperity  is  in  the  enormous  crops 
of  this  country.  The  fields  of  the  South  and  the  prairies 
of  the  West  have  yielded  cotton  and  grain  in  unstinted 
measure.  The  mines  have  given  profusely  of  their  stores, 
and  from  the  rich  pastures  have  come  vast  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs. 

The  public  outside  the  pit  evidently  was  not  so  well 
satisfied  that  God  was  in  His  heaven  and  that  all 
was  right  with  the  world.  This  is  shown  by  a  sour  note 
in  the  report  of  Secretary  Stone  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Stone 
was  visibly  annoyed  by  the  introduction  of  so  many  "anti- 
option"  bills  aimed  to  suppress  trading  in  futures,  in  Con- 
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gress  which  had  been  getting  more  and  more  radical  as 
discontent  spread  among  the  western  farmers.  Third 
Party  movements  were  sprouting  all  over  the  short  grass 
and  in  the  silver  states,  despite  the  passage  of  the  silver 
purchase  law  of  1890. 

As  prices  did  not  rise  on  the  Board,  of  course,  the  ob- 
vious thought  was  to  suppress  trading  there,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  many  paragraphs  from  John  Stuart  Mill  the 
secretary  of  the  board  might  quote  in  defense  of  specu- 
lation, it  was  inevitable  as  times  got  harder  that  the 
Board  would  be  harassed  by  attempts  to  legislate  against 
it.  In  those  days  the  great  milling  interests,  who  are  now 
numbered  among  the  staunchest  defenders  of  commodity 
exchanges,  were  as  rabid  on  the  subject  as  "Cyclone" 
Davis,  Mary  Ellen  Lease,  and  "Sockless"  Jerry  Simpson, 
who  were  then  pumping  vast  volumes  of  wind  into  the 
Populist  party  balloon.  United  States  Senator  Washburn 
of  Minnesota,  millionaire  miller,  was  the  author  of  a  bill 
to  require  Federal  licenses  for  brokers  in  grain  and  to 
prohibit  all  future  trading  where  the  property  traded  in 
was  not  in  actual  existence  at  the  time  of  the  trade. 

In  fighting  this  bill  and  others  similar  to  it,  the  Board 
of  Trade  took  high  ground  as  the  foe  of  monopoly,  one 
manifesto  by  Secretary  Stone  saying:  "Speculation  breaks 
down  all  schemes  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many,  and  contributes  to  a  general  com- 
mercial prosperity,  .  .  .  speculation  is  not  selfish,  it  is 
broad,  frank  and  generous,  and  belongs  to  the  most  en- 
lightened influences  of  the  century."  Another  gem  from 
this  backhanded  eulogy,  aimed  at  Senator  Washburn,  was 
to  the  effect  that,  "speculation  in  grain  shatters  syndicates 
of  millers  and  of  capitalists  formed  to  depress  prices  of 
grain." 
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Early  in  1892  "Old  Hutch's"  foe,  Partridge,  ran  a 
bear  movement  in  wheat  and  cleaned  up ;  but  a  few  weeks 
later  increasing  exports  raised  prices  and  he  was  called 
for  $250,000  worth  of  margin.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
denied  that  P.  D.  Armour  and  his  brother  H.  O.  Armour 
were  running  a  wheat  corner  but  there  was  no  doubt  that 
a  strong  group  who  had  started  to  bear  the  market,  sud- 
denly decided  to  bull  it,  and  that  the  luckless  Partridge 
was  caught  asleep  at  the  switch.  About  the  middle  of  May, 
corn  rose  from  47  cents  to  $1  a  bushel.  Corn  poured  in 
by  special  trains  and  within  thirty  minutes  after  it  was 
offered  at  90  cents  it  fell  to  50  cents.  Again  Armour  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  with  the  real  grain  against  the  paper 
cereals  of  the  bulls.  He  was  allowed  to  settle  at  10  cents 
under  the  market  on  condition  that  he  would  stop  drying 
corn  at  his  elevators  for  re-inspection.  It  was  said  that  he 
was  making  wet  corn  available  for  Board  transactions  at 
the  rate  of  15,000  bushels  a  day. 

A  long,  hot  summer,  marked  by  the  bloody  riots  at 
Homestead,  Pennsylvania,  when  the  old  Amalgamated 
Steel  Workers  staged  their  last  fight  against  Andrew 
Carnegie,  depressed  the  market  and  presaged  a  political 
overturn.  Armour  ran  a  big  deal  in  pork,  selling  short. 
The  anti-monopoly  campaign  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
marred  by  a  suit  filed  by  T.  J.  Rousch  through  his  at- 
torney Kennesaw  Mountain  Landis,  who  was  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  greatest  trust  baiters  of  them  all  be- 
fore he  became  czar  of  the  baseball  industry.  In  his  suit 
Rousch  sued  Armour's  old  friends  John  Cudahy  and  A. 
W.  Wright  on  conspiracy  charges,  alleging  that  they  had 
agreed  to  manipulate  the  market.  Like  Landis'  famous 
$29,000,000  fine  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana,  it  all  came  to  nothing  and  the  suit  was  dismissed. 
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After  Grover  Cleveland  was  elected  in  a  landslide  that 
one  buoyant  Democratic  editor  on  the  night  of  election 
said  had  "carried  everything,  but  hell  and  Vermont," 
there  was  a  wave  of  post-election  optimism  on  the  Board. 
The  ominous  signs  of  the  times,  a  Board  of  Trade  his- 
torian notes,  "were  heeded  only  by  the  most  astute. "  The 
brief  era  of  good  feeling  after  the  election  lasted  only  a 
short  while,  although  the  Senate  at  Washington  finally 
defeated  the  Hatch  bill  to  abolish  trading  in  futures. 
Nevertheless,  despite  warnings  of  the  bankers  against  in- 
flation, wheat  was  going  up,  but  Armour  must  have  been 
among  those  "most  astute"  who  saw  the  coming  storm, 
for  he  rushed  the  construction  of  an  elevator  on  Goose 
Island  in  the  north  ranch  of  the  Chicago  River. 

By  May  1893,  tne  panic  was  on  in  earnest.  One  of  the 
first  big  trusts,  the  National  Cordage  Company,  went 
into  bankruptcy.  It  had  evidently  been  given  enough  rope 
to  hang  itself.  This  was  followed  by  the  failure  of  the 
Chemical  National  Bank  and  the  Columbia  National  Bank 
of  Chicago;  and  on  June  1st,  the  Plankinton  Bank  of 
Milwaukee,  named  after  Armour's  old  partner,  closed  its 
doors.  Armour  had  strong  notions  of  banking  stability. 
Old  associations  were  not  forgotten.  Crowds  about  the 
bank  in  Milwaukee  saw  the  arrival  of  a  young  man  with 
a  black  satchel.  He  spoke  to  a  policeman  at  the  door  of 
the  bank  and  entered.  Soon  the  word  spread  through  the 
crowds.  More  than  $100,000  had  arrived  from  Chicago. 
It  was  Armour  money,  said  the  rumors.  It  was.  The  bank 
reopened. 

The  price  of  wheat  on  the  Chicago  Board  was  the  lowest 
for  thirty  years.  The  two  big  Armour  banks  in  Chicago 
proved  to  be  solvent.  Amid  the  crowd  milling  around  one 
of  them,  a  crowd  through  which  terror  ran  like  an  electric 
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current,  were  two  men.  Both  wore  conservative,  tailored 
clothes.  One  was  thickset,  dynamic.  Both  were  men  of 
middle  height.  One  was  conspicuous  by  his  reddish 
whiskers,  the  other  by  the  calm  chill  of  his  small  regular 
features.  It  was  more  unusual  for  the  latter  man  to  ap- 
proach men  and  women  to  whom  he  never  had  been  in- 
troduced. But  he  was  doing  that  now.  His  voice  was  quiet. 
He  said: 

"If  you  will  take  your  bank-book  to  my  store,  your 
deposits  will  be  honored  there.  My  name  is  Marshall 
Field." 

He  of  the  red  whiskers  asserted: 

"Take  your  bank-book  over  to  my  offices,  Armour  and 
Co.,  and  get  your  money.  I'm  P.  D.  Armour." 

Later  in  the  year  through  the  London  offices  of  Armour 
and  Company,  Armour  imported  $500,000  in  gold  to 
make  sure  of  meeting  his  own  pay-rolls  and  to  assist  the 
Chicago  banks. 

A  letter  of  "P.D."  written  to  his  nephew  Kirk  near 
the  end  of  the  great  depression  of  the  nineties  reveals 
Armour's  ideas  about  the  requisites  of  sound  banking: 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  rattling  among  the  dry  bones 
here,  among  the  directors  of  national  banks,  and  there 
isn't  any  doubt  but  some  of  these  directors  will  go  to 
State's  Prison.  The  Government  is  going  to  take  a  new 
turn  on  punishing  people,  and  when  a  man  sits  in  the 
position  of  an  officer  of  a  bank,  he  should  know  just  what 
the  law  is,  and  then  should  see  that  it  was  followed.  The 
National  Bank  of  Illinois  fellows  haven't  followed  the 
law,  and  I  haven't  a  bit  of  doubt  but  they  will  land  in 
State's  Prison — it  is  only  a  question  of  a  little  time.  This 
very  feeling  is  making  directors  in  other  banks  here  very 
uneasy.  I  don't  know  that  Ogden  will  retire  from  the 
Illinois  Trust  and  the  Continental  just  at  the  moment, 
but  he  will  retire  at  the  first  possible  moment  that  things 
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are  easy  and  comfortable.  Both  the  banks  are  sound  as 
oak,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  a  man  has  no  business  to  be 
a  director  in  a  bank,  unless  he  is  close  enough  to  it  so  that 
he  knows  all  about  it,  just  as  he  does  his  own  business.  In 
the  first  place  he  should  know  the  law,  and  then  he  should 
see  that  the  bank  followed  it,  and  if  this  thing  isn't  done 
in  future  by  the  directors  everywhere,  I  think  there  will 
be  a  great  commotion,  as  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
banks  that  are  simply  shells. 

These  hard  times  are  developing  it,  and  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  we  had  a  great  many  national  bank  failures 
in  the  next  year  or  two,  as  there  are  any  amount  of  them 
floating  along,  with  their  capital  tied  up  or  sunk,  and  when 
a  bank  floats  along  in  that  way,  and  takes  depositors' 
money  and  doesn't  pay  them,  you  can  pretty  near  bet  that 
Uncle  Sam  will  put  the  clamps  on  them,  and  it's  right,  too. 
No  bank  nor  any  director  of  a  bank  has  to  take  people's 
money,  unless  they  know  they  are  solvent  and  can  pay  it 
back,  and  it  is  their  business  to  know  whether  they  are 
solvent  or  not.  I  am  very  sure  there  is  going  to  be  a  new 
deal  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  this  line;  in  fact  the 
government  doesn't  hesitate  to  intimate  that  to  be  so,  and 
even  as  old  a  man  as  Schneider,  the  president  of  the 
Illinois  National,  probably  will  have  to  go,  and  he  is  75 
years  old — if  he  lives  long  enough  to  get  to  the  end  of 
his  trial. 

Amid  rumors  of  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  repeal 
the  Sherman  Silver-purchase  Act,  which  was  making  the 
government's  credit  unsafe,  the  pit  itself  became  doleful. 
Even  "Old  Hutch,"  just  back  from  New  York  but  not 
yet  trading,  talked  bearishly  of  60  cent  wheat.  Every 
day  brought  new  tales  of  falling  prices  and  failures.  John 
Cudahy  fought  desperately  to  get  $400,000  from  the 
bankers  to  carry  a  huge  supply  of  pork  he  had  bought, 
but  the  bankers  insisted  on  the  signature  of  Michael 
Cudahy,  which  was  not  forthcoming,  and  John  had  to 
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take  a  loss  of  200,000  tierces  of  lard.  His  failure  was 
announced  on  August  1st,  and  in  one  minute  lard  dropped 
from  9  cents  to  6  cents  a  pound.  Announcement  of  other 
failures  came  like  the  explosion  of  a  pack  of  Chinese  fire- 
crackers. But  Armour  was  evidently  well  heeled  because 
uCal"  Favorite,  his  confidential  assistant,  was  buying  all 
the  provisions  offered.  Board  of  Trade  memberships 
dropped  to  $850  and  at  that  price  Philip  D.  Armour,  Jr. 
applied  for  membership.  Out  at  the  Yards  10,000  idle 
men  fought  for  jobs  in  the  packing-plants. 

Farmers  were  dumping  their  wheat  on  the  market  at 
any  price  and  as  the  year  ended  we  find  Partridge  again  a 
bear  leader,  while  "Old  Hutch,"  no  longer  able  to  trade 
for  himself  announced  his  "readiness  to  accept  business 
as  a  commission  merchant."  If  1893  had  been  bad,  1894 
was  destined  to  be  terrible.  Strikes  and  riots  swirled  over 
the  country,  "General"  Jacob  Coxey's  army  of  forgotten 
men  was  marching  on  Washington,  with  "General"  Kelly 
and  his  "army  of  the  common  weal"  bringing  up  the  rear 
guard  on  box-cars  and  long,  thumping  marches  down  the 
soggy  railroad  ties. 

Meanwhile,  traders  on  the  Board  became  seized  with 
persecution  complexes  and  believed  that  the  railroads, 
the  elevator  interests  and  the  big  packers  were  combined 
against  them.  To  top  all  these  woes  came  rumors  that  the 
French  Government  would  raise  the  tariff  on  wheat,  and 
a  chip  of  granite  fell  from  the  Board  of  Trade  tower, 
convincing  the  directors  of  what  had  been  suspected  for 
two  years,  that  it  was  unsafe.  The  whole  building  rested 
on  muddy  clay  and  was  slipping.  To  underpile  the  build- 
ing would  cost  $150,000.  It  was  cheaper  to  tear  down 
the  tower,  which  was  done. 


Most  men  talk  too  much.  Most  of  my  success  has  been  due  to 
keeping  my  mouth  shut. 

P.  D.  A. 
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Armour  met  and  endured  the  great  depression  of  the 
nineties  with  the  same  spirit  that  had  breasted  and  mas- 
tered the  prolonged  agony  of  the  seventies.  Older  by  two 
decades,  his  letters  and  the  testimony  of  his  surviving 
intimates  show  that  he  had  all  the  old  fire.  Never  given 
to  silly  boosterism  or  to  Pollyanna  conversation,  except 
for  trading  purposes,  he  appears  never  to  have  doubted 
for  an  instant  that  the  business  sun  would  come  up  again. 
The  whole  period  was  one  of  fight — fighting  with  labor, 
fighting  with  the  lingering  guerilla  opposition  of  local 
butchering  and  catering  interests  to  refrigerated  meats, 
fighting  for  money  on  the  Board  of  Trade  in  every  com- 
modity market  and  fighting  at  the  same  time  the  traders 
who  sought  to  cripple  the  elevator  interests  and  to  de- 
prive Armour  of  the  trading  advantages  he  had  developed 
from  his  ownership  of  grain  elevators  and  his  power  over 
railroads.  Fighting  within  the  Board,  he  also  had  to  do 
his  part  fighting  for  it.  Its  very  existence  was  threatened 
by  the  opposition  of  the  farmers'  organizations  and  the 
great  milling  interests  of  Minneapolis,  who  wanted  fu- 
tures trading  done  in  their  city  under  their  control,  if  any 

futures  trading  was  to  be  done  at  all. 
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Congressional  reaction  to  the  agrarian  pressure  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  it  required  all  the  influence  of 
the  traders,  the  big  packers  and  their  lobbyist-lawyers  to 
avert  inimical  legislation.  Senator  H.  Z.  George  of 
Mississippi  revived  the  bill  to  prohibit  futures  trading 
and  a  Senate  committee  investigated  the  low  price  of 
wheat,  which  had  dropped  to  57  cents.  Even  the  Suez 
Canal  was  blamed,  because  it  had  brought  cheap  Oriental 
wheat  into  the  western  world,  and  Brooks  Adams  was 
writing  his  Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay  to  demonstrate 
the  decline  of  the  West. 

By  April,  1894,  Coxey's  army  had  left  Chicago  far  in 
the  rear,  "General"  Kelly  was  advancing  from  Iowa  and 
"General"  Randall  had  led  long  lines  of  ragged  men 
from  the  stock-yards  out  into  the  wilderness  of  Indiana. 
With  everybody  downhearted,  everything  was  ripe  for  a 
civil  war  in  business,  and  the  great  battle  between  the 
elevator  men  and  the  brokers  was  on. 

The  elevator  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  made 
a  report  in  May  which  showed  that  the  committee  was 
hopelessly  split  between  the  traders  who  dealt  mainly  in 
contracts  and  those  who  were  interested  in  real  grain 
sufficiently  to  provide  themselves  with  warehouse  and 
terminal  facilities.  The  majority  report  gave  rise  to  agi- 
tation for  an  independent  elevator  system,  to  break  the 
power  of  the  existing  elevator  interests.  The  Board  found 
that  five  elevator  systems  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
19,000,000  bushels  also  had  private  cleaning  establish- 
ments by  which  grain  could  be  reconditioned  and  made  to 
meet  the  specifications  of  the  Board  for  grain  deliverable 
on  contract.  Eleven  systems  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
32,000,000  bushels,  it  was  found,  also  were  buying  grain. 

The  majority  report  held  that  there  was  no  evidence 
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of  the  necessity  of  such  buying  and  the  majority  also 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  declaring  "regular"  any  elevator 
that  had  a  private  cleaning  establishment.  The  cleaning 
establishments,  it  was  charged,  were  installed  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  into  the  bins  "the  poorest  grain  which 
the  inspection  rules  would  permit."  Much  grain,  the  com- 
mittee found,  had  been  in  storage  for  twelve  months. 

There  were  many  other  technical  details  and  several 
measures  for  tightening  the  restrictions  on  the  elevator 
men  were  proposed  in  the  majority  report.  The  directors 
adopted  the  report  only  in  part,  however,  which  caused 
considerable  dissatisfaction  among  the  anti-elevator  fac- 
tion. The  elevator  men  promptly  announced  that  they 
would  continue  to  deal  in  grain  and  would  transfer  their 
memberships  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  local  stock- 
exchange.  They  stood  pat  on  their  rights  to  clean  grain, 
although  the  directors  had  decided  against  that.  They  de- 
clared that  the  cleaning  of  grain  had  been  forced  upon 
them  in  order  to  meet  competition  from  other  centers, 
and  that  to  abolish  the  practice  would  drive  them  out  of 
Chicago  and  destroy  the  city  as  a  grain  market. 

Then  Armour  and  Company,  followed  by  Swift  and 
Nelson  Morris,  failed  to  file  the  regular  applications  to 
have  the  Board  declare  their  provision  houses  "regular," 
taking  the  ground  that  their  interests  were  identical  with 
those  of  the  grain  elevator  men.  The  bankers  promptly 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  packing  party  and  protested  against 
the  rule  against  grain  cleaning.  On  the  other  hand,  sev- 
eral depositors  of  the  anti-elevator  faction  threatened  to 
withdraw  their  money  from  the  banks.  The  anti-elevator 
faction  stood  by  their  guns  and  the  rule  known  as  No.  21 
was  voted  by  the  Board  698  to  499.  Armour  said  of  the 
vote,  "The  Board  is  chewing  the  rag,  let  them  chew  it." 
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Samuel  Allerton  denounced  the  ''radicals"  on  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  cranks  and  anarchists. 

The  elevator  men  then  issued  a  manifesto  absolutely 
refusing  to  abide  by  the  new  rules,  declaring  that  they 
would  retain  their  status  of  regular  licensed  warehouses 
under  the  state  law  and  would  continue  to  deal  in  grain. 
The  manifesto  declared  that  the  functions  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  an  intermediary  between  the  producers  and 
consumers  were  at  an  end  and  some  other  way  would  be 
found  to  make  elevator  receipts  deliverable. 

Meanwhile,  late  frosts  and  then  crop  damage  in  the 
first  week  of  June  had  raised  the  price  of  wheat  6  cents. 
When  it  touched  S3  cents,  Partridge,  the  perennial  bear, 
was  caught  short  and  forced  to  buy  7,000,000  bushels. 
Corn  was  only  9  cents  lower  than  wheat.  With  harvests 
coming  along,  none  of  the  elevators  had  applied  for  rec- 
ognition by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  anti-elevator  faction 
attempted  to  enlist  eastern  capital  to  build  steel  elevators 
in  which  the  Board  would  control  the  storage.  This  evi- 
dently had  its  effect  on  Nelson  Morris  and  Gustavus 
Swift,  wTho  shortly  filed  applications  to  have  their  pro- 
vision warehouses  made  "regular."  Armour  and  the 
warehouse  men  still  held  out.  Bartlett,  Frazier  and  Com- 
pany and  the  Chicago  O'Neil  Grain  Company,  big  trad- 
ing outfits,  began  to  build  grain  elevators  for  themselves, 
while  the  grain  warehouse  men  organized  the  Chicago 
Corn  Exchange  and  procured  a  site  for  a  building  near 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

Meanwhile,  Board  of  Trade  members  petitioned  the 
directors  for  inspection  of  all  grain  in  storage,  expressing 
the  fear  that  some  had  been  damaged  by  the  weevil  and 
charging  that  spring  and  winter  wheat  had  been  mixed. 
The  board  of  directors  agreed  to   an   investigation   of 
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wheat  in  storage  but  only  on  condition  that  it  was  carried 
out  in  connection  with  the  state  warehouse  department. 
By  the  end  of  June  the  investigation  seemed  to  be  scotched 
and  there  was  rumor  to  the  effect  that  a  peace  was  being 
arranged.  Grain  was  pouring  into  Chicago  and  the  direc- 
tors were  urged  to  declare  all  elevators  "regular"  under 
an  emergency  rule  so  that  trading  might  proceed;  but 
they  held  that  no  emergency  existed. 

A  few  days  later  the  Pullman  strike  began  at  George 
M.  Pullman's  model  town  of  Pullman,  which  was  shortly 
followed  by  the  sympathetic  general  railroad  strike  or- 
dered by  Eugene  V.  Debs,  head  of  the  American  Railway 
Union.  The  industrial  war  that  rocked  Chicago  thereafter 
reduced  the  receipts  of  grain  and  eased  the  elevator  situ- 
ation. But  it  also  paralyzed  the  packing  industry — stop- 
ping the  shipment  of  animals  to  the  Yards  and  the 
shipment  of  meats  to  the  markets.  Great  quantities  of 
pork  and  b*eef  backed  up  in  Armour's  storage  houses, 
while  loans  on  the  meats  were  running  up  interest  charges 
at  the  banks.  Packingtown  was  in  the  focal  point  of  the 
great  industrial  war.  Armour's  back  was  to  the  wall  as 
he  fought  a  strike  at  the  Yards,  while  fighting  his  enemies 
on  the  Board  with  more  refined  but  just  as  deadly  eco- 
nomic weapons. 

The  anti-elevator  men  then  proposed  a  compromise, 
allowing  elevator  owners  to  deal  in  grain  if  they  would 
consent  to  a  reduction  in  storage  rates,  appointment  of 
distributing  inspectors  and  the  elimination  of  cleaning 
plants  at  elevators.  This  was  promptly  rejected.  It  was 
then  proposed  that  the  Board  name  an  investigating  com- 
mittee to  determine  whether  the  railroads  and  warehous- 
ing interests  were  in  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  and 
to  ask  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  take  action 
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if  that  was  found  to  be  the  case.  But  the  fizzling  out  of 
the  A.R.U.  strike  brought  in  a  large  flow  of  grain  and 
in  view  of  that  emergency  the  directors  of  the  Board  were 
empowered  to  declare  elevators  "regular"  up  to  12,- 
000,000  bushels.  This  brought  up  the  question  of  how 
to  get  bonds  from  the  elevator  men  on  elevators  thus 
granted  the  Board's  classification  as  "regular."  By  a  vote 
of  397  to  343  the  Board  allowed  its  directors  to  compro- 
mise the  issue,  after  they  had  refused  to  disclose  any 
details  of  the  negotiations.  Applications  then  were  re- 
ceived from  the  elevators  and  the  re-inspection  of  grain 
was  decided  upon. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  situation  had  cleared  up, 
and  after  six  weeks  Chicago  again  had  storage  facilities 
which  met  the  specifications  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  But 
Armour  stood  out  against  the  pact. 

By  this  time  he  was  the  spearhead  of  the  fight  against 
the  "old  line"  trading  element  of  the  Board,  who  made 
charges  that  the  Armour  elevators  were  buying  at  non- 
competitive points.  A  new  group  of  grain  shippers  had 
appeared,  suspected  to  be  acting  for  the  elevator  interests. 
Evidence  was  accumulated  to  prove  that  the  Armour 
Grain  Company  and  the  Carrington-Hannah  Company 
were  back  of  these  shippers.  Meanwhile,  the  courts  backed 
up  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  his  inaugural  address  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  W.  T.  Baker  charged: 

The  alliance  between  elevators  and  the  railroads  has 
resulted  in  reaching  out  for  millions  of  bushels  of  grain 
not  naturally  tributary  to  us,  and  when  gathered  here, 
preventing  it,  by  such  tricks  of  the  trade  as  you  are  fami- 
liar with,  from  ever  getting  away  as  long  as  storage  can 
be  collected  on  it.  This  policy  has  resulted  in  such  con- 
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gestion  of  grain  here  as  to  depress  prices  to  the  lowest 
point  in  history.  For  it  is  not  the  Chicago  market  alone 
that  this  market  has  to  carry.  Its  very  volume  invites 
dealers  in  every  market  in  the  world  to  make  sales  here 
against  holdings  elsewhere,  which  they  would  not  dare 
to  do  but  for  the  abnormal  accumulations  brought  and 
held  here  by  unnatural  means. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Armour  was  one,  if  not  the 
principal  one,  of  those  Baker  was  attacking.  Baker  added: 

A  system  that  permits  the  proprietors  of  public  eleva- 
tors, directly  or  indirectly,  to  deal  in  the  property  of 
which  they  are  custodians  is  essentially  immoral.  The 
temptation  to  reserve  for  themselves  the  best  of  a  grade 
is  one  to  which  the  law  never  contemplated  they  should 
be  subjected.  The  elevator  monopoly  is  the  same  blight  on 
legitimate  trade  that  the  anti-option  bill  would  have  been 
if  enacted.  Special  rates  are  made  to  favored  individuals 
who  have  the  further  advantage  of  elevator  control,  so 
that  rates  charged  to  the  public  are  rebated,  enabling 
them  to  outbid  or  undersell  their  competitors. 

The  war  still  was  going  merrily  on  when  the  year 
ended,  and  ran  throughout  most  of  1895,  which  was 
otherwise  one  of  the  dullest  trading  years  in  the  Board's 
history.  In  fact,  there  was  only  one  market  movement  of 
any  consequence.  A  bull  surge  in  May  and  June  on  re- 
ports of  damaged  crops  in  this  country  and  abroad  raised 
prices  to  fairly  livable  levels  for  the  farmers.  It  was  only 
a  flash  in  the  pan  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  price 
trend  was  downward.  Oats  and  corn  were  hardly  worth 
hauling  to  local  markets  and  much  corn  was  burned  for 
fuel  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas.  There  was  a 
brief  industrial  revival  in  1895,  marked  by  suddenly  re- 
sumed activity  in  the  steel  industry,  but  that  was  all  over 
by  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  drain  of  gold  from  the 
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treasury  for  shipment  abroad  made  men  fear  that  the 
worst  days  of  the  panic  of  '93  were  to  be  repeated. 

For  a  few  days  in  1895,  the  Board  of  Trade  forgot  its 
own  civil  war  because  of  the  Venezuela  war  scare.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  his  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Olney 
were  standing  their  ground  in  disputes  with  Britain  over 
the  latter's  claims  to  Venezuelan  territory  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco  River.  Cleveland  made  Great  Britain 
understand  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  applied  to  the 
financial  imperialism  of  London  just  as  much  as  it  had 
applied  to  the  monarchical  imperialism  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  which  had  caused  the  Doctrine  first  to  be  enun- 
ciated. 

The  first  effect  of  the  war  scare  was  a  crack  in  the 
stock-market,  which  brought  rail  stocks  tumbling  down 
like  the  walls  of  Jericho.  Armour's  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  St.  Paul  was  one  of  the  hardest  hit.  When  asked  by 
a  financial  reporter  what  he  thought  of  the  debacle, 
Armour  replied  that  the  stock  prices  on  the  exchange 
meant  nothing.  "Every  fiber  of  my  being  tells  me  that 
the  stock  will  come  back,  because  the  value  and  earnings 
of  the  property  justify  it,"  he  shouted,  pounding  his  desk 
in  one  of  the  rare  outbursts  of  the  sort  which  have  been 
recorded. 

Then  came  an  order  for  a  three-year  supply  of  canned 
meat  for  the  British  Army,  putting  new  life  into  every 
market  in  Chicago.  Wheat  started  up.  So  did  the  stock 
of  the  "Milwaukee  road." 

During  all  these  excursions  and  alarums  of  law,  poli- 
tics and  factions  in  the  grain  gaming  club,  Armour,  of 
course,  never  for  a  moment  kept  his  finger  off  the  pulse 
of  basic  business.  A  letter  to  his  nephew  Kirk  Armour  on 
March  4,  1896,  gives  a  close-up  of  his  mind  during  these 
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stormy  periods  and  also  an  interesting  side-light  on  his 
views  as  to  the  relation  of  trade  and  speculation  in  com- 
modities: 

I  think  the  hams  now  are  in  a  very  strong  position,  and 
I  don't  see  any  use  of  selling  them  very  low.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  you  have  been  pushing  hams  lower 
than  there  was  any  need  of.  You  had  better  take  up  the 
question.  I  had  it  up  with  my  boys  to-day,  and  while  we 
didn't  decide  to  make  an  advance,  we  will  probably  do 
so  in  a  day  or  two.  But  I  am  told  that  we  are  higher  than 
you  anyway.  There  certainly  is  no  good  reason  in  fooling 
away  these  hams,  from  the  standpoint  of  stocks,  or  the 
standpoint  of  the  receipts  of  hogs. 

But  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  get  up  the  price  of  any- 
thing. There  is  an  indisposition  to  trade  in  anything  at 
all,  and  in  fact,  I  partake  of  that.  As  a  rule  I  have  too 
many  trades  in  that  line,  and  when  I  haven't  any  courage, 
I  presume  you  can't  expect  these  other  fellows  that  always 
have  been  bearish  to  have  much  courage. 

There  is  no  special  reason  why  I  should  feel  heavy,  ex- 
cept there  is  a  hang  dog  feeling  all  over  the  country  about 
business,  and  if  hogs  did  run  up  in  price,  I  guess  the  product 
would  not  follow,  until  the  last  piece  was  eaten  up. 
As  a  rule  we  don't  get  much  comfort  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  after  this  time. 

When  it  comes  warm  and  takes  half  your  time  to  hitch 
up  your  pants,  you  haven't  so  much  time  to  think  of  trad- 
ing. Last  year  was  an  exception,  as  people  had  their  minds 
on  a  short  corn  crop.  This  year  they  have  their  minds  on 
a  long  corn  crop,  and  I  haven't  felt  there  would  be  much 
comfort  in  carrying  provisions.  I  haven't  felt  there  would 
be  much  money  in  carrying  corn,  although  the  price  is 
lower  than  it  ever  was  known.  But  I  have  told  my  elevator 
department  they  would  not  make  a  cent  on  the  corn  they 
have  cribbed,  and  I  guess  it  will  turn  out  I  am  right 
about  it. 

People  seem  to  wait  and  eat  up  their  last  pound  of 
meat  and  do  not  anticipate  their  wants;  and  when  there 
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is  no  speculation,  there  is  no  life  to  the  market,  whether 
in  provisions,  or  anything  else.  What  gives  the  market 
buoyancy,  is  when  people  anticipate  their  wants. 

The  first  upward  movement  in  wheat  in  1896  promptly 
brought  forth  a  crop  of  Armour  rumors.  It  was  said  that 
he  was  in  a  big  deal  which  he  had  dropped  the  preceding 
November.  Later  came  rumors  of  a  big  "lone  hand"  come- 
back by  John  Cudahy,  who  was  credited  with  having  re- 
paid $400,000  of  his  indebtedness  incurred  in  the  losses 
of  the  previous  year.  Men  talked  of  John's  "round,  ruddy, 
inscrutable  face"  and  "nerves  of  iron."  The  bankrupt  of 
1893  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  largest  traders  in  1896. 
He  was  dealing  in  oil  and  real  estate  as  well  as  grain, 
and  he  was  hailed  as  a  business  hero. 

Armour  appeared  on  the  scene  with  real  wheat  to  sell 
at  advancing  prices.  Rumors  of  large  wheat  shipments  to 
come  from  the  Northwest  were  followed  by  100,000 
bushels  in  136  cars  shipped  to  Armour.  A  great  fire  in 
Minneapolis,  destroying  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat, 
helped  the  price.  Armour  is  said  to  have  lost  an  elevator 
there.  Meanwhile  the  bearish  Odyssey  of  Edward  Part- 
ridge reached  the  climax  in  rumors  of  his  death,  but  on 
that  occasion  Partridge  turned  bull  and  stoutly  asserted 
that  he  still  was  alive.  On  April  17th,  came  another  re- 
port and  that  one  was  verified  by  the  undertaker.  This 
great  trader,  like  Armour,  was  an  upstate  New  Yorker, 
having  been  born  in  Durhamville,  New  York,  in  1835.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  dry-goods  merchants  of  Buffalo,  New 
York,  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1869.  Board  of  Trade 
tradition  still  rates  him  as  the  most  consistent  bear  in  its 
long  history. 

Even  before  the  Bryan  panic  following  his  nomination 
at  the  old  Coliseum  in  Chicago  in  July,  1896,  the  down- 
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ward  trend  of  prices  had  been  resumed.  Cash  lard  reached 
$5.00  per  tierce,  the  lowest  price  for  a  third  of  a  century, 
and  by  July,  it  was  down  to  $3.05.  July  oats  were  down  to 
11  to  13  cents  a  bushel,  corn  loaded  on  cars  in  Iowa 
brought  only  15^  cents  a  bushel,  11  J/2  cents  in  South 
Dakota,  where  oats  brought  only  jj/2  cents  a  bushel — 
scarcely  more  than  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  sawdust. 
Bryan's  back  platform  campaign  was  stirring  the  masses 
at  railroad  division  points  and  even  at  tank  town  whistle 
stops:  "Thou  shalt  not  press  down  this  crown  of  thorns 
upon  the  brow  of  labor.  Thou  shalt  not  crucify  mankind 
upon  a  cross  of  gold"  was  displayed  on  canvas  banners 
and  billboards  from  Maine  to  California. 

The  customary  promises  were  being  made  of  the  pros- 
perity to  follow  the  election  of  a  Republican  candidate. 
A  Board  of  Trade  commentator  noted,  "Railroads  had 
long  delayed  improvements  and  there  was  promise  that 
the  year  would  be  made  notable  by  expenditures  in  that 
quarter.  None  of  the  promises  got  even  well  started 
toward  fruition.  The  gold  reserve,  which  we  had  for  a 
time  forgotten,  became  a  subject  of  prime  importance  to 
every  business  man.  The  faults  of  the  currency  system 
were  manifest  in  a  constant  drain  on  the  gold  reserve  and 
the  necessity  of  another  bond  issue  in  order  to  replenish 
the  government  stock  of  gold  became  apparent." 

In  the  meantime  John  J.  Hill,  Jr.  was  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  Grain  Receivers  and  Shippers  Association, 
whereupon  the  Armour  Grain  Company  withdrew  from 
that  body.  Attorney-General  Maloney  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  then  entered  the  fight  and  the  Railroad  and  Ware- 
house Commission  found  that  nine  elevator  concerns  were 
guilty  of  violating  the  laws  of  that  state  by  dealing  in 
grain.  The  cases  against  the  Armour  elevators,  Davis  & 
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Co.  and  the  Chicago  Railway  Terminal  Co.  had  not  been 
completed.  The  nine  condemned  elevator  concerns  took 
their  cases  to  court  and  the  Board  of  Trade  hired  coun- 
sel to  assist  the  State  Warehouse  Commission. 

President  Baker  urged  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  seek  legislation  for  the  control  of  elevator  manage- 
ment, while  John  J.  Hill,  Jr.  of  the  Board  got  an  opinion 
from  the  state  warehouse  department  that  a  warehouse 
man  should  not  tamper  wTith  grain  to  his  own  profit  and 
that  the  warehouseman  held  the  grain  for  others  and  not 
for  himself.  However,  a  rule  to  end  all  privilege  trading 
was  beaten  by  a  vote  of  604  to  505. 

On  November  3,  1896,  William  McKinley  was  elected 
President.  This  was  highly  gratifying  to  "P.D."  He  had 
been  one  of  a  number  of  wealthy  men  to  come  to  Major 
McKinley's  assistance  when  his  private  fortune  had  been 
wiped  out  through  unwise  endorsements  of  the  notes  of 
a  friend. 

Like  99  per  cent  of  the  business  men  of  the  country  in 
the  North  and  most  of  them  in  the  South,  "P.D."  re- 
garded the  campaign  of  1896  as  a  life  and  death  struggle 
for  American  business,  or  at  any  rate  business  as  he  had 
known  it.  To  the  great  industrial  parade  organized  to 
boost  the  McKinley  campaign  in  Chicago,  in  which  busi- 
ness leaders  turned  out  with  all  their  employees  who  could 
be  spared  from  absolutely  vital  maintenance  jobs,  Armour 
sent  his  host  from  the  Yards.  As  this  great  feudal  army  of 
industry  marshaled  by  its  barons  moved  down  Michigan 
Avenue,  they  passed  the  balcony  of  the  Auditorium  Hotel. 
Colonel  Malcolm  McDowell,  still  active  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  stood  by  the  side  of  Senator  James  K.  Jones 
of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  national  com- 
mittee, as  he  watched  these  legions  sweep  down  Michigan 
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Avenue.  Colonel  McDowell  says  Jones's  jaw  dropped  and 
defeat  was  plainly  visible  on  his  face  before  half  of  the 
gigantic  parade  passed. 

Armour's  feelings  about  the  campaign  and  its  results 
are  revealed  in  this  letter  to  his  nephew  Kirk  Armour, 
written  the  day  after  the  election : 

We  are  all  feeling  better  here  this  morning.  The  elec- 
tion has  gone  about  as  we  expected,  although  we  are  a 
little  bit  disappointed  over  losing  Nebraska.  We  are  not 
much  disappointed  over  Kansas,  as  we  learned  to  know 
what  was  the  matter  with  Kansas  long  ago,  and  I  guess 
long-haired  populism  is  so  deeply  seated  there,  that  it  will 
take  some  time  to  eradicate  it,  as  it  does  to  get  some  of 
these  Southern  States  out  of  their  Democratic  rut.  In 
fact,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  against  your  city  is 
that  it  is  too  uncomfortably  near  to  both  Kansas  and 
Missouri. 

We  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the  country 
is  safe  for  four  years,  but  I  don't  feel  a  bit  sure  that  this 
populism  and  crazeism  is  at  an  end.  These  martyrs  like 
Bryan  who  are  in  the  cause  to  save  their  Maker,  and  be- 
cause their  conscience  teaches  them,  are  a  pretty  hard- lot 
to  handle,  and  we  may  have  a  great  deal  more  trouble 
with  them  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past.  At  all 
events,  I  don't  feel  as  if  we  had  them  entirely  beaten.  But 
if  we  have  better  times,  and  better  prices  for  grain  and 
stock,  which  it  looks  like,  that  will  convert  more  of  them 
than  any  missionaries  we  might  send  to  talk  to  them.  It 
is  pretty  well  demonstrated  what  states  you  can  rely  on 
to  stand  by  sound  principles,  and  as  the  sound  states 
greatly  outnumber  the  rotten  egg  states  in  population,  we 
can  always  hold  them  down  until  there  is  another  rebel- 
lion, and  when  we  have  that,  we  will  wipe  them  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  just  as  we  did  the  South  in  the  last 
rebellion. 

Markets  on  securities  respond  greatly  to  the  confidence 
now  displayed,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  are  able 
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to  get  plenty  of  money  at  reasonable  rates  whenever  we 
need  it.  In  fact,  we  never  have  had  any  great  trouble.  It 
has  been  a  fear  as  to  what  would  happen  all  the  time  that 
has  kept  us  unsettled.  We  sold  $100,000  of  Yerkes  se- 
curities today  at  prices  a  long  way  above  the  margin  at 
which  we  had  them,  and  I  guess  in  time  we  will  come  out 
of  Diamond  Match,  Biscuit  and  Yerkes  without  any  bad 
scars  on  us.  The  $700,000  or  $800,000  that  we  have  in 
Yerkes  securities,  we  can  get  any  time  we  want  it,  but  we 
will  probably  carry  him  along  on  the  balance  for  some 
time  to  come. 

It  looks  to  me  like  high  prices  for  wheat.  The  election 
would  have  no  influence  on  wheat,  but  the  whole  world 
wants  this  wheat,  and  it  is  going  to  have  its  influence  on 
corn,  and  help  the  farmer  generally,  and  I  have  no  idea 
we  will  get  hogs  as  cheap  as  we  figured  on.  In  fact,  we 
will  go  on  and  do  some  business  now,  as  I  think  we  can 
get  all  the  money  we  want  at  reasonable  rates. 

This  letter  reveals  that,  while  "P.D."  was,  as  usual, 
suspicious  of  industrial  and  utility  investments,  he  could 
not  resist  the  lure  of  a  quick  turn  for  big  money.  Diamond 
Match,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  "blue  chips"  of  that 
day,  with  all  the  temperamental  qualities  of  the  blue  chips 
of  1928  and  1929.  One  may  find  in  this  letter  the  hint  of 
a  canny  suspicion  that  Charles  T.  Yerkes  was  not  going 
to  be  a  permanent  fixture  in  Chicago.  "P.D."  was  evi- 
dently willing  to  take  a  flyer  in  Yerkes's  traction  and 
political  ventures  but  he  did  not  look  upon  them  as  per- 
manent investments. 

Charles  T.  Yerkes  came  to  Chicago  from  the  East, 
where  his  friends  said  he  had  served  a  prison  term  for  the 
guilt  of  another  man.  He  found  Chicago  with  a  series 
of  conservatively  capitalized  street-railway  companies, 
mostly  cable  and  horse  car-lines,  some  of  which  had  a 
high  percentage  of  earnings.  The  past  of  Chicago  "trac- 
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tion"  as  it  came  to  be  called,  was  checquered.  In  1857, 
the  legislature  had  passed  an  enabling  act  by  which  street 
railway  franchises  could  be  granted  in  Chicago  for  twenty 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  city  could  purchase,  if  it  so 
wished,  and  made  provisions  for  a  board  of  appraisal. 

By  1865,  however,  the  prospects  were  good  enough  for 
the  passage  by  the  legislature  of  what  was  known  as  the 
99  Year  Act.  That  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Richard 
Oglesby,  who  charged  that  it  was  passed  by  bribery  and 
corruption.  The  Act,  an  interesting  commentary  on  that 
charge,  was  passed  over  his  veto.  He  had  objected  that 
it  was  framed  to  extend  the  rights  of  the  1857  act,  and 
the  99  Year  Act  was  not  cleared  away  until  the  first  decade 
of  the  I900,s. 

In  the  interim  the  Yerkes's  tactics  had  produced  money 
for  lawyers'  fees  as  large  as  $100,000  in  several  indi- 
vidual instances,  in  a  train  of  receiverships.  Yerkes  was 
an  adept  at  capitalization,  and  so  watered  the  traction 
properties  in  a  series  of  mergers,  after  1886,  that  even 
in  the  1930's,  bankers  strove  vainly  to  adjust  the  various 
equities  based  on  his  security  issues  made  against  the  lines 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  Chicago.  To  make  good 
on  these  watered  properties,  Yerkes  in  his  heyday  went 
before  the  legislature  for  three  bills,  the  objective  of  which 
was  authority  for  the  issuance  of  fifty-year  franchises  in 
Chicago,  under  the  guidance  of  a  state  commission.  A 
large  part  of  the  political  career  and  reputation  of  the  sec- 
ond Carter  H.  Harrison  rests  on  the  fights  he  made  against 
Yerkes'  legislation  and  against  franchise  ordinances  with 
which  Yerkes  sought  to  validate  and  implement  the  law 
he  obtained  at  Springfield.  The  device  of  the  "petition  in 
boots,"  a  thinly  veiled  threat  of  vigilante  methods  to  deal 
with  crooked  aldermen,  enabled  Harrison  to  win. 
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For  years,  until  he  left  Chicago  for  London,  Yerkes 
was  an  issue  in  Chicago,  where  his  council  allies,  known 
as  the  "gray  wolves,"  were  the  object  of  repeated  fights. 
Letters  of  Armour  show  that  he  lent  Yerkes  close  to  a 
million  on  various  securities,  probably  not  those  of  the 
traction  companies,  as  Armour  was  too  well  informed  to 
accept  such  things.  But  in  one  letter,  wherein  he  compared 
Yerkes'  securities  to  ''cabbage  leaves,"  had  he  only  added 
a  few  worms,  he  would  have  been  prophetic  of  the  sort 
of  traction  paper  that  Yerkes  left  behind  him.  It  was  not 
until  the  traction  ordinances  of  1907,  that  Chicago  made 
a  fair  start  out  of  the  Yerkes  traction  mire.  To  Yerkes, 
"the  dividends  are  in  the  straps."  That  gave  rise  to  the 
gibe  of  politicians  who  for  years  started  speeches,  "fellow 
strap-hangers  and  lap-landers." 

Yerkes  was  spinning  his  financial  web  industriously  in 
the  early  summer  of  1896,  and  helping  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  friendly  governor  and  a  pliable  legislature  at  Spring- 
field. A  McKinley  landslide  would  sweep  John  P.  Altgeld, 
Democratic  Governor  of  Illinois,  friend  of  anarchist-con- 
victs and  all  sorts  of  men  without  money,  from  the  execu- 
tive mansion.  The  mere  prospect  had  pepped  up  the  Chi- 
cago Stock  Exchange,  a  side-show  of  New  York's  big 
board,  that  amounted  to  little  until  Yerkes  decided  to 
settle  at  Chicago. 

Yerkes'  spinning  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  coming 
of  rival  promoters  to  the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange,  worthy 
predecessors  of  Ivar  Kreuger,  match  king  of  the  world 
and  ace  of  the  knaves  of  the  twentieth  century.  These 
were  the  famous  Moore  brothers  who  had  Diamond 
Match  stocks  to  sell.  As  if  anticipating  Kreuger's  deals 
with  governments  to  establish  match  monopolies  as  de- 
vices for  securities  flotations,  the  Moores  spread  tall  tales 
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of  negotiations  with  France  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. These  governments  were  trying  to  buy  their  patents 
on  match-making  machinery,  the  stories  ran.  Huge  sums 
had  been  offered,  said  the  soothsayers.  Meanwhile  the 
Moores  were  running  a  boom  on  New  York  Biscuit  pre- 
liminary to  their  National  Biscuit  clean  up,  and  also  plug- 
ging their  old  reliable  tin-plate  stocks,  through  which  they 
eventually  ran  a  little  tin-plate  mill  in  Richmond,  Indiana, 
into  a  major  financial  empire. 

The  Chicago  Stock  Exchange  was  a  good  little  club, 
but  not  big  enough  for  those  "proto-Kreugers."  Late  in 
July  it  developed  a  bad  case  of  match  poisoning.  The 
match  boom  was  a  light  that  failed  on  August  3rd.  The 
diamond  part  turned  out  to  be  paste.  The  crash  almost 
crushed  LaSalle  street.  Late  that  night,  the  city's  rich 
men  gathered  at  Armour's  home  on  Prairie  Avenue.  It 
was  the  first  and  only  meeting  of  the  governing  commit- 
tee of  the  Exchange  outside  its  own  rooms.  "I  have  never 
seen  so  many  straw  hats  at  a  funeral,"  jested  the  irrepres- 
sible Yerkes.  It  was  agreed  to  adjourn  the  Exchange  until 
something  could  be  heard  from  the  Messrs.  Moore.  Next 
day  emissaries  reported  to  the  committee  that  the  gentle- 
men would  not  say  much,  and  what  little  they  said  was  not 
very  satisfactory,  although  vaguely  optimistic.  On  one 
excuse  after  another  the  Exchange  was  kept  closed  until 
November  5th,  when  it  was  known  beyond  all  peradven- 
ture  that  William  McKinley  had  been  elected  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Moore  brothers,  William  H.  and  James  Hobart 
Moore,  were  Chicago  lawyers  at  the  time  when  the  pro- 
fession of  corporation  law  was  entering  its  golden  age. 
They  were  counsel  in  several  mergers.  William  H.  Moore 
was  born  in  1848,  James  Hobart  in  1852.  Both  were  na- 
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tives  of  New  York  state.  The  elder  Moore  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Wisconsin,  the  younger  in  Illinois.  They  were 
in  active  practice  at  the  Chicago  bar  in  the  early  seventies. 
Making  money  in  the  stock-market  they  moved  to  New 
York  and  became  associated  with  Daniel  G.  Reid,  tin- 
plate  king,  made  a  millionaire  by  a  tariff  rate.  After  sev- 
eral deals  with  him,  they  went  after  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railroad.  They  equipped  the  Rock  Island 
system,  which  had  been  a  prosaic  transportation  agency, 
with  a  splendid  superstructure  of  holding  companies; 
which,  in  due  course,  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  spectacu- 
lar railroad  wrecks  and  reorganizations  in  our  railway 
annals. 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  Armour  wrote  about  this  time : 

We  have  naturally  had  a  trying  time,  but  I  suppose  we 
are  not  half  so  bad  off  as  some  of  those  other  fellows  who 
have  lost  their  all  and  more,  too.  Our  losses  will  be  large 
enough,  as  I  expect  these  Moore  stocks  will  develop  rotten 
to  the  core.  Notwithstanding  the  papers  talk  so  buoyantly 
and  hopefully,  in  western  parlance,  they  simply  don't 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  I  feel  rather  better 
about  the  Yerkes  part  of  it.  He  has  given  us  $100,000 
worth  of  securities  since  the  trouble,  and  that  is  doing 
pretty  well.  But  he  has  got  to  a  point  where  he  is  stiff 
legged  and  won't  do  any  thing  more. 

I  don't  know  that  his  securities  are  worth  much  more 
than  cabbage  leaves,  but  he  has  done  pretty  well  to  put 
up  what  he  has  for  us.  It  has  given  us  some  trouble  to  get 
it,  and  I  am  not  better  impressed  with  Mr.  Yerkes'  ability 
or  fairness  the  closer  I  get  to  him. 

Chicago  has  never  had  a  blow  anything  like  this  and  I 
hope  it  won't  have  another  in  a  good  while.  It  has  tied 
up  a  lot  of  money  for  all  the  banks  as  well  as  for  men  like 
Pullman  and  myself.  But  I  don't  suppose  men  like  Pull- 
man and  myself  need  very  much  sympathy;  we  went  into 
this  with  our  eyes  open,  and  I  have  nothing  to  kick  about, 
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I  simply  say  it  serves  me  right,  although  a  little  iess  dose 
would  have  been  just  as  effective.  The  most  I  care  about 
it  is  that  it  ties  up  money  at  a  time  I  could  use  it  to  good 
advantage  at  the  elevators.  But  we  are  not  going  to  the 
poor  house  all  the  same,  and  we  are  going  to  run  the 
elevators. 

Armour's  expectations  of  better  times  to  follow  McKin- 
ley's  election  were  substantially  realized,  but  not  so  soon 
as  he  expected.  Bryan's  defeat  was  largely  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  India,  which  had  raised  the 
Chicago  price  of  wheat  from  53  cents  per  bushel  in  Au- 
gust to  70  cents  in  September,  74%  cents  in  October  and 
to  94  y%  cents  just  before  election.  Despite  the  charge  by 
Bryan's  managers  that  the  money  power  was  putting  up 
wheat  to  swing  the  election,  the  western  voter  could  not 
help  being  influenced  by  the  fact  that  wheat  was  rising 
when  he  had  been  told  by  the  free  silverites  that  under 
the  gold  standard  and  with  the  silver  coinage  law's  re- 
peal, wheat  could  never  sell  much  above  50  cents  a  bushel 
again.  But  the  hope  for  an  immediate  boom  after  the 
election  was  soon  dashed.  The  first  half  of  1897  was  a 
period  of  lingering  depression.  In  the  second  quarter  of 
1897,  commercial  failures  were  greater  than  they  had 
been  in  the  same  period  of  1896,  and  in  July,  1897,  fewer 
iron  furnaces  were  in  blast  than  in  July,  1896,  when  busi- 
ness quaked  with  fear  over  the  possibility  of  Bryan's 
election. 

The  return  of  prosperity  was  to  come  again  as  it  had 
so  often  in  the  past,  through  bumper  American  crops  and 
shortages  elsewhere  in  the  world,  developing  in  the  har- 
vests of  the  year  following  the  election.  Meanwhile, 
"P.D."  had  pressing  problems  to  meet.  The  Armour 
Elevator  Company  was  on  trial  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
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on  charges  of  dishonorable  conduct  as  a  result  of  transac- 
tions in  May  (1896)  wheat.  The  company  was  charged 
with  having  transferred  1,200,000  bushels  of  wheat  from 
one  part  of  its  north-side  elevator  system  to  another  with- 
out inspection  on  the  dates  of  transfer.  The  charges  in- 
volved Armour's  group  of  elevators  on  Goose  Island — 
elevator  A,  elevator  B  and  B  Annex. 

In  deliveries  of  May  wheat  it  was  cited  that  "the  trade 
discovered  that  proportion  of  short  or  undesirable  re- 
ceipts in  the  Armour  deliveries  was  unusually  large."  The 
elevators  A  and  B  on  Goose  Island  were  only  divided  by 
a  fire  wall,  while  B  Annex  had  been  built  so  that  it  did 
not  front  on  the  river  like  the  other  two.  This  was  one  of 
Armour's  quickly  built  emergency  elevators  thrown  up  in 
the  stress  of  the  Cudahy  wheat  corner  of  1893.  Grain 
from  this  elevator  reached  ships  in  the  river  through  a 
"working  house." 

In  the  proceedings  it  was  developed  that  wheat  had 
been  transferred  from  one  house  to  another  over  a  belt 
conveyor,  without  inspection.  Old  certificates  had  been 
canceled  and  new  ones  had  been  issued.  For  purposes  of 
insurance  and  for  purposes  of  classification  as  "regular" 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  this  group  of  three  elevators  was 
treated  as  three  distinct  structures.  It  was  charged  that 
the  state  law  had  been  violated,  because  if  there  was  more 
than  one  house  the  grain  should  have  been  inspected  when 
transferred  from  one  to  another.  If  the  place  were  con- 
sidered to  be  one  house,  the  new  receipts  which  were 
issued  should  have  carried  the  same  date  as  the  old 
receipts. 

Confronted  with  this  evidence,  Armour  disclaimed  any 
personal  knowledge  of  the  deal.  He  said  the  affair  was 
most  unfortunate  and  agreed  to  reimburse  any  one  who 
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had  suffered  loss.  But  as  a  result  of  the  trial  all  Armour 
elevators  were  declared  "irregular"  after  July  ist.  Their 
total  capacity  was  10,500,000  bushels.  The  directors  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  by  a  vote  of  15  to  2  took  this  action 
under  rule  21,  which  gave  the  directors  the  power  to  de- 
clare any  elevator  "irregular"  for  violation  or  non-com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  any  of  the 
rules  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

President  Baker  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
holders  of  receipts  for  grain  stored  in  the  Armour  eleva- 
tors would  take  them  at  their  own  risk.  The  "irregularity" 
became  effective  immediately,  although  members  with 
grain  stored  in  the  Armour  elevators  had  expected  six 
months'  grace. 

President  Baker  declared:  "It  is  similar  to  a  case  of 
fire.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  likely  to  happen.  If  a 
man  happened  to  have  5,000  bushels  of  grain  in  those 
houses,  the  Board  of  Trade  is  not  responsible." 

Armour's  side  of  the  controversy,  as  stated  by  him,  was 
that  the  system  of  transferring  grain  from  one  elevator 
to' another  on  Goose  Island  had  been  figured  out  in  con- 
junction with  the  inspection  department  and  had  been 
practiced  ever  since  B  Annex  was  built:  "I  personally  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  transfer  and  issuance  of  the  receipts 
on  which  the  complaints  are  based,"  said  he,  "but  as  soon 
as  I  learned  that  there  was  any  dissatisfaction,  I  ordered 
settlements  made  with  the  people  who  considered  them- 
selves damaged." 

Armour  then  became  an  active  buyer  for  grain  stored 
in  his  elevators,  paid  the  full  market  price  for  the  grain 
and  agreed,  if  necessary,  to  transfer  the  grain  through  a 
"regular"  house.  The  State  Warehouse  Commission  de- 
clared that  it  wouFd  not  act  upon  the  Board's  finding, 
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unless  a  formal  complaint  was  filed  but  the   Board  of 
Trade  went  ahead  with  its  measures  to  discipline  Armour. 

In  another  case,  Judge  Elbridge  Gary  (the  judge  who 
sentenced  the  Haymarket  anarchists  to  death — not  Judge 
Elbert  Gary,  later  to  become  head  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation),  had  decided  that  warehouse  men 
might  deal  in  grain,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  appealed 
from  this  decision.  The  Board  then  filed  charges  against 
P.  D.  Armour,  H.  O.  Armour,  J.  Ogden  Armour  and  A.  I. 
Valentine,  alleging  "grave  misconduct."  At  the  trial  by 
the  Board  all  three  Armours  were  acquitted,  but  Valentine 
was  suspended  from  the  Board  for  twenty  years.  The 
Armour  elevators  then  filed  applications  to  be  declared 
"regular,"  with  P.  D.  Armour  as  manager  in  place  of 
Valentine. 

Meanwhile,  storage  space  again  was  becoming  scarce. 
When  the  Central  Elevator  Company  was  found  guilty 
on  similar  charges,  sentence  was  delayed,  because  their 
storage  space  was  badly  needed  by  the  trade;  the  Illinois 
Central,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  Chicago  & 
North  Western  Railroads  would  have  been  deprived  of 
storage  if  the  Central  company  had  been  ruled  "irregu- 
lar." After  January  1st,  however,  the  directors  imposed 
sentence  upon  the  Central  people  and  declared  them  "ir- 
regular." This  left  the  entire  Calumet  River  area  with- 
out storage  facilities  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

On  July  7th,  the  Armour  elevators  applied  for  regular 
rating,  and  after  some  delay  the  directors  made  the 
Armour  elevators  A,  B  and  B  Annex  and  also  E  and  F, 
"regular,"  to  a  total  capacity  of  27,450,000  bushels.  Hill, 
inveterate  enemy  of  Armour,  charged  that  the  directors 
had  yielded  to  monopoly.  But  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  one  root  of  the  trouble  had  been  the  incompetence  of 
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the  warehouse  inspectors  of  the  Illinois  Warehouse  Com- 
mission. However,  the  fight  was  not  quite  over. 

After  his  reelection  President  Baker  of  the  Board,  in 
summing  up  1896  said:  "There  has  been  nothing  in  the 
events  of  the  past  year  to  make  the  elevator  monopoly 
more  endurable." 

A  committee  of  the  Board  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  "sulphuring  of  oats" — a  treatment  by  which  the  ele- 
vator men  were  improving  the  appearance  of  horse  food 
and  probably  exterminating  some  insects  in  the  bleaching 
process.  A  little  later  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion laid  down  the  rule  that  railroads  must  not  form  com- 
panies to  operate  grain  elevators  in  order  to  give  special 
rates  to  favored  individuals.  But  the  elevator  men  went 
to  the  Illinois  legislature  at  Springfield  to  obtain  a  change 
in  the  law  of  1871  so  that  they  might  mix  their  own  grain 
with  that  committed  to  their  care.  The  Board  of  Trade 
delegation  opposed  the  change.  The  bankers,  shipping  in- 
terests, and  the  railroads  favored  it.  There  really  was  no 
question  as  to  its  passage  in  a  legislature  which  had  been 
elected  in  the  conservative  landslide  of  1896.  G.A.R. 
"Corporal"  John  R.  Tanner  was  governor.  William 
Lorimer,  with  his  high  pompadour,  afterward  to  become 
the  "blond  boss,"  was  starting  toward  supreme  political 
power  in  Illinois.  It  also  appears  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  voted  only  $2,000  as  "expenses"  for  its  Springfield 
committee  fighting  the  bill.  That  was  small  change  at 
Springfield  even  then,  so  the  bill  passed  the  house. 

Hill,  who  had  lobbied  against  it,  charged  publicly  that 
it  was  passed  by  corrupt  methods,  which  to-day  would 
elicit  the  retort  "You're  telling  me!" 

In  a  little  while  the  victory  of  the  elevator  men  was 
complete.  A  resolution  declaring  that  "warehouses  so  de- 
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clared  regular  by  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  not  be 
used  by  the  proprietors  or  managers  thereof  for  storing 
therein  any  grain  or  flaxseed  bought  or  owned  by  them, 
or  any  of  them,  which  has  been  cleaned,  or  in  any  elevator 
in  which  such  proprietors  or  managers,  or  any  of  them 
may  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested"  was  defeated. 
By  the  first  week  of  July,  1897,  tne  elevator  men  were 
masters  of  the  situation  and  the  Board  of  Trade  declared 
"regular"  80  per  cent  of  the  elevators  that  applied  for 
such  rating. 

Masters  at  home,  the  Chicago  elevator  interests  now 
sought  new  worlds  to  conquer  and  moved  against  the  Buf- 
falo monopoly,  which  had  been  securely  entrenched  at  the 
foot  of  the  lakes.  P.  D.  Armour  and  Bartlett,  Frazier  and 
Co.  entered  the  Buffalo  elevator  field  and  cut  rates.  That 
was  some  consolation  to  the  Chicago  traders  who  had  lost 
their  fight  at  home  because  the  Buffalo  interests  were  said 
to  have  been  making  $2,000,000  profit  per  year. 

The  only  offset  to  this  growing  centralization  of  con- 
trol was  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  March,  1897,  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  Law  and  declaring  agreements  to  pool 
traffic  between  railroads  illegal.  Following  the  decision 
the  directors  of  the  Board  had  authorized  the  transpor- 
tation committee  to  protect  the  rights  of  members  and 
to  act  against  illegal  freight  rates  and  to  punish  both 
givers  and  takers.  But  when  this  committee  was  asked  to 
investigate  rate  discriminations  and  the  use  of  the  low 
corn  rate  for  the  shipment  of  other  grains,  the  hearing 
was  a  fizzle.  Most  of  those  who  had  been  loquacious  in 
the  lobbies  of  the  Board  with  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tions, could  not  be  induced  to  testify  and  the  investigation 
ended  for  lack  of  evidence.  The  Board  in  the  meantime 
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had  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  railroad  pooling 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  son  of  "Old  Hutch,"  and  John 
J.  Mitchell,  Armours  banking  associate,  now  agreed  to 
a  new  bond  issue  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  thirty-year 
4  per  cent  bonds  were  issued  to  refinance  the  big  club. 
"Peace  reigned  in  Warsaw."  The  broker  radicals  were 
crushed  and  the  curtain  was  about  to  go  up  for  the  Board's 
greatest  show  on  earth. 


Experience  is  cheap  at  any  price  if  you  benefit  by  it. 

P.   D.   A. 
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Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  young  men  who  were 
born  in  1897,  rejoice  in  the  initials  "J.L."  There  is  a 
presumption  to-day  in  the  wheat  belts  that  a  middle-aged 
man  whose  initials  are  "J.L."  was  born  in  the  years  that 
Joseph  Leiter,  then  twenty-nine  years  old,  almost  cornered 
wheat,  just  as  in  America  at  large  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  a  man  whose  initials  are  UG.C."  was  born 
in  1884  or  1885  to  be  named  Grover  Cleveland  by  a 
proud  Democratic  father.  Few  men  have  had  more  babies 
named  after  them  in  a  given  period  of  time  than  those 
two  Americans. 

Wheat  was  81  cents  at  the  end  of  January,  1897.  By 
March  it  had  dropped  to  77  cents  as  the  enthusiasm  fol- 
lowing the  election  of  William  McKinley,  pictured  as 
"the  advance  agent  of  prosperity"  in  John  McCutcheon's 
great  cartoon,  was  beginning  to  wane.  The  outbreak  of 
the  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  raised  prices  a  little, 
but  wheat  was  down  to  69  cents  in  July,  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  month  it  dropped  to  73  y2. 

It  was  in  July  that  Joe  Leiter's  name  first  was  men- 
tioned in  grain  gossip  although  he  had  begun  buying  in 
April.  Rumors  were  that  Joseph  Leiter  and  P.  D.  Armour 
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were  "holding  the  wheat" — and  rumors  were  wrong. 
Here  is  what  was  happening: 

There  had  been  a  poor  crop  in  Europe  in  1896  and 
wheat  really  was  scarce.  Everybody  on  the  Board  of 
Trade  knew  that,  but  Leiter  was  the  first  to  buy  heavily. 
Before  he  started  his  corner  Joe  had  tossed  up  a  silver 
dollar  to  determine  whether  he  should  buy  the  stocks  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  which  had 
been  wrecked  by  its  management,  but  would  be  a  sure 
winner  when  reorganized,  or  whether  he  should  attempt 
to  corner  the  wheat  market  and  levy  tribute  on  the  world 
at  large.  In  the  coiffure  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Liberty  who 
adorns  our  silver  dollars,  coined  prior  to  the  World  War, 
before  Saint-Gaudens  substituted  the  present  lady  who 
seems  to  have  adenoids,  one  will  find  stalks  and  grains 
of  wheat  above  her  classic  brow.  Mr.  Leiter's  dollar 
landed  with  Miss  Liberty's  face  to  the  stars.  Evidently 
wheat  was  the  road  to  the  stars.  Leiter  bought  wheat. 

The  watchful  eye  of  the  old  master  at  the  Yards  was 
not  slow  to  observe  what  Mr.  Leiter  was  doing  and  he 
approved  it  uin  principle."  Arthur  Meeker,  who  had 
come  with  Armour  in  1888,  had  been  born  across  the 
street  from  Joseph  Leiter  and  knew  him  well.  Meeker 
often  was  entrusted  with  confidential  missions  by  "P.D." 
and  so  he  was  then  dispatched  to  see  Leiter,  to  ask  him 
if  he  did  not  need  some  help.  Leiter  said  he  would  con- 
sult his  associates  and  let  Meeker  know.  Later  Leiter 
said  that  he  did  not  need  any  help.  The  Leiters  had  plenty 
of  money  and  Joe  Leiter  could  count  on  the  backing  of 
his  father,  Levi  Z.  Leiter,  to  the  limit. 

But  this  was  a  case  when  money  wasn't  everything,  and 
in  retrospect,  it  is  no  extravagant  assumption  to.  say  that 
Leiter  really  was  beaten  before  he  started,  because  he 
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did  not  know  enough  about  the  grain  market.  Arthur 
Meeker's  opinion  on  this  subject  is  well  worth  noting.  He 
said:  "There  were  a  great  many  things  about  the  business 
that  Mr.  Leiter  did  not  know,  where  Mr.  Armour,  who 
had  the  experience,  would  have  been  able  to  avert  what 
happened.  Leiter  should  have  taken  payment  from  the 
foreign  buyers  when  the  grain  for  their  account  was  de- 
livered at  Chicago  elevators.  Any  experienced  man  would 
have  done  that.  But  he  did  not  have  the  experience.  He 
took  drafts  payable  on  delivery  in  Europe. " 

Old  hands  in  the  Chicago  grain  market  knew  very  well 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  Chicagoans  had 
taken  drafts  on  Europe  in  payment  for  grain  and  the 
market  afterward  had  broken,  European  buyers  had  re- 
pudiated their  contracts  and  dishonored  their  drafts  when 
they  found  they  could  get  the  grain  cheaper  from  others. 

August  wheat  opened  at  76  cents.  Superficial  observers 
gave  the  Dingley  Tariff  Bill  credit  for  the  upward  influ- 
ence. By  August  nth,  wheat  had  advanced  to  83  cents, 
and  on  the  next  day  September  wheat  was  up  3  cents.  On 
Friday  the  13th  came  the  customary  superstitious  drop 
which  brought  it  down  to  82  cents,  followed  by  a  rapid 
advance  in  the  next  few  days  and  stronger  rumors  that 
Joseph  Leiter  was  one  of  the  bull  clique.  Meanwhile 
Leiter  was  helped  by  a  corner  in  corn  and  oats  which  the 
Allen-Grier-Zeller  group  was  running. 

On  August  2 1  st,  September  wheat  reached  $1.00. 
There  always  has  been  a  strong  news  appeal  in  "dollar 
wheat,"  and  by  that  time  the  Leiter  corner  was  front- 
page news  all  over  America.  It  was  just  what  the  doctor 
ordered  for  the  cartoonists,  who  reveled  in  pictures  of 
wheat  sheaves,  silver  dollars,  young  Lochinvar  Leiter  rid- 
ing out  of  the  West  with  a  cereal  bride  on  his  saddle  bow, 
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and  poor  old  William  Jennings  Bryan  was  pictured  in 
utter  dismay  because  of  the  collapse  of  the  cheap  money 
theory  supposed  to  be  demonstrated  by  wheat  worth  a 
dollar  a  bushel  in  gold  dollars. 

Commenting  on  the  pit  tactics  of  the  bull  advance,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  said: 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  connection  with 
the  syndicate  is  that  its  personnel  has  been  well  concealed. 
Its  representative  throughout  has  been  George  B.  French, 
who  has  direct  Wall  Street  connections,  and  the  two 
commission  concerns  of  Norton-Worthington  and  Allen- 
Grier-Zeller  Co.  have  divided  a  large  part  of  the  broker- 
age. Since  that  time  nearly  everyone  prominent  in  the 
speculative  grain  trade  and  with  recognized  bullish  tend- 
encies has  been  connected  by  rumor  with  the  deal.  The 
claim  that  Joe  Leiter  was  the  principal  has  never  been 
satisfactory  to  the  trade,  as  the  deal  has  been  worthy  of 
veterans  in  the  business.  A  majority  of  the  speculators 
seem  to  have  settled  down  to  the  proposition  that  the 
real  people  in  control  of  the  local  wheat  situation  are  the 
men  who  have  been  making  big  money  in  stocks  in  New 
York,  and  include  in  the  syndicate  such  men  as  Rockefeller 
and  J.  P.  Morgan.  As  to  the  men  actually  handling  the 
deal  they  have  settled  on  Jim  Keene  and  "Deacon"  S.  V. 
White. 

Whatever  the  news  value  of  this  comment,  it  was  good 
promotion  for  Leiter's  deal.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
John  D.  Rockefeller  or  J.  P.  Morgan  ever  traded  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that 
they  did.  The  nearest  that  any  of  the  Rockefellers  ever 
seems  to  have  come  to  association  with  the  great  figures 
of  Chicago  trade  in  that  period  was  the  ownership  of  the 
second  largest  amount  of  stock  in  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railroad  by  William  Rockefeller,  brother 
of  John  D.  Armour  was  the  largest  stockholder  in  the 
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road,  and  there  is  no  question  that  if  the  Rockefellers  of 
that  time  had  any  yearnings  for  the  pit  they  would  have 
operated  with  him. 

Enthusiasm  for  dollar  wheat  was  dampened  in  some 
quarters  by  the  bakers,  who  raised  the  price  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  one  cent.  Armour  at  that  time  was  quoted  as  having 
said  wheat  would  remain  at  $1.00.  By  the  26th  of  August, 
the  cash  price  for  wheat  had  crossed  the  dollar  mark,  and 
September  wheat  was  $1.03.  William  Jennings  Bryan  was 
heard  from  then.  He  said  that  wheat  was  higher  because 
of  crop  shortages  in  India  and  Europe  and  that  the  price 
rise  had  nothing  to  do  with  political  events.  The  Board 
of  Trade  poet  sang:  "Last  winter  farmers  burned  the 
corn  they  raised  on  western  hills.  This  winter  they  will 
sell  the  corn  and  burn  ten-dollar  bills. " 

Late  summer  brought  advanced  corn  prices.  The  Leiter 
corner  seemed  as  solid  as  the  Board  of  Trade  Building 
itself,  in  October,  but  in  November  a  big  short  interest 
was  revealed  in  December  wheat. 

Meanwhile,  the  "wheat  syndicate,"  which  meant  Leiter 
and  the  camp  followers  who  had  been  attracted  by  his 
movement,  was  dealing  in  oats.  The  Allen-Grier-Zeller 
crowd  made  big  purchases  of  the  favorite  horse  food  and 
then  sold.  On  November  26th,  December  wheat  again 
crossed  the  dollar  mark,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
exports  of  wheat  had  reached  737,000  bushels  in  a  single 
day.  First  deliveries  on  December  contracts  were  light, 
but  it  was  evident  now  that  Armour  was  on  the  short 
side  of  the  market.  He  was  making  great  efforts  to  buy 
wheat  all  through  the  Northwest.  By  the  middle  of  De- 
cember even  the  most  skeptical  writers  of  market  letters 
were  convinced  that  Joseph  Leiter  was  the  generalis- 
simo of  the  bull  army.  They  no  longer  spoke  of  the  "bull 
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clique"  or  the  "wheat  syndicate"  but  of  the  "Leiter 
crowd." 

In  a  few  days  the  more  astute  market  observers  saw  the 
thing  for  what  it  was — the  keenest  speculative  duel  in 
the  history  of  the  grain  market  between  young  Joe  Leiter 
and  old  P.  D.  Armour.  Specialists  in  the  swordsmanship  of 
money  already  detected  errors  in  the  style  of  the  younger 
combatant.  One  of  Leiter's  first  mistakes  had  been  in 
allowing  the  price  to  go  to  $1.09  and  then  to  remain 
above  $1.00  for  several  days.  This  abnormally  high  price, 
as  is  always  the  case,  brought  receipts  from  all  points.  It 
has  been  the  history  of  all  wheat  corners,  except  possibly 
that  run  by  Joseph  for  Pharaoh  and  that  of  James  A. 
Patten  early  in  the  present  century,  that  no  statistics  ever 
really  take  account  of  the  amount  of  uold  wheat  in  the 
barn"  throughout  the  world. 

Panting  on  the  side-lines  like  a  retired  war-horse  who 
has  heard  the  thunder  of  distant  guns,  "Old  Hutch,"  in 
retirement  but  still  dreaming  of  a  come-back  as  he  con- 
tinued to  dream  until  the  day  of  his  death  March  16, 
1899,  piped  the  warning:  "Mankind  will  always  dig  out 
hidden  stores  of  wheat  if  the  price  is  high  enough.  The 
young  fellow  had  better  look  out." 

Leiter  was  aware  of  that,  but  so  late  in  December  he 
doubtless  felt  that  he  could  count  on  the  aid  of  those  two 
great  generals  who  have  won  most  of  their  victories  for 
the  Russians — Generals  January  and  February.  By  all  the 
known  rules  of  the  game  the  Great  Lakes  should  soon 
be  closed  to  traffic  by  ice  barriers  that  no  man  up  to  that 
time  ever  had  attempted  to  break. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  December  Leiter's  strategy  super- 
ficially seemed  to  be  sound.  Deliveries  of  wheat  in  Chicago 
did  not  exceed  500,000  bushels,  but,  it  was  later  devel- 
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oped  that  they  were  being  purposely  held  back  for  a  little 
while  by  Armour  to  give  Leiter  a  sense  of  false  security 
which  would  prevent  him  from  exporting  his  wheat  stored 
in  Chicago. 

Suddenly  deliveries  began  to  increase.  Armour  began 
his  great  movement  of  wheat  to  Chicago  about  December 
14th,  and  in  the  following  two  weeks  the  tawny  flood  of 
grain  that  came  to  that  city's  docks  and  railroad  terminals 
was  rising  like  an  angry  Mississippi  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing snows  of  half  a  continent.  Slowly  this  flood  began  to 
lap  at  the  crumbling  tops  of  the  Leiter  price  levees.  In 
two  days  the  Chicago  stock  of  wheat  was  increased 
by  1,350,000  bushels;  but  the  worst  seemed  over  for 
Leiter,  because  it  was  announced  that  the  last  cargo  of 
wheat  coming  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  on  the  Duluth 
to  Chicago  movement  was  at  hand,  totaling  3,645,000 
bushels. 

General  January  was  moving  up  to  protect  the  Duluth 
flank,  but  for  once  General  January  was  too  late,  even 
though  the  calender  showed  that  he  arrived  on  time. 
Admiral  Mahan's  Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  History  was 
one  of  many  books  that  Armour  probably  never  read,  but 
he  knew  a  great  deal  about  ships — the  ships  of  all  the 
Seven  Seas,  and  especially  the  ships  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
He  had  prepared  a  great  navy  on  the  "unsalted  seas" 
which  was  about  ready  to  enter  the  war.  Before  Admiral 
Armour  executed  his  "full  speed  ahead  and  damn  the  tor- 
pedoes," smoke-screened  like  Hipper's  turn  at  Jutland, 
Leiter  made  another  mistake. 

Immediately  after  the  last  regular  movement  of  ships 
from  Duluth  was  heralded  in  the  news,  Leiter  announced 
his  intention  of  moving  his  entire  stock  of  wheat  out  of 
this  country.  That  started  a  fresh  price  advance  which  in 
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turn  started  another  wheat  avalanche  rolling  toward  Chi- 
cago, including  all  the  milling  reserves  held  in  Minneapolis 
and  other  such  points  in  the  Northwest. 

Let  a  news  writer  of  the  day  tell  the  story  of  Admiral 
Armour's  Trafalgar  which,  unlike  Nelson,  he  lived  to 
enjoy.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  under  the  head,  "How 
Armour  Got  His  Wheat,"  told  the  story  so  well  that  it 
would  be  gilding  the  lily  to  rewrite  it : 

Armour  was  supposed  to  be  hopelessly  short.  All  this 
time  the  old  man  of  the  pit  was  silent,  but  his  agents  were 
busy,  telegraphing  all  over  the  west  and  buying  all  wheat 
that  was  offered.  The  tonnage  was  computed  and  Armour 
chartered  all  vessels  obtainable  with  reckless  extrava- 
gance. A  score  of  the  biggest  lake  vessels,  that  carry 
100,000  to  200,000  bushels  each,  were  turned  west  to 
Duluth  for  cargoes.  Some  had  already  gone  to  their  win- 
ter berths,  but  Armour  said  he  would  pay  their  freight 
and  they  started  out  from  their  snug  quarters.  He  con- 
tracted with  Barry's  towing  line  at  $50  a  day  each  for 
five  tug  boats  to  plow  the  forming  ice  of  Duluth's  harbor 
and  to  keep  open  water  for  his  big  ships,  some  of  which 
plowed  through  ice  nine  inches  thick.  He  chartered  tugs 
from  another  company  to  keep  the  Soo  canal  open  and 
three  more  tugs  to  cut  up  the  ice  in  Thunder  Bay,  where 
ships  had  gone  for  wheat  stored  at  Fort  William.  The  big 
ships  sailed  for  Chicago  with  two  tugs  in  front  opening 
up  the  channel  to  clear  water.  Ten  ships,  carrying  1,450,- 
000  bushels  were  in  this  first  fleet,  and  the  City  of  Genoa 
and  the  Wright  hurried  back  for  second  cargoes.  Added 
to  these  the  Wilson  and  tow  brought  180,000  bushels,  the 
Grover  85,000,  the  Thompson  80,000,  the  Whaleback 
113,930,  and  the  City  of  Bangor  160,000  more.  This 
ship  [City  of  Bangor]  got  squeezed  in  the  ice  in  the  canal 
and  was  run  on  a  boulder  and  a  big  hole  was  cut  in  the 
false  bottom,  but  after  hasty  repairs  finished  its  voyage. 
Two  vessels  on  their  way  to  Buffalo  with  wheat  were 
turned  back  to  Chicago.  Wheat  was  brought  by  canal, 
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while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  were  brought  by 
rail  and  the  big  elevators  were  surrounded  with  hundreds 
of  cars  loaded  with  grain.  The  water  freight  paid 
amounted  to  $50,000  and  3,000  cars  were  moved  at  a 
cost  of  about  $150,000.  Armour  had  a  system  of  eight 
elevators,  the  best  and  largest  system  in  the  world. 

It  was  said  by  a  man  familiar  with  the  operations  of 
the  Leiter  grain  fight  that  Robert  Dunham,  owner  of  a 
Chicago  towing  line,  made  many  of  the  arrangements  and 
had  charge  of  bringing  the  ships  safely  into  Chicago. 

Apparently  the  great  battle  ended  in  an  atmosphere 
of  gentlemanly  good-will  comparable  to  that  of  Joe 
Johnston's  surrender  to  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  at 
Bentonville.  A  newspaper  account  says: 

There  was  no  spectacular  finish  to  the  December  deal. 
Mr.  Leiter  had  announced  he  wanted  wheat  and  he  got 
it.  Armour  expressed  himself  as  pleased  he  had  delivered 
all  the  wheat  he  had  sold  short  during  the  previous  months 
and  Leiter  stated  that  he  was  satisfied  with  his  purchase 
and  was  sure  he  would  be  able  to  sell  it  at  a  much  higher 
price. 

Behind  the  scenes  things  were  not  quite  so  lovely. 
Armour  had  Leiter  roped  as  securely  as  any  steer  on  the 
western  range  at  the  mercy  of  a  cow-hand.  He  could  take 
his  time  with  the  branding  iron.  It  was  well  that  the 
Leiters  had  plenty  of  money  and  it  was  well  for  Joe  that 
he  had  a  father  able  and  willing  to  make  good  eventually 
to  the  tune  of  $9,750,000. 

Born  at  Leiterburg,  Maryland,  Levi  Z.  Leiter  became 
a  store  clerk,  after  a  country  school  education.  In  1853, 
he  went  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  clerked  in  a  store  until  1855. 
He  then  moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  got  a  job  with 
Cooley-Wadsworth  &  Co.  To  that  store  Marshall  Field 
came  from  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  the  following  year. 
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The  two  young  salesmen  became  fast  friends  and  were 
soon  partners  in  business.  Later  they  sold  their  interest  to 
John  V.  Farwell,  who  was  to  become  another  one  of  Chi- 
cago's great  merchants.  Leiter  and  Field  then  bought 
out  Potter  Palmer,  who  had  a  store  on  Lake  Street  and 
who  had  not  then  become  one  of  the  great  innkeepers  of 
the  world  and  the  fortunate  husband  of  a  brilliant  woman 
who  knew  how  to  convert  the  leadership  of  society  and 
the  entertainment  of  Spanish  royalty  into  profitable  real- 
estate  salesmanship.  Leiter  retired  as  a  merchant  in  1881, 
and  went  exclusively  into  real  estate.  He  became  very 
wealthy  and  then  "went  in  for"  culture  in  a  big  way.  He 
was  interested  in  promoting  the  Chicago  Art  Institute, 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society  and  the  Public  Library. 
Of  his  four  children,  Mary  became  the  wife  of  Lord 
Curzon  and  vicereine  of  India.  But  the  high  point  of  the 
Leiter  saga  was  Joe's  almost  successful  wheat  corner. 

Although  the  drama  of  "P.D.'s"  ice  smashing  was  re- 
flected fully  in  the  news  stories  and  cartoons  of  the  time, 
its  real  effect  on  the  Leiter  corner  was  not  known  until 
the  following  summer.  Apparently  the  corner  still  was  be- 
ing carried  on  as  before.  All  that  seemed  to  have  hap- 
pened was  that  Armour,  who  might  have  been  caught 
short  and  compelled  to  pay  millions  to  Leiter  in  lieu  of 
wheat  he  did  not  have  had  turned  the  tables,  produced 
the  wheat  and  exacted  handsome  profits  for  himself.  But 
the  wheat  so  acquired  by  the  young  plunger  seemed  to 
strengthen  his  control  over  the  market. 

Many  market  critics  thought  so  and  somewhat  later 
there  were  rumors  that  the  entire  Armour-Leiter  fight 
was  a  sham  battle — that  the  corner  was  an  Armour-Leiter 
partnership  affair;  and  that  the  whole  thing  had  been  so 
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arranged  that  Armour  might  buy  wheat  cheaper  for  the 
corner  than  Leiter  would  have  had  to  pay. 

Meanwhile  Levi  Z.  Leiter  evidently  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  wheat  he  had  made  it  possible  for  Joe  to 
pay  for,  when  Armour  offered  it,  really  did  give  his  son 
control  of  the  world's  wheat  market.  Holding  the  wheat 
delivered  in  December,  Joe  Leiter  and  his  lieutenants 
were  able  to  put  pressure  upon  the  shorts  who  had  sold 
wheat  for  delivery  in  later  months. 

That  was  reflected  by  the  market  summary  of  the 
Chicago  Record  on  Christmas  day  1897  which  said: 
"Christmas  Eve  in  the  wheat  pit  showed  all  the  interest 
in  May  and  not  in  December."  It  was  said  by  that  writer 
that  Joe  Leiter,  with  control  of  7,000,000  bushels  of 
cash  wheat,  would  need  only  about  $3,000,000  to  buy 
from  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  of  May  futures,  which 
would  insure  control  of  the  market. 

In  fact  Joe  Leiter  needed  for  eventual  victory  a  short 
crop  in  1898,  or  a  thumping  big  war.  Failing  to  get  one 
or  the  other,  however,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  money  he 
and  his  father  had  paid  for  wheat,  including  Armour's 
delivered  in  December,  would  be  sorely  needed  to  control 
the  market  later. 

Joe  Leiter  got  a  war,  but  it  wasn't  big  enough.  For 
most  of  the  speculators  on  the  bull  side  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898  would  have  meant  an  enormous 
gain.  But  Leiter  had  the  world's  wheat  to  handle  and 
for  war  to  perform  its  historic  mission  of  raising  the 
price  of  wheat,  it  was  necessary  that  Mars  stage  a  big 
show,  or  that  there  should  be  a  scarcity. 

Armour  watched  events  unfold  more  or  less  from  the 
inside.  After  having  had  to  bail  Joe  out  in  December, 
Levi  Leiter  evidently  sought  Armour's  advice  in  carrying 
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on  the  deal.  The  wind  up  of  the  deal  in  the  following 
summer  proves  that.  Meanwhile  we  read  in  a  letter, 
March  18,  1898,  from  "P.D."  to  the  wife  of  "P.D."  Jr.: 

Papa  Leiter  and  I  have  become  great  chums.  We  have 
had  our  arms  around  one  another  for  the  last  few  days, 
and  we  are  a  very  loving  couple.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  old 
man  to  get  into  such  a  deal  at  his  time  of  life.  But  he  is  a 
pretty  strong  character,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  if 
he  don't  have  so  much  money  to  hand  down  to  the  next 
generation.  But  I  guess  you  will  not  hear  much  more 
about  Armour  and  Leiter  crossing  swords. 

On  January  4,  1898,  Joe  Leiter  had  made  dramatic 
refusal  to  sell  any  of  his  cash  wheat  and  the  great  drive 
for  a  corner  entered  its  second  and  final  phase.  On  Janu- 
ary 28th,  he  claimed  a  complete  corner  through  his  floor 
manager,  George  French,  who  made  a  statement  to  the 
newspapers  that:  "Basing  our  estimates  on  the  govern- 
ment figures  we  think  we  now  own  every  bushel  of  surplus 
wheat  in  this  country." 

Meanwhile  the  McKinley  industrial  boom  was  begin- 
ning, also  the  new  hatching  of  monopolies.  That  same 
month  "Bet-you-a-million"  John  W.  Gates  formed  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Corporation  to  merge  the  in- 
terests of  the  surviving  barbed-wire  buccaneers,  who 
manufactured  the  steel  strands  which,  with  the  Colt  re- 
volver, had  tamed  the  wild  and  woolly  West.  Gates' 
attorney  was  Elbert  H.  Gary,  former  county  judge  of 
DuPage  County  who  had  become  a  sort  of  stakeholder 
and  umpire  for  the  barbed-wire  warriors.  Soon  J.  P. 
Morgan  was  to  call  Gary  to  the  seats  of  the  mighty  in 
steel.  In  February,  1898,  the  Maine  was  blown  up  in 
Havana  harbor  and  the  force  of  that  explosion  made  the 
bucolic  United  States  a  world  power.  It  also  lifted  wheat 
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to  the  great  comfort  of  Joe  Leiter,  already  a  bit  dis- 
turbed over  generous  snows  that  promised  too  good  a 
crop  for  1898. 

On  April  16th  of  that  year,  right  on  the  eve  of  the 
war,  Leiter  sold  5,000,000  bushels.  He  could  have  un- 
loaded all  his  wheat  at  a  profit  that  spring.  Undoubtedly 
a  pool  of  shorts  offered  a  compromise  shortly  after  war 
began  that  would  have  netted  him  $3,000,000  on  his 
whole  series  of  transactions  from  his  first  small  purchases 
at  72^  cents  on  April  2,  1897,  through  the  peak  of 
$1.85,  to  the  prevailing  levels  in  the  first  weeks  of  the 
Spanish  American  War.  But  wheat  was  going  up  again. 
On  May  6th,  Leiter  offered  $1.50  per  bushel  to  replace 
some  wheat  he  had  sold  at  $1.47. 

Apparently  that  was  high  water  mark.  Shrewd  ob- 
servers had  the  measure  of  the  Spaniard  by  then,  and 
figured  on  a  short  war.  Crop  news  promised  bumper  har- 
vests. On  May  30th,  wheat  broke  50  cents  a  bushel. 

The  May  settlements  on  the  Board  and  the  resounding 
smash  on  the  thirtieth  convinced  Levi  Leiter  that  Joe 
was  no  longer  in  control  of  the  market.  On  June  10th 
the  government  crop  report  predicted  a  wheat  yield  of 
640,000,000  bushels — a  veritable  deluge  of  breadstuffs. 
Chicago  awoke  on  June  14,  1898,  to  read  this  head-line 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Record:  "Leiter  Gives  Up."  A 
subhead  said:  "Young  Wheat  King  Forced  to  Abdicate 
after  Reign  of  One  Year."  The  story  added  that  Joe 
Leiter  had  unloaded  15,000,000  bushels  for  cash  and 
had  turned  over  7,000,000  bushels  as  collateral  for  loans. 
This  total  of  22,000,000  bushels  of  Leiter  wheat  indi- 
cated that  he  had  been  attempting  to  get  out  quietly  for 
some  time  because  he  was  known  to  have  owned  35,000,- 
000  bushels  in  July  1897,  and  later  had  to  take,  in  De- 
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cember  of  that  year,  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000 
bushels,  mostly  from  Armour  at  $1.09  a  bushel. 

The  market  writers  at  that  time  estimated  that  Joe 
Leiter  had  $1,000,000  left  in  cash,  but  owed  $4,000,000. 
The  officiating  undertaker  was  indicated  on  the  first  day 
the  great  crash  was  chronicled,  when  it  was  announced 
that  Armour  had  taken  250,000  bushels,  all  the  cash 
wheat  Leiter  had  stored  in  Chicago. 

While  panic  reigned  in  Minneapolis  and  in  all  the 
Northwest,  where  the  young  Lochinvar  of  cereals  had 
been  a  popular  hero,  treason  was  whispered.  Armour, 
Pillsbury,  and  Peavy  were  believed  by  the  unsophisticated 
traders  to  have  been  on  the  bull  side.  That  belief  was 
held  by  those  who  dealt  in  wheat  alongside  the  flour-mills 
poised  on  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  They  were  all  wrong 
about  Armour.  He  was  no  bull  with  a  640,000,000  bushel 
wheat  crop  coming  along. 

When  pressed  for  a  public  statement  Armour  said : 

I  have  a  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Leiter  and  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  that  he  has  come  to  grief.  He  apparently 
carried  his  mammoth  deal  to  a  successful  issue  and  I  was 
dumbfounded  to  learn  he  was  in  trouble  this  morning. 
The  reports  that  there  was  any  fight  between  Mr.  Leiter 
and  myself  were  all  of  them  without  foundation.  Armour 
and  Company  deal  in  wheat  regularly  and  we  have  been 
large  operators  for  years.  I  want  to  assert  positively  that 
there  never  has  been  any  antagonism  between  myself  and 
Mr.  Leiter. 

The  papers  confirmed  the  statement  that  "this  last 
year  has  been  no  exception"  by  the  assertion  that  Armour 
had  cleaned  up  a  profit  of  a  cool  million  in  wheat  in  May, 
the  month  that  broke  Leiter. 

Two  days  later  the  Record  under  the  head-line 
"Armour  is  King  Now,"  announced  that  Armour  and  Co. 
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would  dispose  of  all  the  Leiter  wheat  in  Chicago  and 
that  the  Armour  controlled  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank  would  sell  Leiter's  holdings  of  wheat  in  continental 
Europe.  "If  the  plan  works  out,"  said  the  Record's  mar- 
ket editor,  "Armour  and  Company  will  take  all  the  profits 
of  the  Leiter  deal.  Armour  and  Company  contracted  to 
sell  the  wheat  on  commission,  but  Levi  Z.  Leiter  was  to 
guarantee  all  deals.  Armour  had  undertaken  the  clean  up 
at  the  elder  Leiter's  request,"  the  papers  announced. 
The  Record's  story  of  the  great  aftermath  began, 
"Joseph  Leiter  will  remain  on  the  outside  of  the  Pit  to 
take  lessons  from  P.  D.  Armour  in  the  gentle  art  of  sell- 
ing cash  wheat  at  more  than  a  losing  figure,"  and  a  Board 
member  was  quoted  to  the  effect  that,  "it  seems  the  irony 
of  fate  that  P.  D.  Armour  should  be  given  the  task  of 
untangling  the  young  man  without  strangling  him."  Next 
day  all  the  books  and  papers  of  Joe  Leiter's  world- 
shaking  plunge  into  the  pit  were  taken  to  the  offices  of 
Armour  and  Company  and  wheat  advanced  from  85  to 
88  cents. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  extent  of  the  Leiter  losses 
was  generally  known,  but  the  total  for  both  Joe  and  his 
father  was  approximately  $9,750,000.  That  still  left 
Levi  Leiter  many  millions  to  pass  to  his  descendants  who 
still  enjoy  them,  and  also  have  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of 
litigation  among  themselves  about  the  division  of  the 
millions. 

Raising  the  cash  to  bail  Joe  out  of  the  corner  was  no 
small  task,  even  for  a  man  of  Levi  Leiter's  wealth.  For 
some  of  the  money,  Leiter  turned  to  his  old  partner 
Marshall  Field,  persuading  him  to  buy  the  lot  at  the  S.  E. 
corner  of  State  and  Washington  streets  on  which  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Building  stood  and  stands  to-day. 
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Field  gave  Leiter  a  check  for  about  $3,300,000  on  his 
favorite  bank,  the  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Company. 
But  that  wasn't  much  of  a  favor  to  a  bank  in  those  days, 
no  matter  how  big  and  good  the  bank  might  be.  Chicago 
bank  clearings  did  not  average  much  more  than  $25,000,- 
000  a  day  then.  Marshall  Field  had  hundreds  of  bank 
accounts  throughout  the  country,  but  apparently  he  never 
thought  about  the  headaches  that  might  follow  his 
$3,300,000  billet-doux  when  it  landed  unheralded  in  the 
clearing-house. 

Vice-President  Edmund  D.  Hulbert  of  the  bank  got  the 
bad  news  first.  His  clearing-house  man  telephoned  him 
about  the  big  check  over  there,  crying  for  money  like  a 
new-born  infant  wailing  for  milk.  After  hours  of  hearty 
hustling  the  harried  bankers  raked  up  the  necessary  cash 
and  the  check  went  through.  With  that  play  of  Field  to 
Leiter  to  Armour,  the  big  game  was  over. 

It  also  was  "P.D.V  last  great  deal  in  grain. 


Give  me  a  man  who  does  not  have  to  wait  for  instructions. 

P.    D.    A. 


XVIII 

EMBALMED    BEEF    OR    IMMORTAL    LIE? 

Whatever  feelings  of  triumph  Armour  may  have  en- 
joyed after  the  Leiter  trap  was  sprung  were  destined  to 
be  brief.  The  same  war  which  had  been  too  little  to  save 
Joe  Leiter  was  big  enough  to  produce  the  greatest  scandal 
in  the  history  of  the  packing  industry.  The  controversy 
over  "embalmed  beef,"  charged  to  have  sickened  and 
killed  soldiers  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  bobs  up  to 
this  day.  It  is  an  invaluable  slogan  to  the  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans'  lobby  whenever  pension  cuts  are 
mooted. 

It  is  impossible  to  frame  any  exact  judgment  on  the 
conflicting  facts  and  charges,  but  no  matter  how  much 
they  had  been  exaggerated  they  are  now  a  firmly  estab- 
lished historical  legend.  Some  of  the  sob-sisterhood,  who 
have  written  of  embalmed  beef,  say  the  scandal  crushed 
Armour  and  was  responsible  for  his  death  three  years 
later,  but  that  is  melodrama,  not  history. 

Was  Armour  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  sale  of 
tainted  meats  to  the  American  army?  If  such  meats  were 
sold  there  is  no  question  that  he  was  partly  responsible 
first,  because  of  his  connections  with  the  McKinley  ad- 
ministration and  the  War  Department  and  second,  bad 
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judgment  as  to  the  state  of  the  preservative  arts  at  that 
time.  One  of  the  old  man's  trusted  lieutenants  says  that 
he  was  unusually  grouchy  after  the  wind-up  of  the  Leiter 
deal,  and  made  life  tough  for  those  who  were  in  charge 
of  the  army  contracts.  This  associate  later  said  he  had 
told  "P.D."  "I  don't  see  that  you  have  any  kick  coming. 
You've  got  your  own  man  in  the  commissary  department 
and  we  write  the  specifications."  Of  course,  this  is  hearsay 
evidence,  after  the  death  of  the  accused,  but  it  coincides 
with  the  attendant  circumstances. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Armour  made  a  great  drive  for 
the  army  business.  At  Armour's  Kansas  City  plant  the 
slaughter  of  "canner  cattle"  rose  to  3,600  per  day  shortly 
after  the  declaration  of  war.  Most  of  these  cattle  came 
from  Texas,  which  still  produced  very  inferior  stock  ow- 
ing to  infestation  with  the  cattle  tick.  This  business  ex- 
pansion contrasted  with  the  condition  shown  in  a  letter 
of  Armour  to  the  Kansas  City  branch,  February  2,  1897 : 

These  canned  goods  are  not  moving,  and  they  never  do 
much  at  this  time  of  year.  I  think  if  you  don't  look  out, 
you  will  have  a  big  stock  of  these  goods  next  year,  and 
I  think  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  a  little  foxy  on  your  prices.  I 
don't  think  you  boys  realize  what  a  big  stock  of  canned 
goods  means.  I  notice  they  write  over  here  pretty  cheerful, 
saying  they  will  go  when  the  season  comes  round,  etc., 
etc.,  but  you  fellows  are  not  close  enough  to  the  trade,  and 
the  first  thing  you  know,  you  will  turn  a  complete  somer- 
sault, and  spill  all  your  profit  yourselves.  I  am  simply 
calling  your  attention  to  the  matter. 

Armour  believed  that  he  had  the  best  chemists  in  the 
world.  By  this  time  it  was  commonly  remarked  about  the 
Yards  that  chemists  had  become  the  old  man's  hobby,  al- 
most taking  the  place  of  fast  horses  in  his  fancy.  We 
know  to-day  that  the  preservative  chemistry  of  that  period 
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was  crude  indeed.  There  was  no  Federal  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War  there  was  no 
reliable  vacuum  process  in  canning.  Spoilage  was  not  un- 
common in  all  sorts  of  canned  products.  The  job  of  ra- 
tioning an  army  in  the  tropics  called  for  extreme  care,  but 
that  was  lacking  on  the  part  of  the  government.  The 
Spanish-American  War  was  a  sanitary  nightmare. 

Only  345  men  were  killed  in  action  in  Cuba,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Puerto  Rico.  There  were  2,565  deaths  from 
disease  among  the  74,717  men  who  came  anywhere  near 
the  front.  There  was  a  total  of  4,795  deaths  from  dis- 
ease among  all  the  men  mustered  in  because  the  mobiliza- 
tion camps  in  the  United  States  were  almost  as  deadly  as 
the  camps  in  the  sub-tropics.  At  Chickamauga  thousands 
of  men  were  encamped  on  a  soil  of  hard  clay,  with  only 
the  most  primitive  arrangements  for  drinking  water.  The 
open  latrines  were  so  close  to  the  mess  tents  that  the  flies 
swarmed  from  the  latrines  to  the  soldiers'  rations  when 
the  bugles  blew  the  mess  call. 

A  major  scandal  was  bound  to  come  out  of  such  a 
situation,  and  the  packers  undoubtedly,  led  by  Armour, 
had  placed  themselves  in  a  position  where  they  were  sure 
to  be  hit.  "Embalmed  beef"  was  destined  to  get  credit 
for  much  of  the  ravages  of  malaria  and  "yellow  jack." 
Everything  was  done  in  a  hurry  but  also  bundled  up  in 
red  tape;  so  everything  was  done  badly.  Congress  pro- 
vided for  only  192  additional  medical  officers  when  the 
army  was  suddenly  expanded  from  25,000  to  275,000 
men,  and  of  these  only  170  reported  for  duty.  When  they 
did,  their  orders  were  often  ignored,  the  rule  for  boiling 
drinking  water  was  disregarded  in  most  camps. 

On  July   12,    1898,  Major-General  Nelson  A.   Miles 
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telegraphed  the  War  Department  that  one  hundred  cases 
of  yellow  fever  had  developed  among  the  soldiers,  but 
the  telegram  was  suppressed  and  nothing  was  done  except 
to  bring  the  men  back  to  the  United  States  as  speedily  as 
could  be  done.  On  August  4th,  the  American  public  read 
in  their  newspapers  the  famous  "Round  Robin"  signed 
by  all  the  commanding  officers  at  Santiago  under  Major- 
General  W.  R.  Shafter,  which  said:  "This  army  must  be 
moved  at  once  or  it  will  perish."  The  "Round  Robin" 
was  given  to  the  Associated  Press  six  hours  before  it 
reached  the  commander  of  the  army,  General  Shafter. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  on  the  ground,  William  R. 
Hearst  had  recently  been  off  shore  in  his  yacht.  In  the 
language  of  that  day,  the  head-lines  were  a  "pipe." 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  negotiations  for  peace 
with  Spain  already  were  in  progress  and  no  damage  was 
done  by  the  explosion.  But  the  country  was  rocked  with 
the  fiercest  kind  of  criticism  of  the  management  of  the 
war,  and  that  public  censure  did  not  spare  President 
McKinley.  General  Russell  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War, 
and  Brigadier  General  Charles  P.  Eagan,  commissary  gen- 
eral of  subsistence,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  criticism. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  Miles  made  the  follow- 
ing charges  against  General  Eagan  and  other  members 
of  the  army  and  the  war  department : 

1.  The  fresh  whole  quarters  of  meat  issued  to  the 
army  when  not  on  marching  rations  was  old  meat  that 
had  been  around  the  storage-houses  of  the  meat  com- 
panies under  improper  refrigerating  conditions.  It  had 
been  treated  (embalmed)  with  either  one  of  the  follow- 
ing two  harmful  meat  preservatives:  boric  acid  or  salicylic 
acid. 

2.  The  canned  "roasted"  beef  issued  as  marching  ra- 
tions was  nothing  more  than  a  beef  pulp — the  residue 
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after  the  meat  packing  companies  had  boiled  out  of  the 
beef  all  the  nutrient  qualities  which  were  made  into  bul- 
lion cubes  and  soups. 

3.  Neither  the  fresh  beef  nor  the  roasted  canned  beef 
were  fit  rations  for  "a  man's  stomach  in  any  country" 
much  less  the  hot  tropics. 

4.  The  beef  was  unpalatable  and  nauseating,  and  if  it 
did  not  make  the  soldiers  sick,  it  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  touch  food  for  great  lengths  of  time. 

Secretary  Alger  asked  President  McKinley  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  these  and  other  charges  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  by,  "A  board  of  five  or  seven  members, 
composed  of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  and  civilians 
that  can  be  selected."  In  addition  to  its  specific  duties  of 
inquiry  into  the  "embalmed  beef"  charges,  the  scope  of 
the  investigation  was  to  include  "everything  connected 
with  the  army  for  your  information." 

The  President  named:  Major-General  Granville  M. 
Dodge  of  New  York;  Colonel  J.  A.  Sexton  of  Illinois 
(who  died  during  the  inquiry)  ;  Captain  E.  P.  Howell  of 
Georgia;  Major-General  J.  M.  Wilson,  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, United  States  Army;  Charles  Denby  of  Indiana, 
former  Minister  to  China;  Ex-Governor  Urban  A. 
Woodbury  of  Vermont ;  Ex-Governor  James  A.  Beaver  of 
Pennsylvania;  Major-General  McCook,  retired,  and  Dr. 
Phineas  S.  Conner  of  Ohio. 

The  evidence  at  the  committee's  hearings  fills  most  of 
eight  large  volumes.  The  report  was  almost  unanimously 
denounced  as  a  "whitewash,"  by  those  who  didn't  read  it 
and,  of  course,  only  a  microscopic  few  did  read  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  it  to-day  in  the  light  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  meat  trades  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  "embalmed  beef"  scandal  was  in  part  an  echo  of 
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the  old  fight  between  "home"  butchered  meat  and  refrig- 
erated packing-house  meat. 

General  Miles,  senior  Major-General  and  by  that  fact 
commander  of  the  United  States  Army,  believed  that  live 
cattle  should  be  slaughtered  and  be  cooked  as  needed, 
largely  the  old  Civil  War  method. 

Alexander  B.  Powell,  of  Barclay  Street,  New  York, 
purveyor  of  meat  to  hotels  in  Florida,  before  refrigerator 
cars  of  the  Chicago  packers  could  move  into  that  state 
because  of  the  old  narrow-gage  railroads,  had  a  secret 
process  for  the  preservation  of  meat  in  the  hot  countries. 
He  wanted  to  sell  it  to  the  United  States  Government,  a 
service  to  be  performed  at  half  a  cent  a  pound.  He  said 
it  would  make  possible  the  keeping  of  meat  fresh  for  four 
to  ten  days  in  the  tropics. 

Major  W.  H.  Daly,  chief  surgeon  of  the  volunteer 
forces  under  Major-General  Miles  during  the  campaign 
in  Puerto  Rico,  saw  an  experiment  of  the  Powell  system 
conducted  on  a  transport,  under  direction  of  Colonel  J.  F. 
Weston.  To  Daly,  whom  Miles  later  was  to  call  "quite 
a- scientific  doctor,"  the  Powell  beef  and  its  secret  process 
appeared  to  be  a  phase  of  black  magic.  So  when  refrig- 
erated beef,  mostly  through  improper  care  in  the  field  or 
on  transports,  went  bad,  that  appeared  natural  to  Daly. 
The  vision  of  the  chemically  preserved  beef  stayed  with 
him.  Daly  and  Miles  between  them  coined  the  phrase 
"embalmed  beef." 

It  so  happened  that  the  beef  on  which  the  experiment, 
under  the  Powell  plan,  was  made  was  bought  by  Powell 
from  Armour.  That  was  enough  to  convince  Miles  and 
Daly,  at  least  to  the  point  of  letter  writing  and  unsworn 
testimony,  that  the  packers  were  foisting  something  on 
the  army  that  might  be  a  cause  of  some  of  the  disease 
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with  which  the  .camps  reeked.  For  years  afterward  the 
business  of  Armour  and  the  other  packers  was  affected 
by  the  letters  of  Daly  and  the  testimony  of  Miles. 

Whether  through  ignorance,  sincerely  due  to  his  con- 
victions that  beef  on  the  hoof  was  the  proper  meat  supply 
for  an  army,  or  through  a  desire  to  avoid  "reflections  on 
the  commanding  general  of  the  army,"  Miles  continually 
used  the  terms  "refrigerated  beef"  and  "embalmed  beef" 
interchangeably,  in  his  statement  to  the  board  of  inquiry. 

It  was  developed  at  the  hearing  that  A.  B.  Powell, 
New  York,  wrote  on  May  25,  1898,  three  letters.  One 
addressed  to  President  McKinley,  a  second  to  Major- 
General  Miles,  a  third  to  a  member  of  Congress.  The 
letter  to  General  Miles  was  referred  to  Brigadier-General 
Charles  P.  Eagan,  commissary  general  of  subsistence, 
by  endorsement  dated  two  days  later.  Eagan's  reply  to 
Powell  showed  that  the  letter  to  the  President  had 
reached  Eagan  before  that.  Powell  wrote : 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  H.  O.  Armour  of  the  Kansas 
City  Packing  Co.,  he  tells  me  the  government  is  antici- 
pating supplying  fresh  beef,  pork  and  mutton  to  Cuba. 
As  I  have  long  experience  in  supplying  meat  to  Florida 
at  all  times  of  the  year  by  my  process,  I  beg  to  suggest 
that  in  the  climate  of  Cuba,  meats  exposed  after  being 
taken  from  ice  boxes  will  stand  up  a  very  short  time.  I 
have  a  process  that  I  have  been  using  for  several  years 
shipping  meats  to  Florida.  It  so  purifies  the  meats  that 
they  will  stand  any  climate  for  from  four  to  ten  days  after 
leaving  the  ice  house.  I  shipped  all  meats  used  at  the 
Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel  and  the  Alcazar  from  the  time  they 
opened  up  until  1894. . . . 

My  proposition  to  the  government  would  be  to  process 
all  their  fresh  meats  in  the  cars  at  Tampa  or  any  other 
place  that  the  cars  could  reach.  I  can  process  ten  carloads 
or  100,000  pounds  in  four  hours  and  put  the  meats  in  a 
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condition  to  be  hung  up  in  any  part  of  a  ship,  which  will 
keep  in  perfect  condition  for  from  four  to  ten  days.  I 
simply  so  purify  the  germs  that  the  meat  will  stand  the 
destroying  elements  of  any  climate.  My  price  for  doing 
this  would  be  one  half  cent  a  pound.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  go  to  Washington  to  confer  with  any  party  you  may 
suggest. 

Before  the  letter  forwarded  from  Miles  had  reached 
Eagan,  he  had  answered  Powell:  "If  it  [the  government] 
purchases  meat,  it  will  be  from  some  one  who  will  furnish 
meat  and  guarantee  its  good  condition  on  arrival  and  for 
72  hours  thereafter,  or  will  slaughter  and  deliver  as  re- 
quired wherever  troops  may  be." 

Powell  replied  that  if  the  United  States  would  give  him 
the  contract  for  refrigerated  beef  and  would  supply  a 
transport  equipped  for  its  shipping  and  would  provide  a 
storage  ship  to  lie  off  Cuba,  uthe  government  can  save 
money." 

In  spite  of  the  letter  from  Eagan  to  Powell,  there  were 
tests  of  the  Powell  method  of  preserving  meat  for  the 
tropics  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  J.  F.  Weston,  who 
later  was  in  Puerto  Rico.  He  replied  that  while  General 
Miles  was  on  that  ship  some  beef,  treated  by  the  Powell 
method,  was  hung  between  decks  for  exposure.  "The  test 
aboard  the  [transport]  Comal,"  said  the  Weston  report, 
"was  certainly  satisfactory,  as  the  beef  covered  with  bur- 
lap held  out  80  hours  and  I  so  reported  to  the  commis- 
sary general  of  subsistence.  Among  others  to  whom  I 
showed  the  meat  was  Major  Daly,  the  surgeon,  whom  I 
observed  talking  with  General  Miles." 

Under  date  of  Sept.  21,  1898,  Major  Daly  reported 
to  the  assistant  adjutant-general  in  the  following  language, 
showing   that   he   had,    as   Colonel   Weston   said,   been 
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present,  though  he  does  not  confirm  General  Miles'  pres- 
ence at  a  test  of  the  Powell  treated  beef: 

...  in  the  several  inspections  I  made  at  the  various  camps 
and  troop  ships  at  Tampa,  Jacksonville,  Chickamauga 
and  Porto  Rico  ...  I  found  the  fresh  beef  to  be  apparently- 
preserved  with  secret  chemicals,  which  destroy  its  natural 
flavor,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  troops.  While  on  duty  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  at  Tampa,  at  the  time  of  the  embarkation  of  the 
so  called  Shafter  expedition,  Col.  Weston  showed  me  a 
quarter  of  beef  that  had  already  as  a  test,  been  60  hours 
in  the  sun  without  being  perceptibly  tainted  so  far  as  the 
sense  of  smell  could  detect. 

General  Miles  who  read  this  report  before  the  board  of 
inquiry  December  21,  1898,  remarked,  "Colonel  Weston 
confirmed  this  statement  in  a  conversation  I  had  with  him 
a  few  days  ago."  Then  he  continued  his  reading  of  the 
Daly  report: 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  fresh  beef  so  long  untainted  in 
the  sun  in  that  climate  without  the  use  of  deleterious  pre- 
servatives such  as  boric  acid,  salicylic  acid,  or  nitrate  of 
potash  in  quantities  liable  to  be  hurtful  to  the  health  of 
the  consumer. 

The  General  thus  assumed  that  the  Powell  beef  was 
typical  of  the  beef  sold  to  the  army  by  the  packers,  and 
without  reference  to  Weston's  statement  that  he  also  had 
been  present  with  Daly,  resumed  the  reading  of  the  re- 
port, taking  up  Daly's  assumption  that  the  beef  which  he 
saw  under  the  Powell  test  was  the  standard.  For  the  Daly 
report  declared: 

At  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  much  of  the  beef  arriving  on  the 
transports  from  the  United  States  was  also  of  the  same 
character,  being  apparently  preserved  by  injected  chemi- 
cals to  aid  deficient  cold  storage. 
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Where  the  cold  storage  is  impossible  transporting  beef 
alive  is  a  method  that  should  receive  the  fullest  considera- 
tion by  the  government  as  being  safest  for  the  consumer. 
When  detailed  to  take  charge  of  the  transport  Panama, 
conveying  convalescents  to  the  United  States,  I  obtained 
2,000  pounds  of  fresh  beef  from  the  commissary  at  Ponce. 
It  looked  well,  but  had  an  odor  similar  to  that  of  a  dead 
human  body  after  being  injected  with  preservatives,  and 
it  tasted  when  first  cooked  like  decomposed  boric  acid, 
while  after  standing  a  day  for  further  inspection  it  be- 
came so  bitter  and  nauseous  as  to  be  quite  impossible  for 
use.  I  was  therefore  obliged — owing  to  its  condition,  and 
the  just  complaints  of  the  sick  about  it,  and  the  disgusting, 
sickening  odor  it  emitted  when  being  cooked  and  its 
mawkish,  flat  taste  when  served,  and  the  safety  of  the  255 
convalescents  on  board — to  organize  a  board  of  survey, 
condemn  and  throw  1,500  pounds,  all  we  had,  overboard. 
.  .  .  Believing  that  the  commissary  department  has  been 
imposed  on  by  the  misdirected  commercial  spirit  of  the 
persons  furnishing  the  beef,  I  respectfully  recommend 
that  the  matter  be  investigated  by  experts  making  a  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  analysis  of  the  several  preserva- 
tives suspected  to  be  used,  by  getting  samples  of  the  beef 
sent  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

In  the  course  of  the  report  was  a  paragraph  which  sug- 
gested, that  if  it  should  be  urged  that  this  report  was 
late  in  the  making,  that  was  because  its  maker  had  taken 
time  for  the  inspections  by  which  he  could  inform  himself 
of  the  facts. 

General  Miles  was  questioned  by  General  Dodge:  "Do 
you  think  that  the  beef  that  was  sent  to  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba  is  different  from  that  sold  in  the  United  States?" 

Miles — "I  don't  know  about  that;  I  think  so." 
Dodge — "It    is    pretty    generally    used    all    over    the 
United  States." 

Miles — "The  refrigerated  beef  if  put  into  cold-storage 
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cars,  and  then  taken  out  in  other  places  over  the  country 
would  be  comparatively  fresh;  but  when  you  take  it  out 
of  the  cold  storage  cars  and  put  it  on  a  transport,  without 
adequate  cold  storage,  it  would  not  keep  good  if  shipped 
to  the  tropics. " 

Dodge — "Your  idea  is  that  while  it  is  good  in  this 
country,  the  transportation  of  it  there  deteriorates  it?" 

Miles — "I  don't  think  that  the  beef  such  as  was  sent  to 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  would  be  good  in  the  stomach  of 
any  man." 

Dodge — "Has  the  writer  of  the  letter  [Daly]  a  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry?" 

Miles — "He  is  a  doctor  and  quite  a  scientific  doctor." 

Question  by  Colonel  Sexton:  "General  Miles,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  commissary  general,  his  objection  to  beef 
on  the  hoof,  was  that  as  he  could  not  erect  an  ice-plant 
there,  it  was  necessary  to  send  refrigerated  beef." 

Miles — "I  have  never  known  troops  moving  against  a 
hostile  enemy  carrying  an  ice  and  refrigeration  plant  with 
them." 

Sexton — "I  understood  that  this  officer  [Daly]  who 
made  this  report  did  not  make  any  chemical  analysis;  it 
was  just  a  matter  of  opinion,  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
beef,  its  use  and  so  on." 

Miles — "He  made  an  expert  examination  of  it  as  a 
medical  officer  who  was  accustomed  to  chemicals  of  the 
description  that  are  used  for  embalming  bodies." 

Sexton — "Did  he  make  any  chemical  analysis  of  it, 
General?" 

Miles — "The  understanding  is  that  it  is  a  secret  process 
of  preserving  beef." 

Sexton — "A  Keely  motor  operation?" 

Miles — "I  do  not  think  it  is  a  Keely  motor;  it  has  a 
Keely  motor  effect  on  the  men." 

This  generation  never  shared  with  its  elders  the  won- 
ders of  the  Keely  motor,  that  device  that  was  sup- 
posed to  run  without  wires,  and  evolved  from  a  problem 
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of  science  to  one  of  the  police.  It  was  one  of  the  giddiest 
stock  frauds  of  its  day.  The  wires  simply  were  concealed. 

Before  the  representatives  of  the  packers  took  the 
stand,  Adjutant-General  H.  C.  Corbin  testified  in  regard 
to  canned  beef,  against  which  General  Miles  and  others 
had  made  complaint. 

Corned  beef  in  barrels  and  cans  had  been  in  the  army 
ration  for  some  time.  Among  the  soldiers  the  barreled 
product  was  called  usalt  horse"  and  the  barrel,  the  "har- 
ness  cask,"  just  as  in  the  World  War  corned  beef  was 
"corn  willie." 

General  Corbin  said  canned  roast  beef  was  in  use  in 
the  armies  of  the  world.  It  was  not  corned,  but  was  fresh 
and  was  boiled,  made  mostly  from  the  brisket  and  fore- 
quarter  of  steers  and  cows.  Corbin  said  the  army  had 
used  it,  but  not  extensively,  before  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

"We  had  used  it,"  said  Corbin,  "on  the  plains  and  for 
scouting  parties,  and  of  late  years  we  have  had  this  re- 
frigerated beef  in  use  at  some  of  our  posts.  It  was  for 
sale  to  officers,  but  I  did  not  use  it,  because  fresh  meat 
was  better." 

Arthur  Meeker,  head  of  Armour's  refrigerated  beef 
department,  testified  that  he  had  been  with  Armour  and 
Co.  fourteen  years.  He  had  been  manager  of  the  canned- 
meat  department  for  five  years  and  later  general  Euro- 
pean manager.  He  said  that  Armour  and  Co.  then  had 
230  branches  and  shipped  out  7  million  pounds  of  re- 
frigerated beef  a  week.  He  further  said  cattle  were  in- 
spected by  government  men  while  on  the  hoof  and  that 
the  carcasses  also  were  inspected. 

Question  by  Denby:  "Please  tell  us  whether  at  any 
time  between  the  cattle  on  the  hoof  until  your  control 
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over  it  terminates  you  make  any  use  of  boric  acid  or 
salicylic  acid." 

Meeker— "No,  sir." 

Denby — "Tell  us  in  that  process — I  refer  to  refriger- 
ated beef,  whether  there  are  any  chemicals  used?" 

Meeker — "Absolutely  none." 

Question  by  Dr.  Conner:  "Or  nitrate  of  potash?" 

Meeker— "No,  Sir." 

Connor — "And  no  chemical  agent  of  common  salt?" 

Meeker— "No,  Sir." 

Connor — "Anything  into  which  chemicals  enter?" 

Meeker — "No,  sir.  Absolutely  the  only  ingredients  that 
come  into  contact  with  the  beef  is  the  warm  water  which 
is  used  on  the  beds  in  the  method  of  taking  the  hide  off. 
After  the  hide  is  taken  off,  it  is  washed  with  cool  water. 
.  .  .  We  supplied  beef  to  fifteen  camps  and  have  letters 
of  praise  for  our  service  as  far  back  as  September  [1898]. 
We  have  frozen  meat  and  refrigerated  meat.  The  latter 
is  far  better.  There  is  no  necessity  of  doing  anything  of 
that  sort  [referring  to  the  charge  of  'embalming'  beef]. 
Refrigeration  is  absolutely  sufficient.  We  ship  meat  to 
England  30  days  before  use  and  it  sells  well  in  competi- 
tion with  home  slaughtered  beef." 

On  questioning  by  General  McCook,  Meeker  said  he 
did  not  know  Powell,  but  knew  of  him  and  believed 
Powell  had  bought  some  cattle  from  a  Florida  branch  of 
Armour  and  Co. 

Armour  and  Co.  also  was  represented  by  George  J. 
Brine,  T.  J.  Connors,  William  T.  B.  Wardrop,  and 
William  D.  Miles  of  the  Armour  Packing  Co.,  of  Kansas 
City. 

Brine,  head  of  the  canned-meat  department  testified 
that  Armour  and  Co.  was  doing  a  business  of  $150,- 
000,000  a  year.  He  had  been  with  the  company  he  said 
from  1879  to  1884  and  rejoined  in  1893. 
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Another  witness  for  the  Chicago  packers,  besides  the 
Armour  men,  was  Gustavus  F.  Swift,  who  described  in 
detail  the  process  of  slaughter,  cutting  and  preparing  vari- 
ous animals  for  food.  He  told  just  how  cattle  should  be 
struck  on  the  head  with  a  hammer,  just  how  the  hogs  and 
sheep  should  have  their  throats  slit,  so  that  they  would 
"bleed  nicely,',  just  how  the  hog  carcasses  were  scalded 
and  cut  up,  how  hams  were  cured,  how  cattle  were  cut  up, 
and  what  were  the  choice  cuts,  what  was  meant  by  a  well 
ufinished',  animal,  how  the  packers  graded  animals  on 
the  hoof,  and  meats  for  the  market. 

"As  to  quality,"  said  Swift,  "we  cannot  get  it  too  good 
for  Washington.  The  weight  would  be  all  medium.  The 
meat  furnished  to  you  and  sent  to  Cuba  was  equal  to  that 
sent  to  Washington  and  a  little  heavier.  That  is  the  cor- 
rect answer.  I  have  never  treated  beef  or  seen  it  treated 
with  chemicals.,, 

A  member  of  the  board  asked  directly:  "I  want  to 
know  from  you  if  the  statement  made  that  this  beef  was 
embalmed  or  had  chemicals  injected  into  it  is  true?" 

Mr.  Swift:  "That  is  not  true,  and  those  that  say  that, 
must  be  misinformed,  most  assuredly." 

Swift's  testimony  was  backed  by  every  eye  witness  ex- 
amined, except  those  who  testified  with  respect  to  the 
experiment  with  the  Powell  beef.  There  was  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Powell  treated  beef  ever  got  beyond 
the  one  experiment  seen  by  Major  Daly.  No  chemical 
treatment  was  traced  to  any  packer  in  any  of  the  testi- 
mony given.  "Embalmed  beef"  became  a  macabre  myth, 
a  ghost  that  never  was  a  corpse. 

Such  was  the  meat  of  the  investigation  into  the  meat 
the  army  ate.  There  were  thousands  of  words  of  support- 
ing and  incidental  evidence  and  documents  and  letters  by 
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the  gross.  In  its  report  the  commission  disposed  of  Miles's 
charges  as  follows: 

On  the  2 1  st  day  of  December,  Gen.  Miles  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  refused  to  be  sworn.  In  the 
statement,  revised  by  himself,  Gen.  Miles  said,  "There 
was  sent  to  Porto  Rico  337  tons  of  refrigerated  beef, 
what  you  might  call  embalmed  beef."  Only  Gen.  Miles 
and  Chief  Surgeon  W.  H.  Daly  made  the  charge  of 
"embalmed  beef  apparently  chemically  treated." 

He  did  not  state  that  he  personally  inspected  any  re- 
frigerated meat  and  did  not  refer  us  to  any  witness  who 
would  testify  that  the  beef  was  embalmed. .  .  . 

Dr.  Daly  informed  Gen.  Miles  on  Aug.  1  that  he  sus- 
pected the  beef,  but  Miles  did  not  inform  you  [the  Pres- 
ident as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Army]. 

For  months,  as  it  appears,  Dr.  Daly  concealed  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  affecting  men  under  his  charge  whom 
he  was  bound  to  protect.  .  .  . 

He  [Miles]  complained  of  meats  which  evidence 
proved  had  been  exposed  in  a  shed  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  but 
was  not  furnished  by  the  regular  contractors.  The  com- 
mission calls  attention  to  the  meat  inspection  of  the  U.S. 
provided  by  act  of  Congress,  which  must  have  been  fol- 
lowed. All  meat  is  inspected  at  the  great  stock  yards  in 
Chicago. 

Alger  had  to  resign  as  Secretary  of  War,  just  as  John 
Sherman  had  to  get  out  as  Secretary  of  State  for  inti- 
mating to  the  Austrian  ambassador  what  was  regarded 
as  a  premature  willingness  for  peace  with  Spain.  For  a 
small  war,  very  badly  run,  that  with  Spain  had  a  heavy 
political  casualty  list. 

General  Miles  never  retracted  his  charges,  and  when 
Upton  Sinclair's  Jungle,  published  in  1906,  had  revived 
public  suspicions  of  the  packers  and  their  products,  he 
made  this  statement  in  the  Kansas  City  Journal: 
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The  disclosures  about  packing  house  products  now  be- 
ing exploited  are  no  news  to  me.  I  knew  it  several  years 
ago.  I  told  what  I  knew  then.  Had  the  matter  been  taken 
up  at  that  time  thousands  of  lives  would  have  been  saved. 

I  believe  that  3,000  United  States  soldiers  lost  their 
lives  because  of  adulterated,  impure  poisonous  meat. 
There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  number  of  soldiers 
whose  health  was  ruined  by  eating  impure  food. 

I  have  a  barrel  of  testimony  on  the  subject  in  the  way 
of  affidavits  which  I  collected  when  I  made  my  investiga- 
tion seven  years  ago.  The  investigating  committee  refused 
to  hear  2,000  witnesses  whom  I  had  ready.  At  that  time 
I  could  have  secured  the  testimony  of  100,000  men  that 
the  canned  beef  sold  to  the  army  was  impure,  adulterated, 
and  unwholesome. 

In  my  investigation  of  "embalmed"  beef  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  I  found  poisons  were  used  to 
preserve  meat.  I  ordered  an  investigation,  and  learned 
from  the  reports  brought  to  me  that  canned  meats  had 
been  sold  to  the  army  that  had  been  for  months  in  the 
warehouse  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  at 
the  docks  in  Liverpool. 

This  meat  had  been  relabeled  and  sold  to  the  United 
States  for  soldiers'  rations.  I  turned  the  reports  over  to 
the  War  Department  and  a  white-washing  investigation 
was  instituted  and  successfully  carried  out.  The  official  re- 
port was  that  a  "colossal  error"  had  been  made.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  colossal  fraud,  and  the  persons 
who  perpetrated  it  and  were  interested  in  it  should  have 
been  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  dig  up  anything  new  about  em- 
balmed beef  at  this  late  day  but  this  "off-the-record"  state- 
ment by  one  of  Armour's  lieutenants,  which  agrees 
substantially  with  the  testimony  given  at  the  official  in- 
quiry, may  throw  some  light  upon  it : 

A  man  named  Powell  from  New  York  came  to  Armour 
&  Co.  and  claimed  that  he  had  some  means  of  preserving 
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beef  in  tropical  climates  and  would  like  to  try  it.  He 
bought  a  carload  of  beef  from  Armour  &  Co.  and  started 
it  for  Tampa,  Fla.,  where  troops  were  being  loaded  and 
where  some  warships  were  and  where  he  expected  tests 
to  be  made.  He  stopped  the  car  twice  en  route  and 
burned  some  chemicals  in  the  car,  and  the  meat  reached 
Tampa. 

Some  of  the  meat  went  to  the  army  for  a  test  and  some 
went  to  the  navy.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  was  to  com- 
mand the  troops  in  Porto  Rico,  went  on  board  one  of 
the  warships  and  saw  something  hanging  in  the  sun.  He 
asked  what  it  was  and  was  told  that  it  was  a  piece  of  beef 
which  was  being  tested  for  its  keeping  qualities  in  the 
tropics  and  that  they  were  to  have  some  of  it  at  mess. 

Some  of  the  meat  was  served  at  that  time,  and  later 
the  general  went  about  making  some  inspections.  After 
several  hours  he  felt  ill  and  became  nauseated.  He  blamed 
that  on  the  beef  and  after  he  got  back  to  the  United  States 
from  Porto  Rico,  he  met  a  doctor  with  whom  he  had  been 
on  an  elk  hunt.  He  told  the  story  of  the  meat  to  the  doc- 
tor, remarking,  "It  tasted  something  very  much  like  that 
preservative  we  took  along  on  that  elk  hunt." 

It  seemed  that  when  they  were  preparing  for  the  hunt, 
they  had  asked  the  dealer  about  some  means  of  preserving 
the  elk  meat,  as  they  would  not  have  any  means  of  cool- 
ing it,  or  any  place  to  keep  it.  He  sold  them  a  preservative. 
When  Gen.  Miles  told  the  story,  the  doctor  said  he  would 
see  if  he  had  any  of  that  left.  When  he  looked  over  his 
laboratory,  he  found  that  he  had.  It  was  some  quite  com- 
mon preservative. 

There  was  some  roast  beef,  bought  from  Swift  &  Co., 
which  consisted  of  several  pieces  to  a  can  with  meat  jelly 
around  it.  The  cans  were  plainly  marked  ukeep  in  a  cool 
place,"  but  when  the  cans  were  opened  in  the  Cuban  jungle 
the  jelly  was  liquid  and  the  meat  did  not  look  appetizing. 
The  army  cooks  should  have  made  hash  or  stew  out  of  it, 
and  then  it  would  have  been  all  right.  The  government 

The  government  refused  to  pay  for  this  meat,  but 
Swift  sued  and  was  paid. 
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If  the  embalmed  beef  scandal  came  out  of  General 
Miles's  nausea  it  was  a  costly  illness  for  the  industry.  The 
packers  always  have  insisted  that  "embalmed  beef"  was 
really  a  red  herring.  In  truth  everybody  had  plenty  to 
cover  up  about  the  Spanish-American  War,  including  Gen- 
eral Miles. 


Experience  and  success  are  severe  taskmasters. 

P.   D. 


XIX 

BUTTRESSING   THE    HERITAGE 

Armour  was  a  general  who  appreciated  the  irony  of 
dying  in  bed.  To  an  old  friend  who  called  at  the  Armour 
home  on  Prairie  Avenue  in  his  last  days  he  said:  "Charlie, 
look  at  me.  Here  I  am,  just  think  of  it,  ordered  about  by 
women." 

His  kidneys  were  killing  him,  his  heart  was  failing  him. 
The  wry  humor  of  such  a  fate  did  not  escape  the  mer- 
chant who  had  sold  so  many  millions  of  kidneys  and 
hearts.  He  joked  about  his  inability  to  control  his  own 
with  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  joked  even  when  persistent 
drumming  of  dull  pain  was  punctuated  by  spasms  of 
sharper  agony. 

Armour  was  worn  out  and  breaking  up  fully  two  years 
before  a  common  cold,  contracted  while  playing  with  his 
grandchildren  on  his  lawn,  put  him  finally  to  bed.  What- 
ever of  anticlimax  there  was  in  the  slaying  of  the  great 
butcher  by  a  sniffle  starting  in  a  romp  with  kiddies,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  preparations  he  had 
made  to  quit  the  greatest  game.  He  planned  his  exit  with 
all  the  care  and  foresight  that  he  had  prepared  his  many 
entrances  into  combats  of  commerce. 

He  cast  up  his  accounts.  He  wrote  off  his  losses  and 
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merged  the  winnings  with  the  holdings  of  his  family  and 
clan  in  a  compact  corporate  entity.  But  it  was  not  one  of 
those  impersonal  trusts  to  be  administered  by  lawyers 
and  bankers,  that  have  succeeded  to  so  many  great  Amer- 
ican fortunes  in  our  time.  He  expected  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons to  carry  on  as  active  business  men,  not  as  absentee 
wards  of  a  fictitious  legal  person.  Writing  to  the  wife  of 
his  younger  son  in  March,  1898,  almost  three  years  be- 
fore his  death  on  January  6,  1 901,  he  said: 

Tell  Philip  I  have  been  expecting  to  see  one  of  his 
letters.  I  suppose  when  he  gets  through  his  other  work, 
that  he  will  drop  me  a  line.  Tell  him  I  am  keeping  a  good 
eye  out  for  his  interests,  and  I  hope  when  I  get  through 
with  them  he  will  pick  them  up  and  keep  them  together, 
and  make  something  better  of  what  his  grandfather 
started,  I  suppose  little  Lester  is  trudging  along  behind 
him  a  few  feet,  with  his  sturdy  little  legs,  and  his  regular 
independent  way. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  next  year  he  was  cautioning 
his  sons  against  the  troubles  that  might  arise  in  the  busi- 
ness, both  from  circumstances  and  their  own  attitude 
toward  them.  He  wrote : 

You  cannot  be  too  careful  of  yourself  in  husbanding 
your  money.  Don't  try  to  get  rich  too  fast  and  never  feel 
rich.  I  have  had  a  little  feeling  that  both  of  you  boys  felt 
your  oats  a  little  too  much  since  the  closing  of  the  books. 
But  you  will  have  a  year  before  you  that  will  test  you  a 
little  and  show  whether  there  is  any  ability  in  you.  Last 
year  was  a  peculiar  year  and  I  was  at  the  head  of  the 
house  buying  cheap  hogs  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year;  consequently  the  credit  and  responsibility  is  prob- 
ably divided  in  the  last  year.  But  this  coming  year  you 
have  a  chance  to  show  whether  there  is  merit  in  you  to 
take  care  of  the  firm  or  not. 

I  have  great  hopes  that  there  is,  and  you  certainly  have 
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my  support  and  my  best  wishes  in  every  way.  But  I  want 
you  to  realize  what  you  are  doing.  I  have  always  said  I 
would  risk  a  man  who  was  in  trouble  and  knew  it,  but  I 
feel  awful  for  any  one  that  is  in  trouble  and  doesn't  know 
it.  And  this  will  apply  to  you  boys  as  well  as  anyone  else. 
I  hope  that  you  easily  can  see  that  we  need  more  money  in 
the  business. 

Our  investment  in  cars  and  the  Packing  house  at  Omaha 
as  well  as  here  has  tied  up  a  large  amount  of  money;  in 
fact  you  know  from  Comes'  figures  the  amount  of  loose 
money  he  showed  up  the  other  day  is  really  very  very 
moderate  compared  with  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
servativism  of  the  "old  man's"  management.  Of  course, 
everything  that  is  in  the  cars  is  probably  an  excellent  in- 
vestment; it  certainly  always  has  had  a  good  earning 
power  and  this  will  probably  continue,  but  even  this  wants 
to  be  managed  with  great  care  and  prudence.  I  don't  care 
to  refer  to  the  cars  again,  i.e.,  our  recent  sales,  but  I  have 
not  changed  my  mind  about  them  one  particle. 

I  don't  want  any  more  companies  formed  with  the  glue 
factory  or  anything  pertaining  to  the  glue  factory  or  any- 
thing pertaining  to  our  business,  without  it  is  first  sub- 
mitted to  me;  in  fact,  I  am  strong  enough  now  to  have 
anything  of  a  fundamental  principal  nature  put  before 
me.  I  don't  mean  what  you  do  from  day  to  day  in  the 
markets  or  in  buying  live  stock,  but  when  any  fundamental 
principal  comes  up,  I  would  like  to  have  it  submitted  to 
me  as  I  want  to  pass  on  it  myself. 

I  started  out  this  morning  hoping  to  get  to  the  office, 
but  I  was  side  tracked  and  found  I  could  not  wiggle.  The 
wind  and  fresh  breeze  simply  knocked  me  out,  and  this 
naturally  discourages  me  very  much,  but  perhaps  after 
spending  a  few  months  in  the  warmer  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia and  being  out  of  doors,  I  may  be  able  to  endure 
more  in  matters  that  pertain  to  my  heart.  I  am  certainly 
ever  so  much  better  as  far  as  my  head  is  concerned  and 
I  sleep  pretty  well,  but  I  find  myself  very  powerless  when 
any  occasion  comes  up  for  physical  exertion.  I  suppose  I 
ought  not  to  complain,  but  it  makes  me  very  despondent. 
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Several  facts  had  made  Armour's  sons  "feel  their 
oats."  At  the  time  of  the  Armour  entry  into  the  packing 
business  in  Chicago,  the  Plankinton-Armour  partnership 
had  invested  $160,000.  The  earnings  on  that  investment 
from  June  30,  1869  to  April  14,  1900,  were  $35,982,000. 
The  policy  of  the  partners,  largely  at  the  guidance  of 
Armour,  of  plowing  back  earnings  into  the  business,  had 
let  the  partners  draw  out  only  $12,828,000,  leaving  $23,- 
314,000  "to  take  care  of  the  growth  of  the  business."  The 
balance  sheet  of  the  business  as  of  April  14,  1900,  after 
the  consolidation,  showed: 

Assets 

Cash    $834,642.22 

Receivables 10,416,770.43 

Inventories    21,564,763.91 

$32,816,176.56 
Investments : 
Stocks,  bonds,  member- 
ships      $679,637.32 

Investments — London  .  450*746.33 

Properties     12,201,561.72 

Deferred  charges   ....  88,967.79 

$46,237,089.72 
Liabilities 

Notes  payable    $10,025,000.00 

Accounts  payable    ....      2,773,108.31      $12,798,108.31 

Capital  stock    20,000,000.00 

Surplus    13,438,981.41 

$46,237,089.72 

The  capitalization  of  that  business  was  set  at  $30,- 
000,000,  and  shortly  thereafter  was  to  be  increased  by 
$10,000,000. 
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How  soundly  these  figures,  and  the  capitalization  based 
upon  them,  were  computed  from  the  actual  state  of  the 
business,  is  indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  during  the  consolidation,  to  the  Kansas 
City  Armours: 

Always  have  your  matters  a  little  better  than  your  fig- 
ures show.  The  fellow  that  will  cheat  himself  is  the  worst 
cheater  in  the  world.  You  should  not  carry  anything  on 
your  books  that  would  not  bring  more  than  its  face  value 
at  an  administrator's  sale.  ...  If  the  stuff  is  worth  any 
more,  you  have  got  it  all  the  same,  as  the  figures  them- 
selves don't  mean  much;  it  is  the  real  stuff  that  counts. 
It  would  look  as  if  your  branch  houses  ought  to  be  worth 
what  they  stand  on  your  books,  i.e.,  I  understand  they 
only  stand  on  your  books  at  26  per  cent  of  your  invest- 
ments. But  I  don't  think  your  branch  houses  are  good 
for  much.  They  are  somewhat  different  from  ours.  Ours 
are  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  all  the  houses 
we  have  built  recently,  we  have  built  well. 

It  don't  seem  to  me  you  have  taken  off  near  enough 
for  depreciation  on  your  cars.  I  haven't  taken  out  my 
pencil  and  figured  on  it,  but  the  figures  before  me  look 
very  skinny,  and  I  guess  you  should  have  taken  more 
off.  .  .  . 

I  shall  be  willing  to  have  you  take  off  a  further  per- 
centage on  your  buildings.  That  property  will  fall  into 
your  hands  some  day,  and  when  it  does,  I  want  it  to  be  at 
a  price  that  you  are  willing  to  take  it.  Whoever  heirs  that 
property,  I  want  it  heired  at  a  price  they  are  willing  to 
take  it.  I  say  this  in  the  interest  of  the  family,  and  in  the 
interest  of  sound  sense,  and  you  ought  to  see  that  every- 
thing is  figured  conservative,  so  that  whoever  heirs  the 
property,  which  they  are  liable  to  do  at  any  time  now, 
they  would  not  have  to  go  back  through  the  books  and 
raise  up  a  disgruntled  feeling.  It  should  stand  on  the 
books  conservative  enough  that  anyone  who  took  the 
property  would  be  glad  to  get  it  at  the  price.  I  always 
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figured  my  books  that  way,  and  it  has  been  a  great  com- 
fort to  me.  If  the  property  was  worth  more  than  it  stood 
on  the  books,  we  had  it  all  the  same  in  reality,  even  if  the 
books  did  not  show  it. 

A  postscript  to  this  letter  indicates  that  in  billing  beef 
to  the  branch  houses,  there  had  been  some  price  inflation, 
which  made  the  cost  figures  "as  to  the  expense  of  selling." 

As  the  founders  of  the  Armour  business  and  fortune 
began  to  die,  passing  their  interests  on  to  the  next  gen- 
eration, Armour's  work  for  the  consolidation  of  the  busi- 
ness was  spurred  by  that  pressure  from  which  there  is 
neither  respite  nor  appeal.  After  Joseph,  who  died  in 
1 88 1,  the  next  to  go  was  Andrew  Watson  Armour,  the 
Kansas  City  banker,  in  1897,  and  it  was  with  his  son, 
Kirk  Armour,  that  "P.D."  had  carried  on  the  correspond- 
ence about  the  merger. 

Simeon  Brooks  Armour,  the  Kansas  City  packer,  died 
March  29,  1899,  and  by  that  time  P.  D.  Armour's  health 
was  such  that  he  went  every  summer  to  Carlsbad  or  Bad 
Nauheim  in  Germany  with  his  physician  Dr.  Frank 
Billings  and  spent  most  of  his  winters  in  California. 
There  his  son,  P.  D.  Jr.,  had  a  winter  home.  On  January 
29,  1900,  that  son  died  at  Pasadena. 

There  had  been  a  great  attachment  between  father 
and  son,  because  in  so  many  ways  they  were  alike;  the 
younger  man  always  ready  to  say  what  was  in  his  mind, 
to  make  his  own  decisions,  to  persist  in  a  course  on  which 
he  had  determined. 

Armour  returned  to  Chicago  after  the  death  of  his 
son  as  soon  as  he  was  physically  able  to  travel  but  on  his 
arrival  Dr.  Billings  ordered  him  to  remain  at  home.  He 
never  saw  the  Yards  again.  Soon  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
nurses  who  fed  the  monarch  of  meat  on  the  fare  of  sick 
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In  the  early  days  at  Stockbridye,  New  York 
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(Courtesy    of   A.    Watson    Armour   II) 
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men,  and  ordered  him  about  as  his  mother  had  back  on 
the  York  state  farm. 

Helpless,  he  nevertheless  insisted  on  facts.  He  made 
his  doctor  tell  him  all  about  the  diseases  that  had  him 
down.  When  he  had  completed  this  improvised  medical 
course  he  knew  his  number  was  up  and  remarked  casually, 
"I  am  not  afraid  to  die."  Ill  for  two  years  with  myo- 
carditis, he  nevertheless  battled  his  cold  and  the  pneu- 
monia that  followed  it  from  November  past  the  beginning 
of  the  new  century  he  was  not  to  know.  The  fight  was 
over  on  January  6th,  and  Armour  knew  it  at  three  that 
afternoon,  but  it  was  not  until  a  quarter  to  six  that  he 
died.  His  wife,  his  surviving  son,  his  two  daughters-in- 
law,  and  his  physician  saw  him  go. 

That  day,  John  Mitchell,  the  Chicago  banker  who  was 
closest  to  P.  D.  Armour  and  his  interests,  said  that 
Armour  had  so  prepared  his  business  that  it  would  not 
feel  his  departure.  While  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  re- 
marked: "His  great  foresight  is  shown  by  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  vast  affairs  in  such  a  way  that  his  death  will 
have  no  effect  on  their  continuation." 

John  S.  Miller,  who  later  was  to  devise  the  "immunity 
bath/'  which  cleared  the  packers  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  anti-trust  law  indictments  in  the  first  administra- 
tion of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  expressed  the  creed  of  the 
business  lawyer  when  he  remarked  of  Armour:  "I  regard 
the  captains  of  American  industries  as  the  highest  type 
of  American  man." 

President  Earling  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railroad,  with  whom  Armour  had  many  years'  con- 
tact as  a  director  of  that  road,  declared:  "His  advice  was 
always  sound  and  far  reaching.  My  relations  with  him 
went  far  beyond  those  of  business." 
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Calvin  M.  Favorite,  an  early  associate,  echoed  the 
feeling  of  many  a  Mid- Western  business  man,  saying: 
"Compare  him  with  Rockefeller  and  the  Vanderbilts;  he 
was  a  producer  and  they  are  not.  He  was  a  liberal  in  re- 
ligion and  did  not  care  for  clubs.  Though  a  multimillion- 
aire, he  took  pride  in  calling  himself  a  butcher  and  always 
said  he  was  out  of  place  when  departing  from  his  line  of 
business.  He  knew  his  men,  watched  their  work,  and  never 
failed  to  reward  them  for  faithful  service." 

Armour's  simplicity  was  illustrated  when  as  a  director 
of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  he  was  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion with  Marshall  Field,  George  M.  Pullman,  Nor- 
man B.  Ream  and  John  J.  Mitchell.  Naturally  in  a 
private  car,  probably  that  of  President  Earling,  these 
men  suggested  cards,  only  to  be  told  by  Armour,  so  long 
accustomed  to  rising  at  5  o'clock,  "I  have  not  broken  my 
9  o'clock  retiring  rule  for  Mrs.  Armour,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  to  do  it  for  you." 

On  one  occasion  he  had  twitted  Marshall  Field,  "It 
must  be  wonderful  to  have  a  business  like  yours,  get  to 
your  office  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  keep  banker's 
hours." 

The  will  of  Armour  revealed  his  faith  that  a  son  of  his 
loins  would  give  to  the  business  his  own  measure  of  de- 
votion, the  same  "full  head  of  steam." 

He  left  his  son,  Jonathan  Ogden  Armour,  as  head  of 
the  great  house  of  Armour.  He  was  to  carry  on  with 
the  younger  members  of  the  Kansas  City  branch.  They 
were  to  be  succeeded,  so  he  designated,  by  his  grandsons, 
Philip  Danforth  Armour  III  and  Lester  Armour. 


Don't  try  to  get  rich  too  fast,  and  never  feel  rich. 

P.    D.    A. 


XX 

HE  LOST  A  MILLION  A  DAY 

The  will  of  Armour,  with  a  check  for  $15,000  inheri- 
tance tax,  was  filed  in  the  Probate  Court  of  Cook  County 
by  Louis  C.  Krauthoff,  general  counsel  for  Armour  and 
Co.  It  disposed  of  an  estate  of  $15,000,000.  The  will 
specified  that  Mrs.  P.  D.  Armour,  senior  and  J.  O. 
Armour  were  to  be  executors  and,  unless  the  law  pro- 
vided otherwise,  the  will  specified  that  they  were  to  have 
power  to  make  any  changes  in  investment  that  they  saw 
fit,  during  the  duration  of  probate.  The  will  stated  that, 
in  what  their  father  had  received,  ample  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  children  of  P.  D.  Junior,  and  for  that 
son's  widow.  The  language  of  the  will  called  it  "an  ample 
fortune." 

There  was,  however,  additional  provision  for  the 
grandchildren.  When  P.  D.  Armour  III,  the  elder  of 
those  two,  reached  twenty-five  years,  he  was  to  receive 
$500,000  from  the  estate  left  to  J.  O.  Armour  and  an 
equal  amount  from  the  estate  left  to  Mrs.  P.  D.  Armour, 
senior.  Another  million  was  to  come  to  him  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  from  like  sources,  and  the  same  provision  was 
made  for  Lester.  They,  of  course,  under  their  grand- 
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father's  plan  were  to  succeed  to  the  business  interests  in 
their  time. 

The  public  was  surprised,  having  expected  that  the 
estate  would  be  about  $40,000,000.  To  still  this  public 
amazement,  Krauthoff  explained  that  Mr.  Armour  had 
given  away  millions  in  his  lifetime,  because  he  wanted  to 
see  what  was  done  with  them.  That  statement  led  to 
stories  that  from  $15,000,000  to  more  than  $25,000,000 
thus  had  been  given  away.  Armour  never  had  paraded 
his  benefactions.  He  had  not  let  the  public  into  his  method 
of  plowing  back  money  into  the  business  for  expansion 
purposes,  nor  had  he  told  just  where  his  private  fortune 
ended  and  the  capital  of  his  enterprises  began. 

Probably  $15,000,000  was  a  top  estimate  for  the  gifts, 
and  for  the  various  silent  incidents  of  help  given  to 
friends. 

But  what  he  left  to  his  eldest  son  was,  over  and  above 
the  share  in  a  private  fortune,  a  corporate  heritage  of 
power.  In  addition  to  the  packing  business,  spreading  into 
ever  widening  fields,  were  the  private  cars  that  handled 
not  only  meats,  but  a  large  share  of  the  American  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops.  There  also  were  the  largest  grain 
elevators  in  the  world  and  a  trained  staff.  The  packing 
business  grew  until  its  annual  turn  over  was  more  than 
six  times  what  it  was  in  the  day  of  P.  D.  Armour,  reach- 
ing a  peak  of  $961,000,000.00.  There  were  large  blocks 
of  bank  and  railroad  stocks  and  all  the  ramified  control 
and  influence  those  brought.  Also  there  was  the  onrush 
of  Chicago  itself.  As  Chicago  waxed  greater  so  waxed 
the  House  that  Armour  built. 

Soon  the  spirit  of  adventure  that  had  pushed  his  father 
out  of  the  farm  at  Stockbridge  into  the  West,  pushed  J. 
O.  Armour  to  become  a  leading  investor  in  Chicago's 
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strangest  utility  as  an  associate  of  E.  H.  Harriman  of 
New  York. 

A  man  of  medium  stature,  carefully  tailored,  sits  at 
a  desk.  It  is  equipped  with  a  variety  of  push  buttons  and 
a  phone.  His  features  are  long,  and  his  eyes  are  somewhat 
sad.  He  is  Jonathan  Ogden  Armour,  chief  heir  of  P.  D. 
Armour,  the  Stockbridge  farm  boy.  He  is  city  born  and 
bred,  reared,  through  a  hard  apprenticeship,  to  power. 
He  is  quite  conscious  of  this.  On  his  accession,  Charles 
Edward  Russell,  leader  among  radical  writers,  has  called 
him  "the  most  powerful  young  man  in  the  world." 

"J.O.,"  as  his  assistants  know  him,  presses  a  button 
and  his  advertising  manager  answers  it.  They  talk  about 
something  to  be  done,  and  the  boss  remarks:  "J.  P. 
Morgan  may  have  more  money,  probably  has,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  have  more  power  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world." 

It  is  known  now  to  every  rider  in  a  rubber-neck  bus  in 
Chicago  that  traffic  between  the  buildings  of  the  Loop, 
the  railroad  stations  and  the  post-office  is  not  confined  to 
the  surface  of  the  streets.  There  is  a  transportation  sys- 
tem under  the  streets  of  Chicago.  That  alone  makes  Chi- 
cago's loop  streets  passable.  It  also,  with  the  mad 
financing  of  the  days  of  Yerkes  and  the  mad  politics  of 
Big  Bill  Thompson,  has  helped  to  make  virtually  impos- 
sible an  adequate  passenger  subway  system  for  the  city 
of  Chicago.  The  city  has  none  now  and  no  plans  for  any- 
thing more  than  a  makeshift. 

If  one  looks  for  the  roots  of  several  Chicago  public 
utilities,  one  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  their  early  nur- 
ture is  in  the  political  shade.  Their  beginnings  are  often 
too  sensitive  for  the  garish  sun.  So  it  was  with  this  tunnel 
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system,  the  lack  of  which  would  injure  Chicago  and  the 
presence  of  which  also  hurts  Chicago.  It  came  out  of  the 
city  council  as  a  seed  ordinance  which  was  to  sprout  con- 
duits for  electric  utilities.  But  in  the  warmth  and  with  the 
friendly  soil  taken  out  through  the  cellar  of  Johnny 
Powers'  saloon  (John  was  a  veteran  alderman)  this 
seedling  bloomed  into  a  short  section  of  a  subway  ade- 
quate to  carry  a  standard-size  freight  car.  When  this  was 
discovered,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sunlight  would  kill  this 
tender  legal  seedling,  but  a  friendly  city  clerk,  William 
E.  Loeffler,  did  what  was  necessary,  and  the  seedling  sent 
forth  roots  but  of  a  size  that  was  to  require  narrow  gauge 
tracks  and  special-sized  cars. 

An  engineering  report  made  later  to  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson,  asked  for  by  him  as  commissioner  of  public 
works,  showed  that  no  permits  could  be  found  for  the 
completed  tunnels.  It  related  that  representatives  of  tele- 
phone as  well  as  railroad  companies  had  become  inter- 
ested in  its  subsequent  development.  There  was,  however, 
a  few  years  later,  an  investigation  of  the  judicial  conduct 
of  Judge  Arthur  H.  Chetlain,  son  of  a  veteran  of  the 
Blackhawk  and  Civil  wars.  The  judge  had  become  in- 
volved in  a  series  of  get-rich-quick  enterprises,  which  to- 
gether would  have  rivaled  the  Mississippi  Bubble.  John 
S.  Miller,  of  the  "immunity  bath"  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration ubeef  trust"  trial,  defended  the  judge.  Jesse 
A.  Baldwin,  later  a  judge  himself  prosecuted  in  1906  be- 
fore the  judiciary  committee  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

It  was  before  Judge  Chetlain  that  the  tunnel  scandal 
had  burst  when  City  Clerk  Loeffler  was  tried,  Loeffler 
being  charged  with  forgery  of  council  records.  The  judge 
took  the  case  from  the  jury,  and  it  was  disclosed  at  the 
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bar  inquiry  that  a  friend  of  Loeffler  held  the  judge's  note 
of  hand. 

The  tunnel  in  due  course  was  taken  over  by  the  Chi- 
cago Subway  Company,  in  which  leading  rail-lines  enter- 
ing Chicago  shared,  using  it  for  transferring  freight 
between  stations.  Now  it  links  subcellars  and  carries  any- 
thing from  the  glacial  clay  of  caisson  excavations  to 
imported  hats  for  my  lady's  head.  For  years  the  enter- 
prise has  been  very  respectable. 

On  one  occasion  "J.O."  was  talking  to  one  of  his 
father's  trusted  men: 

''Charlie,  have  you  ever  seen  the  tunnel  that  Harriman 
and  I  bought?" 

uNo,"  is  the  answer. 

"You  ought  to  see  it  sometime.  Go  through  it  and  let 
me  know  what  you  think  about  it." 

After  the  tour  was  made  the  two  men  were  talking 
again: 

"What  do  you  think  of  it,  Charlie?"  "J.O."  asks. 

"It's  only  a  toy,"  is  the  reply.  "I  think  it's  a  crazy 
thing." 

"You  are  all  wrong,  Charlie,  it's  a  great  thing,  it  will 
clear  the  streets  of  a  lot  of  traffic." 

Later  this  same  Charlie  had  become  the  head  of  his 
own  packing  plant,  partly  with  money  borrowed  from 
"J.O."  He  called  at  the  offices  of  Armour  and  Co.,  to 
repay  the  last  installment  on  that  sum. 

"You  look  shabby,"  said  "J.O." 

"Well  I  was  waiting  to  get  the  money  to  pay  you  be- 
fore I  got  a  new  suit,"  said  the  other  man. 

"You  shouldn't  do  that,  Charlie.  Here's  $100,  get 
yourself  a  suit." 

Another  anecdote  that  is  told  of  "J.O."  concerns  one 
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of  the  annual  banquets  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  to  which 
all  the  branch-house  managers  were  bidden.  One  of  those 
men  had  a  fine  voice  and  sang  for  the  gathering.  J.  O. 
Armour,  turning  to  one  of  the  men  beside  him  remarked: 
"I  wonder  if  he  knows  as  much  about  hogs  as  he  seems 
to  know  about  singing." 

The  packing  business  under  J.  O.  Armour  expanded 
until  violin  bows,  perfumes,  orange  crush,  breakfast  foods, 
marmalade,  canned  fruits  of  all  kind  were  Armour  prod- 
ucts. The  packers  in  1905,  during  the  era  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  again  in  191 2,  survived  the  impact  of  anti- 
trust attacks  and  continued  to  expand. 

In  1904,  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations, James  R.  Garfield,  called  the  packers  before 
him  and  heard  testimony.  On  shrewd  and  forward-look- 
ing advice  of  counsel  they  talked  in  detail  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  government  indicted  them  on  charges  of 
conspiring  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Their  chief 
counsel  was  John  S.  Miller  of  Chicago.  This  exceedingly 
able  lawyer,  who  wore  his  white  hair  in  a  bang,  dressed 
conservatively,  except  for  green  satin  vests  embroidered 
with  pink  or  red  roses.  When  the  case  was  called  be- 
fore Judge  Otis  Humphrey  in  the  Federal  court  at 
Chicago,  Miller  moved  to  quash  the  indictments  on  the 
ground  that  the  packers  had  given  testimony  that  tended 
to  incriminate  them.  Later  when  the  jury  was  obtained, 
those  twelve  good  men  and  true  were  excluded  from  the 
court  room,  while  counsel  argued  on  the  same  theme. 
Miller  took  the  high  constitutional  ground  that  a  man 
cannot  be  forced  to  testify  against  himself,  nor  be  com- 
pelled to  incriminate  himself.  They  had  testified  at  a 
"process"  which  was  an  inquiry,  and  now,  largely  on  their 
own  testimony,  the  government  sought  to  try  them  under 
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the  criminal  law.  He  won  his  point,  the  case  was  dis- 
missed. He  became  famous  as  the  man  who  had  given 
the  packers  an  "immunity  bath." 

Even  before  America  entered  the  World  War,  Armour 
and  Co.  had  400  branches  and  an  annual  turnover  of  half 
a  billion  dollars.  But  before  this  period,  J.  O.  Armour 
had  acquired  what  later  was  to  become  his  worst  head- 
ache. With  his  great  resources,  he  was  persuaded  that  he 
could  conquer  the  Sutter  Basin  in  California. 

That  land  which  had  taken  the  best  years  of  the  life  of 
John  Sutter  and  paid  him  a  net  result  of  despair,  still 
carried  its  mirage  of  riches.  After  it  received  water 
enough,  at  infrequent  times,  the  richness  of  its  vegeta- 
tion gave  promise  that  it  had  reformed  and  would  be  a 
mine  of  green  wealth.  In  the  parching  heat  of  its  droughts 
it  became  a  dry  hell. 

Once  that  land  had  water,  Ogden  Armour  was  told, 
through  irrigation,  it  was  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
bear  fruit  in  dividends.  That  seemed  perhaps  no  more 
visionary  than  the  strange  subway  that  had  been  nur- 
tured in  the  cellar  of  a  Chicago  alderman's  saloon.  So  in 
19 13,  J.  O.  Armour  organized  the  Sutter  Basin  Com- 
pany, with  $6,000,000  capital  stock.  In  1922,  the  gold 
still  was  just  beyond  the  rainbow,  and  it  issued  $7,500,000 
bonds  which  as  an  act  of  faith,  J.  O.  Armour  signed.  He 
could  be  as  stubborn  as  his  father,  but  not  in  just  the  same 
way.  He  guaranteed  those  bonds,  principal  and  interest. 
During  the  life  of  the  project,  it  cost  him  about  $17,- 
000,000. 

Another  project  included  a  new  campus  and  new  build- 
ings for  Armour  Institute.  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  no  longer 
president  of  the  school,  sold  Mr.  Armour  on  that  project, 
which  was  to  involve  $7,500,000,  and  to  locate  the  school 
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near  the  South  Chicago  Steel  Mills,  where  technical  educa- 
tion was  to  have  practical  example. 

The  offices  of  Armour  and  Company,  with  its  sub- 
sidiary groups,  were  in  the  Continental-Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  The  World  War,  even  before  the 
entry  of  the  United  States,  spelled  tremendous  business 
for  all  the  packers,  both  for  the  plants  in  the  United 
States  and  Argentina.  Thanks  to  the  advances  in  technic, 
millions  of  men  under  arms  were  fed  without  the  rancor 
and  the  scandals  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

With  the  United  States'  entry,  J.  O.  Armour  assumed 
a  public  role  never  taken  by  his  father.  He  gave  inter- 
views to  the  press  and  under  his  direction  articles  were 
prepared  for  magazines.  He  put  his  heart  into  the  win- 
ning of  the  War.  He  rivaled  the  days  of  his  revolutionary 
ancestors  in  Connecticut  in  personal  economies,  wearing 
old  suits,  old  shoes,  to  set  an  example  of  conservation, 
limiting  his  table  in  meats  and  vegetables  to  conserve  food 
for  the  armed  forces.  Probably  this  all  was  genuine,  be- 
cause his  two  nephews,  P.  D.  Armour  III  and  Lester 
Armour  were  in  those  forces. 

To  the  Associated  Press,  he  said : 

We  are  not  starving  at  our  house,  but  Mrs.  Armour 
has  adopted  measures  that  prevent  any  waste  of  food. 
If  the  menu  includes  rice,  we  dispense  with  potatoes  and 
save  for  later  use  just  the  amount  of  potatoes  that  would 
have  been  on  the  table.  If  we  don't  use  the  potatoes,  some- 
one else  can. ...  I  happen  to  possess  a  rather  large  country 
place  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  and  I  have  given  directions 
that  all  of  it  which  is  not  permanently  improved,  be  culti- 
vated this  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  it  was  an  open  question  whether 
J.  Ogden  Armour  had  not  made  more  money  than  the 
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DuPonts.  He  was  quite  generally  regarded  as  the  Amer- 
ican who  had  made  the  greatest  amount  of  money  in 
the  shortest  time.  He  had  handled  the  greatest  war  of 
his  time  as  his  father  had  handled  the  greatest  war  of  his 
day. 

But  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  about  peace.  He 
neither  anticipated  it  nor  got  ready  for  it.  Like  the 
American  general  staff,  he  expected  19 19  to  be  the  great- 
est combat  year  of  the  War,  greatest  in  industrial  output, 
greatest  in  munitions  use,  greatest  in  man-power  em- 
ployed and  greatest  in  demand  for  food  to  propel  the 
man-power.  He  did  not  foresee  the  Armistice  as  P.  D. 
Armour  had  foreseen  Appomatox.  Worse  than  that, 
he  did  not  foresee  the  post  war  demand  of  the  bankers 
for  deflation,  the  popular  protest  against  the  rising  cost 
of  living,  the  buyers'  strikes  and  the  raising  of  rediscount 
rates  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

So  J.  O.  Armour,  once  the  American  who  made  the 
most  money  in  the  least  time,  is  known  in  Chicago's 
LaSalle  Street  now  as  the  "man  who  lost  a  million  dollars 
a  day" — and  it  is  believed  that  there  were  150  of  those 
days. 

The  Sutter  Basin  project  went  sour.  The  value  of  un- 
precedented inventories  shrunk.  The  loose  money  which 
P.  D.  Armour  had  advised  his  sons  to  have  on  hand  for 
emergencies,  was  tied  up  elsewhere.  J.  O.  Armour,  who 
his  father  had  said  was  "working  hard,  too  hard,"  learned 
what  it  was  to  worry  too  hard. 

But  the  hostility  which  the  packers  had  faced  from 
the  cattle  and  sheep  ranchers  through  so  many  years,  had 
abated.  There  was  formed  the  National  Live  Stock  and 
Meat  Board.  It  still  includes  the  leading  live  stock  rais- 
ing groups  throughout  the  country,  the  American  Insti- 
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tute  of  Meat  Packers  and  various  consumers'  groups, 
while  over  all  is  the  aegis  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  The  work  of  this  Board  was  praised  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1933  for  its  "courage 
and  resourcefulness.''  The  spirit  of  combat  arises  now 
only  when  its  members  hear  the  wolfish  howl  of  the  vege- 
tarian pack  in  the  legislative  halls  or  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form. 

Among  the  blows  that  came  to  J.  O.  Armour  were  the 
troubles  of  the  Armour  Grain  Company,  caused  through 
dealings  with  elevators  of  a  farmers'  cooperative  system 
and  the  Rosenbaum  Grain  Company.  As  the  result  of  an 
investigation  conducted  by  Edward  E.  Brown,  a  leading 
Chicago  banker,  the  Armour  Grain  Company  lost  its 
Board  of  Trade  privileges. 

Through  all  this,  Ogden  Armour  was  considerate  to 
the  employees  around  him.  But  he  did  not  lack  for  hu- 
miliations. The  changes  and  promotions  on  which  he,  and 
his  father  before  him,  had  prided  themselves  as  being  the 
making  of  men,  largely  were  dictated  by  New  York  bank- 
ers. Beset  with  ever  increasing  financial  pressure,  J.  O. 
Armour,  who  thought  of  millions,  who  had  been  "the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  world,"  was  being  put  through 
the  financial  wringer  by  eastern  bankers,  almost  aliens  to 
a  Chicagoan  of  his  tradition. 

His  wife  delved  into  her  private  fortune,  taking  out 
almost  $8,000,000,  according  to  reliable  sources,  and 
handing  that  over  in  cash  and  securities.  Neither  J.  O. 
Armour  nor  she  would  seek  the  easier  release  of  bank- 
ruptcy. The  bankers  took  all  that  they  could  find.  J.  O. 
Armour  resigned  the  presidency  of  Armour  and  Com- 
pany, which  was  reorganized.  He  was  retained  as  chair- 
man of  the  board,  an  honor  which  was  to  him  a  shadow. 
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It  is  told  that  while  his  father  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
approaching  all  sorts  of  men,  to  get  information,  he 
sometimes  would  approach  strangers  at  his  hotel  and  tell 
his  troubles.  He  was  replaced  in  the  presidency  of  Armour 
and  Company  by  F.  Edson  White.  Sam  McRoberts  who 
had  been  in  the  law  department  in  the  days  of  P.  D. 
Armour  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  a  syndicate 
in  which  Frederick  H.  Prince,  Boston  banker,  the  Irving 
Trust  Company,  and  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  took  leading  parts.  With  their  action, 
Armour  and  Company  was  reorganized.  In  1938,  of  the 
Armour  family  only  A.  Watson  Armour  II  and  Laurance 
H.  Armour,  both  sons  of  Kirk  Armour,  remain  as  di- 
rectors. The  company  is  headed  by  Robert  H.  Cabell, 
who  was  an  employee  of  P.  D.  Armour,  first  in  Baltimore, 
then  as  London  manager. 

At  long  last  J.  O.  Armour  realized  his  ambition  to  re- 
tire in  England.  He  died  in  a  London  hotel,  August  16, 
1927.  After  his  death,  one  of  the  schemes  in  which  he 
invested,  a  method  of  cracking  gasoline,  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  bankers,  as  an  asset  of  no  worth,  became 
highly  successful  and  yielded  fresh  wealth  for  his  widow. 


Intuitive  knowledge  is  one  of  Nature  s  most  princely  gifts. 

P.   D.    A. 
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In  these  psycho-analytical  days,  the  sources,  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  from  which  Philip  D.  Armour  sprung 
are  of  interest  in  finding  motives  for  the  career  unfolded 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

His  maxims,  his  thrift,  his  driving  energy  and  love  of 
work,  the  business  guile,  the  highly  individual  religion, 
are  all  New  England  traits,  inherited  from  ancestors 
who  for  centuries  had  expended  themselves  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  in  an  environment  which  yielded 
only  grudgingly. 

Though  he  was  born  in  "York  state,"  he  pitted  the 
shrewdness  of  the  Connecticut  Yankee  against  the  prob- 
lems of  his  world.  His  success  story  stems  as  naturally 
from  the  rock-ribbed  life  of  early  America  as  a  bough 
grows  from  its  parent  tree. 

Armour's  father  and  mother  were  both  born  in  Con- 
necticut, in  the  neighboring  hamlets  of  Union  and  Ash- 
ford.  Both  were  familiar  in  their  youth  with  the  barren 
soils  of  the  northeastern  section  of  the  state  which  had 
seen  its  early  settlers  come  as  refugees  from  the  stern 
theocratic  governance  of  Massachusetts  in  the  late  1630's. 
Pilgrims  themselves  and  followers  of  Robert  Brown  who, 
in  England,  had  been  strong  for  the  right  of  private 
conscience,  the  early  Connecticut  settlers  had  found  them- 
selves strangers  in  New  England  through  their  desire  to 
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have  a  church  of  their  own.  The  first  migration  from 
Massachusetts  into  Connecticut  was  in  1634-35  under 
Hooker  and  Ludlow  and  the  settlement  was  made  at 
what  now  is  Hartford,  where  the  religious  test  for  citi- 
zenship, then  current  in  Massachusetts,  was  not  exacted. 
Under  Davenport  and  Eaton  a  second  group  came  to 
what  now  is  New  Haven  in  1638-39  and  there  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  religious  test  should  be  enforced  and  that 
only  Scriptural  rules  should  govern  the  making  and  repeal 
of  laws,  the  election  of  magistrates,  and  inheritance  of 
property  and  only  church  members  could  become  officials 
of  the  colony. 

The  colony  flourished  for  a  time,  but  with  the  Crom- 
wellian  victories  at  Naseby  and  Marston  Moor,  the  con- 
ditions in  England  became  so  much  better  that  emigration 
almost  stopped.  The  New  Haven  colony  was  finally 
sold  to  the  older  one  at  Hartford  and  the  foundation  for 
political  and  religious  unity  was  made  more  secure. 

The  code  of  Connecticut  residents  of  the  early  Colonial 
days  has  been  described  thus:  "To  avoid  notoriety  and 
public  attitudes;  to  secure  privileges  without  attracting 
needless  notice ;  to  act  as  intensely  and  vigorously  as  pos- 
sible when  action  seemed  necessary  and  promising;  but  to 
say  as  little  as  possible  and  evade  as  much  as  possible 
when  open  resistance  was  evident  folly." 

The  Armour  family  appears  first  in  Union,  Connecti- 
cut, where  in  175 1,  James  Armour  and  Margaret 
Anderson  moved  after  their  marriage  in  Quobbin,  Massa- 
chusetts. James  came  to  America  in  a  migration  of  Scotch- 
Irish  settlers,  the  only  ones  of  that  nationality  in  the 
Connecticut  colony,  who  probably  knew  little  of  the  rocky 
soil  and  the  generally  unproductive  character  of  the  land 
to  which  they  were  coming.  The  settlement  was  known 
first  as  "Union  Lands"  and  was  sold  to  twelve  proprietors 
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in  1720,  the  proceeds  of  which  was  used  for  Yale  Col- 
lege. 

The  first  Armour's  son,  John,  married  Sarah  Preston, 
of  Ashford,  a  little  neighboring  town,  in  1792.  John's 
father  and  two  of  his  uncles  had  served  in  the  Revolution 
with  distinction.  Among  John's  sons  was  Danforth,  born 
in  1799.  He  wooed  pretty  Juliana  Brooks  of  Ashford 
and  married  her  in  1825,  after  his  migration  to  "York 
state,"  occasioned  by  the  opportunities  released  by  the 
building  of  the  new  Erie  Canal.  Tradition  has  it  that 
they  planned  to  go  farther  west  and  settle,  but  they  spent 
the  night  at  the  farm  near  Stockbridge,  New  York,  and 
liked  it  so  much  that  in  the  morning,  he  reached  down 
into  his  pocket  and  she  ripped  out  the  money  she  had 
sewed  into  her  bodice,  and  together  they  bought  the  farm 
upon  which  Philip  Armour  and  their  seven  other  children 
were  born. 

Juliana  Brooks's  family  reached  further  back  than 
Danforth's  into  the  founding  of  her  country.  In  the 
twelfth  wave  of  migration  from  England  to  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  the  late  i63o's  there  came  Cap- 
tain William  Knowlton,  part  owner  of  the  vessel  which 
brought  him  from  Kent,  with  his  wife,  Ann  Elizabeth 
Smith  Knowlton  and  their  four  children.  Coming  to 
Plymouth,  they  settled  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts.  Tra- 
dition has  it  Captain  Knowlton  died  on  the  voyage,  while 
another  story  places  his  death  at  a  later  date  in  Canada, 
where  others  of  his  name  had  settled. 

His  son,  John,  who  was  born  in  England  in  16 10, 
married  Marjory  Wilson  in  1633,  and  their  oldest  son, 
also  John,  courted  Sarah  Whipple  in  1650.  When  mar- 
ried they  lived  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  which  became 
the  family  home  until  the  move  by  William,  their  grand- 
son, to  Ashford,  Connecticut,  in  1748. 

Lucy,   William's   daughter,   who   was   to   become   the 
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great  grandmother  of  "P.D.,"  was  the  oldest  of  nine 
children.  Of  these,  two  became  famous  in  the  Revolution 
for  their  service  to  their  country.  Captain  Thomas 
Knowlton  early  formed  a  company  of  Ashford  men  to 
fight  with  Washington  and  it  is  known  that  more  than 
half  of  Washington's  army  at  New  York  in  1776,  was 
composed  of  men  from  the  Nutmeg  State.  He  was  a  cap- 
tain with  General  Israel  Putnam  at  Bunker  Hill  and  oc- 
cupied an  exposed  position  which  he  defended  with 
improvised  earthworks.  His  record  at  Bunker  Hill  de- 
lighted Washington  with  whom  he  became  a  favorite  and 
the  first  countersign  given  the  army  after  Bunker  Hill 
was  the  word  "Knowlton."  The  Ashford  Company  was 
made  General  Washington's  guard  of  honor.  In  1776, 
he  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  on  September  16th 
of  that  year,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights. 
He  had  been  a  dynamic  leader  of  men  and  Washington 
mourned  him. 

His  brother,  Lieutenant  Daniel,  also  distinguished  him- 
self and  both  he  and  Captain  Thomas  were  in  the  Lexing- 
ton Alarm.  "Old  Put,"  as  Israel  Putnam  was  called  by 
his  men,  is  said  to  have  remarked  the  night  before  he 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Boston,  "If  I  had  Dan  Knowlton 
with  me,  I'd  lick  Hell  itself."  He  was  taken  prisoner  and 
spent  two  years  on  an  English  prison  ship,  where  he  was 
treated  so  badly  that  he  never  could  hear  the  name  of 
England  without  cursing  it  roundly. 

Lucy  Knowlton  married  Deacon  Abijah  Brooks  in 
1756  and  together  they  shared  in  the  active  life  of  the 
little  town  of  Ashford,  he  as  deacon  of  the  Ashford 
church,  in  which  quarrels  were  both  numerous  and  famous, 
and  as  soldier  in  the  Revolution;  and  she  as  one  of  the 
busy  and  indefatigable  housewives.  One  of  their  sons, 
Abijah,  Jr.,  was  killed  in  the  war. 

Samuel   and   Eunice   Bass   Brooks,   Juliana's  parents, 
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also  lived  at  Ashford,  whence  she  went  with  Dan- 
forth  Armour  to  the  high  adventure  of  life  in  the  new 
country  opening  up  under  the  influence  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  census  figures  show  that  the  young  couple  had  not 
guessed  wrong,  because  from  1756  to  1880,  the  hamlet  of 
Ashford  had  decreased  in  population  from  1,245  to  I)24I? 
whereas  the  metropolis  of  Union  in  the  same  time  had 
grown  from  500  to  627. 

The  adventurous  young  pair  after  the  tempering 
process  of  centuries  were  to  test  their  metal  against  for- 
tune in  more  promising  places.  Their  six  boys  and  two 
girls  carried  on  the  family  tradition. 
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expelled  from  school,  17;  trip  to 
California,  19;  his  mule  trade, 
21-23  ;  sells  water  to  miners,  23 ; 
in  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  25 ; 
weds  in  Cincinnati,  23 ;  partner 
of  Plankinton,  30;  first  big  deal, 
3X>  32I  g°es  t0  Chicago,  34;  de- 
scribes parents,  41,  42 ;  life  at 
home  and  at  office,  66-100;  ad- 
vises grandsons,  86;  advises 
against  Wall  Street,  121,  122; 
before  Vest  committee,  130-132; 
denies  favors  from  railroads, 
141;  denies  car  monopoly,  142; 
discusses  cattle  prices,  193-196; 
fights  British  capital  at  Stock 
Yards,  200-204;  founds  Armour 
Institute,  212,  213 ;  advises  sons 
to  master  business,  219-222;  stays 
when  others  flee  strike  mobs, 
224;  beaten  in  wheat  by  "Old 
Hutch,"  259-263 ;  bank  failure 
lessons,  277,  278 ;  faces  depres- 
sion, 280;  affected  by  A.R.U. 
strike,  284;  1896  wheat  profits, 
289;  elevators  called  law  viola- 
tors, 290;  pleased  by  McKinley 
election,  292;  stock  exchange  di- 
rectors at  his  house,  296 ;  eleva- 
tors on  trial,  300;  pays  losers, 
300;  cleared  of  Board  of  Trade 
charges,  301 ;  clashes  with  Leiter, 
306;  ships  bring  wheat,  312; 
wishes  it  hadn't  cost  "Papa 
Leiter"  so  much,  316;  health 
fails,  339;  "very  powerless,"  341; 
from  $160,000  to  $46,000,000, 
342 ;  figuring  assets,  343 ;  illness 
increases,  344;  death,  345;  trib- 
utes,  345,   346;    his  will,  347. 

Armour,  Philip  Danforth,  Jr.,  born, 
78;  quits  school,  80;  enters  Ar- 
mour   and    Co.,    83 ;    gets    about 


among  the  houses,  87;  buys 
Board  of  Trade  membership, 
279;  death,  344. 

Armour,  P.  D.,  Ill,  born,  84; 
Mexican  lamb  for,  85;  St.  Pa- 
trick's Day  boy,  85 ;  grandfather 
reports  to  him,   340. 

Armour,  Simeon  Brooks,  birth,  14; 
goes  to  Kansas  City,  head  Ar- 
mour Packing  Co.,  36;  his  meth- 
ods, 38;   death,  344. 

Armour  and  Co.,  founded  (Chi- 
cago House),  102;  partnership 
changes,  83,  84;  consolidation, 
96;  balance  sheet,   342. 

Armour  genealogy,    359-363. 

Armour  Grain  Co.,  started,  240. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology, 
policy  stated  by  P.  D.  Armour 
and  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  213,  214; 
story  of,  207-216;  J.  O.  Armour 
plans  new  campus,  353. 

Armour  Mission,  founding,  210; 
parent  of  Armour  Institute,  210. 

Armour  Packing  Co.,  established, 
34;  merger  plans,  96;  "P.D." 
warns  of  canned  goods  surplus, 
98 ;  "P.D."  advises  selling,  99. 

Armour  refrigerator  cars,  84. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  proposal  for 
German  inspection  of  pork  in 
America,   184. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  P.  D.  Armuor  and, 
x52>  J53;  reorganization  by  E. 
P.  Ripley,  152. 


Baker,  F.  R.,  and  sale  of  Union 
Stock  Yards  bonds,  201. 

Bakunin,  Michael,  Russian  anar- 
chist in  Chicago  labor,  227. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
helps  packers,  142,  143. 

Baring  Brothers,  of  London,  de- 
faults on  loans  after  Argentine 
disaster,  268. 
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Beaver,  James  A.,  325. 

Beef,  "embalmed,"  effect  of  scandal 
on  P.  D.  Armour,  321 ;  wants 
army  business,  322;  Armour 
trusts  chemists,  322 ;  board  of  in- 
quiry testimony,  letters,  reports, 
326-335;  possible  explanation, 
336. 

Bemer,   D.  B.,   175. 

Bennett,   James   O'Donnell,  236. 

Bert,  Paul,  and  French  pork  em- 
bargo, 184;  letter  to,  185,  186. 

Beverage,  Julia  A.,  interests  P.  D. 
Armour  in  handicrafts,  210. 

Billings,  Dr.  Frank,  attends  P.  D. 
Armour's  last  illness,  339-345. 

Bismarck,  Prince  Otto  von,  cham- 
pions German  farmers  against 
American  pork,  176,  179,  180. 

Black,  John  Clark,  quits,  83  ;  bank- 
er, 113. 

Blatchford,  Eliphalet  Wickes,  180. 

Botsford,  Henry,  leader  of  small 
packers,  203. 

Brewer,    M.    S.,    179. 

Brine,    George   J.,    333. 

Bryan,  William  Jennings,  nomina- 
tion and  fall  in  price  of  lard, 
289,  290;  P.  D.  Armour  calls  him 
"martyr  in  cause  to  save  his 
maker,"  292;  views  on  $1.00 
wheat,  309. 

Bull's  Head  Stock  Yards,  104. 

Butchers  National  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, charges  thousands  lose 
jobs,  169;  collapses,  176. 

Butchers'  Union,  Wholesale,  fear 
ruin  of  industry,  169. 


Cabell,  Robert  H.,  president  of  Ar- 
mour and  Co.,   357. 

California  Fruit  Transportation 
Co.,  157,  158. 

Canning,  milk,  51 ;  Napoleonic 
process  brought  to  U.  S.,  51 ; 
meat  prices  arranged  for,  195. 


Carnegie,      Andrew,      independent 
financing,    115;    bloody    riots    at 
Homestead,  275. 
Cattle,    movement    of,    by   railway, 

124;   rate  war,  124. 
Chandler,   C.   F.,   180. 
Chandler,   Elisha,   67. 
Chicago   and  North  Western  Rail- 
way,   122,    148,    149,   152,    162. 
Chicago    Board    of    Trade,    P.    D. 
Armour    helps    rebuilding    after 
fire    of     1871,    236;     growth     as 
grain   mart,  237;   McGeoch  lard 
corner     fails,     243 ;     affected     by 
German,  French  pork  embargoes, 
244;  denounced  by  C.  M.  Depew, 
245 ;   markets   affected   by  panics, 
bank  failures  of  1884,  245;   rush 
of  speculation   in   U.   S.  in    1887, 
247;  denounces         Cincinnati 

"clique,"  257;  Stone  attacks  anti- 
option  bills,  273  ;  tower  removed, 
279. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railroad,  organized,  148 ;  P.  D. 
Armour's  influence  in,  148,  149, 
150;  stock  affected  by  war  scare 
over  Venezuela,  287. 

Chicago  Packing  and  Provision 
Co.,  204. 

Childers,  Hugh,  199. 

Chisholm,  John,  62. 

Cincinnati,  named  "Porkopolis," 
62;  passed  by  Chicago,  104; 
wheat  run  up  to  $1.26,  wheat 
corner  in  1887,  "Crazy  Harper" 
carries  bank  down,  247-257. 

Civil  War,  characteristic  rations, 
28 ;  financial  boom,   107. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  elected  presi- 
dent, 246;  row  over  Venezuela 
with  Britain,  287. 

Clybourn,  Archibald,  103,  107. 

Coke,  Richard,   192. 

Conner,  Dr.  Phineas,  325. 

Connors,    T.    J.,    333. 

Continental   Fruit  Express,   159. 
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Cooke,  Jay  and  Co.,  bank  failure, 
116. 

Cooley,  Judge  T.  M.,  150. 

Cooper  Union,  P.  D.  Armour  visits, 
214. 

Corbin,  Adj.  Gen.  H.  C,  testimony 
of,  332. 

"Cow  towns,"  63. 

Coxey,  "General,"  279,  281. 

Cudahy,  John  P.,  promotes  merger 
of  small  packers,  204;  profits  on 
wheat,  259;  bankrupt  in  1893, 
plunges  in  1896,  275. 

Cudahy,  Michael,  partner  in  Ar- 
mour's Chicago  house  retires,  83  ; 
ran  Armour  business  at  Stock 
Yards,  220. 

Curtis,  F.   D.,   180. 


Daly,  Major  W.  H.,  sees  preserved 
beef  experiment,  326;  charges 
use  of  secret  chemicals,  329; 
calls  certain  meats  unfit,  330. 

Darlington,  H.  P.,  67. 

Debs,  Eugene  V.,  Leader  of  A.R.U. 
strike,  230;  strike  ends,  284,  285. 

Denby,  Charles,   325. 

Dennis,  Charles  H.,  recalls  P.  D. 
Armour's  reticence,  236. 

Dodge,    Maj.    Gen.    Granville    M., 

325. 
Dole,  George  W.,  103. 
Douglas,   Stephen  A.,   102. 
Drew,  Daniel,  190. 
Droving,  early  methods  of,  60,  61 ; 

revival    in    depression    of   1890's, 

63. 


Eagan,  Brig.  Gen.,  supplied  Army 
of  '98  with  food,  324;  answers 
Powell,    328. 

Earl,  Edwin  T.,  promotes  Califor- 
nia fruit  shipment  in  refrigerator 
cars,  156;  deals  with  P.  D.  Ar- 
mour,    157,     158,     159;     Armour 


Car  Lines  take  over  his  business, 
159- 

Earling,    A.    J.,    152. 

Elevators,  grain,  British  control  of, 
266;  rate  advance  fought,  266, 
267;  cash  grain  <vs.  futures,  280, 
281;  eleven  storage  systems,  281; 
row  over  "cleaning,"  281,  282, 
283;  proposed  inquiry  by  I.C.C., 
284;  compromise,  285;  fire  in 
Minneapolis,  289;  nine  called  Il- 
linois law  violators,  290;  Buffalo 
monopoly  attacked,   303. 

Embargoes,  on  lard,  172;  German, 
French,  177;  diplomats  aid  pack- 
ers, 178-184;  U.  S.  inquiry  board 
named,  180;  Germany  cooks 
pork,  182;  Germany  rejects  in- 
vitation to  inspect  in  U.  S.,  183, 
184;  French  withdraw,  but  rein- 
state, 185;  embargoes  end,  188. 

Erie  Canal,  influence  on  Midwest, 
14;  affects  cattle  trails,  61. 


Fairbank,  N.  K.,  172. 

Farmers'  Alliance  of  Minnesota, 
271. 

Farwell,  Charles  B.,   192. 

Farwell,  John  V.,   314. 

Faurot,  Henry  W.,  50. 

Favorite,  Calvin  M.,  "P.D."  lec- 
tures him  about  son,  74. 

Federal  meat  inspection,  first  act 
passed,   176. 

Ferry,  Jules,  186,  187. 

Fidelity  National  of  Cincinnati, 
fails,  255. 

Fidelity  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago, 
120. 

Field,  Marshall,  neighbor  of  Ar- 
mour, 66;  land  owner,  107; 
meets  Leiter,  108 ;  he  and  P.  D. 
Armour  offer  money  to  bank  de- 
positors, 277. 

Fielden,    Samuel,   228. 

Fink,  Albert,  124. 
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Freylinghuysen,   Frederick  T.,   Sec- 
retary of  State,  178. 


Gage,  Lyman  J.,   116. 

Gary,    Elbert    H.,    Attorney   for   J. 

W.  Gates,  316;  later  U.  S.  Steel 

head,  316. 
Gates,    John    W.     (Bet-a-Million), 

64;  merges  wire  interests,  316. 
George,   U.   S.   Senator   H.  Z.,   281. 
Gould,    Jay,    cattle    rate   war    with 

Vanderbilt,     133;     stock     market 

rigging,  134. 
Grain     elevators:     see     Elevators, 

grain. 
Grand    Trunk    Railroad,    offer    to 

packers,  143,  144. 
Gunsaulus,    Rev.    Frank    W.,    tech- 
nical    school     idea,     207;     helps 

found    Art    Institute,    212,    213; 

first    head    of    Armour    Institute, 

213,  214. 
Gunsaulus,  Joseph,  69. 


Hammond,  G.  H.,  runs  first  suc- 
cessful refrigerator  car,  127. 

Harper,  E.  L.,  of  Cincinnati 
"clique,"  wheat  corner,  failure, 
imprisonment,   247-257. 

Harriman,  Edward  H.,  138. 

Harrison,  Carter  H.,  Jr.,  fight  with 
Yerkes,  294,  295. 

Harrison,  Carter  H.,  Sr.,  243. 

Hateley,  J.  C,  204. 

Hays,   Will,    125. 

Hill,  James  J.,  25. 

Hillis,  Dr.  Newell  Dwight,  209. 

Horn,  H.  Harcourt,  33. 

Howell,   Captain   E.  P.,   325. 

Hubbard,   Gurdon    S.,    103,   107. 

Hutchinson,  B.  P.,  wine  deal,  in; 
helps  found  banks,  112;  beats 
"P.D."  ct  al.  in  1888  wheat  deal, 
259-263;  $2.00  Sept.  wheat, 
263 ;    market   duel    with    "witch," 


265;    rumors  of   retirement,  269; 

disappearance       mourned,  270, 

271;     he     reappears,    271;  Par- 
tridge pays,  271. 


Illinois  Central  Railroad,  123. 

Illinois-Michigan   Canal,   105. 

Immigrants,  parade  through  Stock 
Yards,  231,  232,  234;  49,000,000 
acres  of  public  land  sold,  1887- 
1888,  258. 

Independence,    Mo.,    19,    35. 


Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  early  cat- 
tle business,  63. 

Kelly,    "General,"   279,   281. 

Kershaw,  J.  C,  broker  for  Cin- 
cinnati clique,  248 ;  firm  sus- 
pended, 255. 

Knowlton,  Lieut.  Daniel,  359-363. 

Knowlton,   Capt.   Thomas,   359-363. 

Kreuger,   Ivar,  295. 

Kreuger,  Thomas  D.,  175. 


Labor,  packers'  relations  to,  217; 
P.D.  for  free  discussion,  218; 
strike  of,  1877,  223;  troops  called, 
224;  Stock  Yards  switchmen 
strike,  228 ;  strikes  in  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  229;  unskilled  in- 
crease at  Stock  Yards,  rates  of 
pay,  229;  strike  of  1894,  230, 
231;  crushed  by  imported  Ne- 
groes, 230;  P.  D.  Armour  op- 
posed settlement,  230;  influx  of 
various  foreign  elements,  231, 
232;  United  Meat  Cutters,  233; 
power  of  skilled  labor  broken, 
233;  coming  of  Mexicans,  234; 
comparison  of  packers  and  other 
big  employers,  234. 

Labor,  Knights  of,  boycotts  Ar- 
mour products,  170;  secret  signs, 
223;    fast    growth    after    i88o's, 
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Labor,  Knights  of   {Continued) 
225;     strike     at    Armour     plant, 
226,  227. 

Lading,  bills  of,  uniformity  fought 
by  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
members,    268. 

Landis,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  125 ; 
his  client  sues  P.  D.  Armour  and 
others,  275. 

Layton,   Frederick,  29. 

Leiter,  Joseph,  big  wheat  gamble, 
306;  rejects  P.  D.  Armour's  help, 
306;  payment  on  delivery  in  Eu- 
rope, 307;  tries  to  corner  wheat, 
309-317;  swamped  by  Armour 
wheat  deliveries,  312;  tries 
wheat  corner  again,  316;  in  Ar- 
mour's hands,  317. 

Leiter,  Levi  Z.,  backs  son's  wheat 
deal,  306;  sells  building  to  Mar- 
shall Field,  313;  gets  lesson,  316; 
its  cost  to  father  and  son,  313. 

Lind,  von  S.  P.  G.,  175. 

London  Economist,   106,   107. 

Lorimer,  Rev.   George,  69. 

Lorimer,  George  Horace,  hired  at 
$10  a  week,  69 ;  author  of  Letters 
of  Self-made  Merchant  to  His 
Son,  82. 

Lorimer,  William  (Blond  Boss), 
302. 

Loring,  George  B.,  180. 


Mackay,  John  W.,  247. 

Madden,  E.  J.,  67. 

Manderson,  Charles  F.,   192. 

Marsh,    Sylvester,    103. 

Marx,  Karl,  disciples  active  in 
Chicago  labor,  223  ;  moves  inter- 
national headquarters  to  New 
York,   227. 

McCook,   Maj.   Gen.,  325. 

McCormick,    Cyrus   H.,    112. 

McGeoch,  Peter,  Milwaukee 
packer,  34;  loses  more  than  mil- 
lion in   lard,  243. 


McKinley,  William,  election  to 
presidency,  291. 

McRoberts,  Sam.,  347. 

Meeker,  Arthur,  starts  with  Ar- 
mour and  Co.,  67;  approaches 
Joe  Leiter,  306;  testimony  at  war 
inquiry,  332;  denies  beef  was 
"embalmed,"  333. 

Miles,  Frederick  B.,  partnership 
with  Armour,  2,  26,  27. 

Miles,  Maj.  Gen.  Nelson  A.,  re- 
ports yellow  fever,  324;  charges 
old  meat  sold  to  troops,  324; 
reads  Daly  charges  at  inquiry, 
329>  33°;  his  testimony,  330-331; 
repeats  "embalmed"  beef  charges 
at  time  of  Sinclair's  Jungle,  335, 
336. 

Miles,   William   D.,    333. 

Miller,  John  S.,  Sr.,   352. 

Mitchell,  Alexander,   147-149. 

Mobile  and  New  Orleans  Railroad, 
123. 

Moltke,    Helmuth   Von,   208. 

Monopoly,  charges  of  in  1880's, 
140,  141 ;  1887  convention 
against,  191;  Vest  committee, 
192;  P.  D.  Armour's  testimony, 
193-196;  Sherman  law  signed, 
198;  Sherman's  explanation,  198; 
small  packers  sue  Big  Four,  204; 
mergers  follow,  204,  205 ;  Swift, 
Morris,  Armour  form  National 
Packing  Co.,  courts  dissolve  it, 
205,  206. 

Moore,  James  H.  and  William  H., 
296,  297. 

Morgan,  J.  P.,   Sr.,   308. 

Morris,  Nelson,  born,  108;  cattle 
trade  with  Europe,  124;  spurred 
G.  F.  Swift  to  Chicago,  128; 
flouts  Vest  committee  subpoena  in 
Chicago,  192;  joins  fight  against 
British  capital,   200. 

Morton,  Levi  P.,  186,  187,  188. 

Morton,  Paul,  railroad  adviser  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  154. 


IND 

National  Labor  Union  of  late 
1860's,   223. 

National  Packing  Co.,  planned  as 
holding  company  for  packing  in- 
dustry, 205 ;   dissolved,  206. 

Newberry,  Oliver,   103. 

Noyes,  Alexander  Dana,   133. 


Ogden,  William  B.,  116. 

Oglesby,  Richard,  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois, vetoes  99-year  traction  act, 
294. 

Oleomargarine,  47. 

Olney,  Richard,  Secretary  of  State, 
note  to  Britain  on  Venezuela, 
287. 


Packing,  early  days,  1-15;  by- 
products, 44-53;  strategic  loca- 
tion of  plants,  54-65;  cooling: 
see  Refrigerator  cars;  financial 
aspects,  114;  banking  connec- 
tions, 1 19-120;  growth  in  depres- 
sion, 140;  scandals:  see  Beef; 
early  Chicago  packers,  102-111. 

Palyi,  Melchior,  118. 

Panama  Canal,  demanded  by  ship- 
pers,   137,    138. 

Parsons,    Albert,   224. 

Partridge,  Edward,  condolences  for 
"Old  Hutch,"  270;  bear  deal  of 
'92,  270,  271 ;  reported  dead, 
turns  bull,  but  soon  dies,  289. 

Pinkerton,  Allan,  228. 

Plankinton,  John,  born,  29;  meets 
Frederick  Layton,  30;  retires  as 
Chicago  partner,  83;  bank  saved 
by  P.  D.  Armour,  276. 

Plumb,  Preston  B.,   192. 

Pools,  Veeder,  197. 

Powderly,  Clarence  V.,  Knights  of 
Labor  chief,  264;  attacks  food 
corners,   264. 

Powell,  Alexander  B.,  owner  of 
beef     preserving     process,     326; 
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writes  to  McKinley  and  Miles, 
327. 

Prince,  Frederick   H.,   357. 

Private  car  lines,  other  than  pack- 
ers', 135;  Armour's:  J.  O.  Ar- 
mour explains  use,  136;  P.  D. 
Armour  calls  them  most  profit- 
able, 163,  164;  "P.D."  wants  Ar- 
mour and  Co.  and  Armour  Pack- 
ing Co.  cars  pooled,  165,  166. 

Pullman,  George  M.,  promoting  use 
of  cars,  132;  A.R.U.  strike  starts 
at  his  model  town,  284;  and  P. 
D.  Armour,  297,  298. 

Pynchon,  William,  first  authentic 
American   packer,   60. 


Railroads,  chicanery  in  financing 
of,  133,  134;  pooling  of  traffic 
held  illegal  by  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,   303. 

Ranches,  bought  by  aliens  and 
others  on  false  herd  counts,   131. 

Randall,   "General,"  281. 

Ream,    Norman    B.,    255. 

Refrigeration  of  beef,  trouble  with 
European  shipments,  94;  natural 
ice  failure  help  to  packers,  174; 
in  warehouses,  174.  See  also 
Refrigerator  cars. 

Refrigerator  cars,  first,  125,  126; 
early  patents  and  experiments, 
126,  128,  129;  roads  refuse  to 
build,  130;  why  packers  built 
them,  136,  137;  used  for  fruits, 
etc.,  152,  154,  156-159;  equipment 
trust  notes,  156;  Earl  car  line 
fight  and  absorption,  156-159; 
railways  pay  mileage,  162;  Leeds 
of  Santa  Fe  on  uses,   160,  161. 

Reid,  Daniel  G.,  inflates  Chicago 
and  Rock  Island  Railroad  with 
Moore  brothers,  297. 

Ripley,  E.  P.,  dispute  with  Armour 
Packing  Co.,  152. 

Robbins,  A.  and  E.,  174. 
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Roberts,    Charles  J.,   73,   74. 
Rockefeller,  John  D.,  Sr.,  308. 
Russell,  Charles  Edward,  117,  118, 
144-147. 


Salmon,  D.  E.,  180. 
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